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the least charm of this season’s modes. 

best and most picturesque is exploited in the recent 

importations, which are exclusively of the Directoire and 
Louis order, and there are becoming styles for all. 

Perhaps the most striking departure from established 

lines is in the extreme fluffiness of the skirts and the dis- 

tinction between the severe tailored and the demz-tatlleur or 


| harmonious blending of fashion and fabric is not 


dressier mode. For 
the former the close 
fit over the hips still 
prevails, and as- 
suredly the materials 
lend themselves to 
the bouffant effect 
at the knees and feet. 
The exquisite chif- 
fon velvets and vel- 
veteens and the 
heavy, lustrous silks 
are the materials par 
excellence for the 
demi-tailored 
modes. Soft, sheer 
mohairs and Sicil- 
iennes that are 
scarcely distinguish- 
able from silk are 
also used. 

It is in the coats 
that the distinctive 
features of the Di- 
rectoire styles are 
exemplified, though, 
of course, skirts 
and also hats 
bear their influence. 
While the typical 
Directoire coat is 
wide-shouldered and 
close-fitting, with a 
long, full basque cut 
away in the front, 
and having a waist- 
coat, lapels, lace 
jabot and flaring 
turn-back cuffs fin- 
ished with lace frills, 
there are many mod- 
ifications and varia- 
tions of the mode. 
Long-basqued coats 
of many types take 
on the accessories 


All that is 


changes. 


\ 





FOR DRESSY GOWNS CHIFFON VELVET 
AND VELVETEEN OF LUSTROUS QUALITY 
AND IN THE NEW SHADES ARE THE 
CHOICE OF THE ULTRA-FASHIONABLE. 


THE DRAPED SURPLICE BODICE HAS 
DIRECTOIRE TABS AT THE BACK, A 
NOVEL IDEA IN THE SKIRT IS A DEEP 
FLOUNCE IN PUFF EFFECT. 
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of lapels, waistcoats, etc., and are called Directoire. <A 
delightfully quaint revival is the Louis coat of rich bro- 
cade, made with the old-fashioned seams in the back and 
dart fronts; it is intended for wear with a chiffon skirt in 
the same or a harmonizing shade. 

Each season brings its own particular style in sleeves, 
and in the severe tailored sleeves this season shows certain 
The leg-o’-mutton sleeve is a popular revival, 


and it is often seen 
in exaggerated form. 
Bodice sleeves no 
longer have the 
1830" droop of 
the shoulder, but 
are wide with al- 
most a suggestion 
of squareness at the 
shoulders. The puff 
is now made above 
the elbow, while be- 
low it the sleeve fits 
snugly, its severity 
being relieved by a 
tasteful arrange- 
ment of trimming. 

The fabrics chosen 
for dressy gowns 
must be soft and 
supple. Chiffon vel- 
vet and velveteen 
of lustrous quality 
are the choices of 
the  ultra-fashion- © 
able. In the new 
shades these fabrics 
are charming. 
Brown, of the golden 
and chestnut hues, 
and also in the 
leather and copper 
shades, is extremely 
popular. A dinner 
gown of unusual dis- 
tinction is made of 
the softest and silk- 
iest of velvets ina 
copper shade. The 
draped surplice bod- 
ice reveals a chemis- 
ette of exquisite old 
creamy lace, and has 
Directoire tabs at 
the back. The gath- 
ered gored skirt falls 


very full from the hips, and is extremely wide at the bot- 
tom. A novel idea could be introduced in this skirt by 
adding a deep flounce in puff effect. 

An exquisite gown suitable for any occasion after six 
in the afternoon is made of pervanche taffeta. The 

skirt, gathered full 
- about the hips, has a 
NS band of gros Ventse 
down the front, and 
from the round belt of 
black satin there starts 
a cape of the Venise 
which falls over the 
shoulder and across 
the back. An inner 
vest of white satin 
finished with a _ tiny 
facing of black satin 
completes the gown, 
the sleeves of which 
come only to the elbow 
in one large puff, and 
are continued from 
there with a ruffle of 
taffeta. 

The wraps for cere- 
monious functions are 
as elaborate as ever, 
but they have taken 
on new lines. ‘Capes, 





plain and simple,” is 


A DELIGHTFULLY QUAINT REVIVAL 
IS THE LOUIS COAT OF RICH BRO- 
CADE, INTENDED FOR WEAR WITH 
A CHIFFON SKIRT IN THE SAME OR A 
HARMONIZING SHADE. 


Paquin’s latest edict, 
and before the Winteris 
over we shall see many 
of these comfortable 
and graceful garments. 
On the newest coats 
and dolmans, the smart- 
est rain coats and the 
most elegant evening 
wraps, one finds deep 
cape sleeves or capes 
that almost cover the 
sleeves. Sometimes 
quaint dolman or pale- 
tot shapes are topped 
by one, two or three 
graduating  shawl- 
pointed capes, while in 
other examples the 
capes cover only the top 
of the arm—a pleasing 
suggestion for widen- 
ing the shoulders. 
The vogue of the 
Directoire and Louis 
coats has brought into 
popularity the beauti- 
ful Marie Antoinette 
laces and embroiderics. 
No other tnmming > 
lends such distinction 
to these garments. 
Although the draped 
and fitted bodice | \ 
throwing the bust into basal a 
relief is the fancy of the 


A STRIKING DEPARTURE FROM 
moment, we still have 


ESTARLISHED LINES IS THE EXTREME 





adeeply pointed girdle. Shirring, tucking and smocking 
enter into the fashioning of these pretty waists, which, in 
many instances, have the skirt to match. 

The new broadcloths, the most popular material for the 
dressy gown, are silky and supple, and in the rich 
Winter shades they are more attractive than ever 
Charming evening gowns will be fashioned of white or pale 
tinted broadcloth covered with eyelet embroidery—a 
trimming that is apparently increasing in popularity. So 
great is the vogue of embroidery that the embroidered 
silks of our grandmothers’ day have been brought out 
among the season’s novelties. 

All sorts of feather neckwear are in high vogue, and 
certainly there is no more becoming accessory than the 
marabou, cog or ostrich stole, made in “ paddle-wheel ”’ 
shape. For evening wear these stoles are in pale, delicate 
colors, and a dainty touch is given them by adding either 
a camellia or a rose at the left side. Of course, these 
pretty conceits are worn only with elaborate evening 
gowns. The “ paddle-wheel”’ stole in any of the fashion- 
able furs is not only a modish accessory but a very com- 
fortable one. It is quite the smartest fur neck-piece, and 
when accompanied by a muff to match, lends distinc- 
tion to the plainest toilette. Fur garments are worn in 
almost every style and length. With these, as with 
everything in the fashionable woman’s outfit, becoming- 
ness and adaptability are of greatest importance, and the 
fur coat of former days is a thing of the past. 

The flat hats of last season have given place to those 
whose crowns are noticeably high, while the brims flare 
at the left side with a sweeping bird of paradise or three 
ostrich tips as the note 
of adornment. The 
colors and shadings of 
these feathers are ex- 
quisite, and the whole 
creation accords har- 
moniously with the 
present picture period. 

A noticeable item in 
the fashion world is 
the vogue of pale-col- 
ored gloves instead of 
white. The tan and 
mode shades are par- 
ticularly in evidence 
and are worn not only 
with gowns to match, 
but with black and 
dark-colored frocks, 
and the contrast is 
pleasing. When in- 
tended to be worn with 
the short-sleeved eve- 
ning gowns, these 
gloves will be long. 

A fancy of the hour 
is the half-faded flow- 
ers that adorn the mod- 
ish hats. 

The filmy lace veil 
that is brought around 
the hat to the front and 
loosely tied beneath 
the chin is a coquettish 
affair when worn prop- 
erly and by the nght 
person. More practical 
and more generally be- 
coming is the veil of 
chiffon, fashioned in 
the same way. 

The styles shown in 


ON THE NEWEST COATS AND DOL- : ‘ 
this article can be de- 


MANS, AND EVENING WRAPS, ONE 
FINDS DEEP CAPE SLEEVES OR CAPES 
THAT ALMOST COVER THE SLEEVES. 
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veloped by the patterns 
outlined on page 1075, 


the becoming full waist 
blousing slightly over 


FLUFFINESS OF SKIRTS IN THE DRES- 
SIER TAILORED MODES. 


The Delineator 


HE extraor- 
dinary vari- 
ety of mate- 
rials makes 
it easy this 

— Winter to 
choose among them some- 
thing at the same time 
fashionable and becoming. 

The soft velvets seem to be 
gaining in popularity, and, 
though it is hardly suitable 
to appear in velvet on ordinary occasions, yet, by com- 
parison with several years ago, velvet has become, as 
the French say, ‘‘easy to wear.”” It must also be noted 
that the velvets, like the silks, are not of as enduring and 
“imposing ’’ a quality as they used to be; it is quite pos- 
sible nowadays to wear out one’s velvet costume in a sea- 
son or two, and the name is expressive—velours mousseline. 

Very few gowns will be 
made in black velvet; the 
favorite colors being - 
brown, violet, wood’ tint, 
green, iron grey, and for 
afternoon Parma violet, 
currant, apricot and cog 
de roche. 

For everyday suits the 
cloths to be selected are 
vigogne of asupple quality, 
camel’s hair and cashmere 
of the true East Indian 
sort that is pliable and 
shows slightly the diag- 
onal lines of the woof. 

For evening wear, white 
is more worn than ever; 
pervenche is a popular 
color, also—a blue that is 
between light and dark 
and on the violet order. 
As to the materials for 
these gowns, taffetas is 
quite the thing, together 
with new stuffs made in 
silk and wool with a chiné 
effect that gives them the 
appearance of brocade. 

As for furs, one sees 
every kind, and the most 
contrasting as to weight 
and color are made up 
into the same garment. 
One of the long new cra- 
vats is designed in white seal ornamented at the ends by 
chevrons of beaver; petit gris is used with black mole. 

The dernier crt for automobiling are the coats in ourson, 
or young bear. The dust of the road seems to make no 
impression upon their immaculate whiteness, and for this 
reason they appeal from the practical as well as from the 
decorative side to those who have not become reconciled 
to looking grimy and hideous for the sake of sport. 





Many of the smart walking gowns are made with skirts . 


quite plain. The material should be heavy and at the 
same time soft. No yokes about the hips will be toler- 
ated, and the fulness which it is necessary to maintain 
near the hem of the skirt in order to counterbalance the 
bodice with its trimmings and gathered sleeves is obtained 
by a few pleats laid flat and stitched down. 

Two typical costumes, one of the simple style and the 
other much trimmed, both correct, are as follows: 

A myotle green cloth skirt made with flat pleats that fall 
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straight from the waist and 
lie even upon the ground; 
over this simple skirt a coat 
that comes within eighteen 
inches of the skirt hem. 
From the shoulder the coat 
is cut in long breadths which 
form triple revers above, and 
three-fold pans or flaps below 
the waist-line, very close fit- 
ting. The coat is, neverthe- 
less, left open over an inner 
vest, cut double-breasted, in white silk and wool chiné; the 
first of the revers rolls backward into the collar, which is 
of green velvet. The hat worn with this smart costume 
is of felt, trimmed with two long uncurled ostrich plumes. 

The other gown is made of pansy-colored cashmere 
trimmed with stitched bands of the stuff buttoned above 
and below an under band of the cloth cut in a pattern and 
placed over pansy colored 
velvet, whichrunsin points 
downward into a flounce, 
forming the lower half of 
the skirt; the upper half is 
gathered full into the hips. 
The waist is made with a 
series of the stitched bands 
that rise into a square 
guimpe of lace and fall 
over a high belt of satin, 
interrupted by the cloth 
and velvet trimming, 
which makes, also, the cuff 
of a sleeve whose upper 
seam is covered with an- 
other stitched band. 
Potluchon, or shaggy felt, 
is the newest thing for 
hats made in the toque 
shape; large hats should 
be of velvet, of smooth 
felt or of the woven felt 
and taffetas, or felt and 
chiffon, in contrasting 
tones of the same color. 

One of the smart new 
models in fur is a jacket of 
chinchilla; the skins are 
chosen so that the dark 
ribs run horizontally, and 
those in the body of the 
coat match those in the 
sleeves. The shape is a 
bolero, ending at the waist 
and opening in front over a vest of guipure. The sleeves, 
full at the shoulder, are gathered at the elbow into a high 
cuff of guipure. Another jacket of fur is made with 
basques, short in the back and pointed infront. Ateach 
side of the cloth revers that form the front of the garment 
there are inlet darts also in cloth. Like many of the new 
coat models, this one has a high standing collar of the 
cloth. The materials are brettschwanz and almond green 
cloth trimmed with gold braid and gold buttons. 

Small boas of fur, ruches of ostrich plumes, tippets of 
ermine and short stoles are to be worn perpetually. 

One of the librarians who grow wise of the public taste 
by constant contact with it, says ‘‘that women are holding 
the floor’’ in literature to-day. It is true that, whatever 
their real merit, no books have been more talked about 
lately than Le Visage Emerveillé, by the Countess Mathicu 
de Noailles; La Matson du Peché, by Marcel Tinayre; 
La Force du Passé, by Mme. Daniel Lesueur. 
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AND HOW TO 
WITH NOTES ON 


AIR-DRESSING 
is a deeply inter- 
esting subject to 

the fashionable woman; 
for of as great impor- 
tance as the selection of 
her gowns and hats is 
the arrangement of her 
coiffure. While Fashion 
is whimsical in this as in 
all else, it is not always 
wise to follow her latest 
vagary, as the effect is 
totally lost unless it 
is becoming. Exagger- 
ated styles are never 
adopted by women of 
good taste, and the 
simplest modes are 
usually the most ap- 
propriate. 

Both high and low 
coiffures are in vogue, 
the success of each 
depending entirely 
upon its adaptability 
to the wearer. The 
latest mode of dressing 
the hair in either way 
is here pictured, 

From the illustrations 
of the completed low 
coiffure, the charm of 
the soft, natural ar- 
rangement is evident, 
and to the woman 
whose head is shapely 
and well poised this 
simple stvle must be 
pleasing; it may be 
adopted for both day 
and evening wear. 
The different stages 
in the arrangement 
of this attractive coif- 
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D 
lll. To dispose of the ends. \\_) 


p CS 
Ce Vi. How to utilize the ends. 
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COIFFURES 
ARRANGE THEM: 
DRESS EFFECTS 


fure are shown in the 
illustrations: I.—The 
hair is parted very low 
down the back of the 
head, the ends of both 
sides being left free. II. 

Both sides of the hair 
are then twisted length- 
wise, as may be seen 
from the illustration, 
which also clearly in- 
dicates the first step 
in making the knot. 
[11.—After the knot in 
the middle of the back 
of the head is complet- 
ed the two ends of the 
side coils are looscly 
twisted around the 
knot, both ends being 
passed under it and 
the knot pinned over 
them, avoiding a break 
in the artistic arrange- 
ment. 

The newest form of 
the high coiffure is 
called cotfjure casgue 
or “French twist,’’ and 
its lines are soft and 
graceful, hence becom- 
ing to almost every 
type. Novelty pins 
may be effectively em- 
ploved with this ar- 
rangement, two pins 
being thrust through 
the twist, the lower 
one about two inches 
from the neck. A comb 
may be used instead 
of the pins, if pre- 
ferred. For general 
Wear, this arrange- 
incnt of the hair is 
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3. Centre parting, beaded 


1. High coiffure, spangled Mer- 
ribbon ornament. 


cury wings Alsatian bow. 
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very popular, and 
has much to recom- 
mend it, since it is 
simple in effect and 
easy to accomplish. 
The manner of dress- 
ing the hair in this 
style is given in the 
illustrations. IV.— 
From this engraving 
it may be seen how 
to part the hair to 
form the pompadour, 
which should be high 
or low, as suits one’s 
features; but in the 
low effect, brought a 
little forward and 
slightly pointed, the 
lines are generally 
prettier. V.—The 
hair is then twisted 
loosely at the back 


2. High colffure, 
novelty pins. 

























and pinned about the 
middle of the crown, 
not too far forward. 
VI.—The hair is now 
parted, a soft twist 
being formed of each 
part, and the ends 
are curled or ar- 
ranged in a light puff. 

The illustrations on 
this page give some 
suggestions for ar- 
ranging the hair 
for ceremonious and 
other functions, show- 
ing also the new or- 
naments and head- 
dresses. Illustrations 
i. 3 and 6 ‘are ‘of 
the new theatre ef- 
ects; the others are 
of evening coiffures 
for various occasions. 








4. Low coiffure, gar- 
land head-dress. 


5. High coiffure, 
shell ornaments. 







6. Alsatian bow—ribbon, osprey, velvet. 7. Double-8, ostrich and aigrette head-dress. 8. Ornament of jet and spangled leaves. 
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THE ETCETERAS OF DRESS. 


This is, indeed, a season of pretty clothes. The art 
of the richest period of French dress has been ingeniously 
adapted to modern needs, and there is diversity enough 
in the styles to bring out the charms of every type, 
so that no one can find fault. 

A very noticeable item in fashion is the vogue of 
bright colors; they are introduced in many ways—in 
crude or finished embroideries, in bright straps, bands 
and facings of leather, with collar and belt to match, 
in buttons and in silk and velvet ribbons. The 
Japanese and Chinese embroiderics are much in demand 
for trimming this season’s gowns, since the _ color- 
ings are so changeable that they match almost any 
shade. 

In every perfectly appointed wardrobe this season there 
is at least one velvet and one velveteen or corduroy gown. 
Never were these materials so popular. They are wonder- 
fully phable and are shown in the most exquisite shades 
as well as black. When the entire velvet costume is 
not possible, there must be at least a coat or skirt of the 
rich fabric. The association of cloth and velvet, match- 
ing in color, is one of the fancies of the season. 

The smartest walking costumes are made of the hollow- 
cut cords, a new corduroy weave. The skirts of these 
costumes are plaited, with the plaits stitched down below 
the hips and flaring prettily below, and are in comfortable 
walking length. The jacket may be cither of the long- 
skirted variety or in tourist style. An imported ex- 
ample of this corduroy suit was in a rich bronze shade. 
The Louis XIV. coat had a vest of suede in pale tan, 
fastened with bronze and gold buttons, and the skirt was a 
plaited model in instep length. To be worn with this 
costume was a blouse of chiffon-cloth in the same shade 
as the corduroy, having relief notes of Chinese embroidery 
in brilliant-hued silks, and collar, cuffs and belt of 
suede matching the vest. A hat of the corduroy, in 
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tricorne shape, simply adorned with a suéde band and 
a cog pompon, completed this attractive creation. 

There is a new weave of veiling, quite heavy, called 
Panama voile, that is used for street and semi dress 
gowns. It is shown in both plain and embroidered effects 
and in the most fashionable colors. 

The association of silk with fur is extremely smart. 
Some of the most attractive visiting, church and reception 
gowns are fashioned of the new soft silks and either 
trimmed with fur bands or accompanied by a handsome 
wrap or pelerine and muff. 

Among the dress accessories are little waistcoats of 
silk, ornate velvet, vesting, cloth or leather, the last 
usually being cut to order. They are precise and 
severe in finish, though all sorts of devices are wrought 
upon them in braid needlework, jet and even in beads. 
The smartest examples are to be worn with the open 
coats, of which there is a great variety. 

Of neckwear and belts there is apparently no end, and 
the woman of dainty tastes depends largely upon these 
pretty conccits, which are either purchased in the shops 
or home-made. A novel set, which is particularly adapted 
to the slender woman, has the collar of lace, ribbon 
or an embroidered band, with a dainty frill of finely 
plaited lawn or mull around the lower edge, and a softly 
crushed girdle-belt of silk or satin, having a bow in 
front with short loops and rather long ends. These 
accessories may be made to match the color of the 
blouse with which they are to be worn, or they may be 
in some pretty contrast. 

Perhaps the final word of counsel to be given in this 
season, when almost everything is worn and when no hat 
is too large and no sleeves are too full, is that of good 
taste. It is not enough to be in the fashion; one must 
be also harmoniously dressed, with as much thought for 
details and as much care for what 1s not seen as for the 
mere cut of a jacket or swing of a skirt. 


The Delineator 






MAKING A DIRECTOIRE COAT. 
HINTS FOR SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 


OATS. of various lengths, from 
medium hip to the seven-eighths 
length that reaches nearly to the 

bottom of the skirt, are in great favor 
for Autumn and Winter two-piece cos- 
tumes, and many of them convey in 
some way suggestions of the styles of 
the Directoire, in vest, lapels, girdles or 
other features that mark that. period. 
Vests are very popular, either made in 
one with the coat, or in some cases en- 
tirely separate from the coat. Narrow 
vests are seen on many waists also, 

: and models of this de- 
scription are espe- 
cially becoming to 
stout figures. 

The coat illustrated 
in various stages of 
development _repre- 
sents pattern 7941 
and may be made 
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I.—-THE SHIRRED VEST. 


with one, two or three revers 
and with a vest of plain cloth 
or silk embroidered or braided, 
or with a vest of silk or satin 
gathered and drawn full ona 
plain foundation. The latter 
style of vest is depicted at illus- 
tration I.; 1t is double-breasted, and a foundation is cut 
from soft tailors’ canvas, previously sponged. ‘The large 
double perforations that indicate the centre line of the 
front should be marked on both the canvas and the piece 
of silk cut for the full vest. Gather the edges of the vest 
and match the marks in the silk with those on the canvas, 
pinning the two together at these points. If the silk is 
thin the canvas should first be covered with cambric or 
percaline. The gathered fulness should be distributed 
evenly and basted to the canvas just o/fside the turning 
edge, so that the gathering stitches will come on the 
under side and not directly on the edge. 

A vest cut like the foundation and not shirred may be 
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Il.—CANVAS BASTED IN FRONT 
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made of moiré and decorated with 
flowers in nbbon embroidery, as illus- 
trated in the October DELINEATOR. 
This is suitable in a handsome velvet 
coat to be worn with a skirt of vel- 
vet or of fine broadcloth in the same 
shade. For something less elaborate 
the vest may be of cloth in a light 
shade, decorated with hand-embroid- 
ery, a braided design or with ap- 
plications of small squares or other 
shapes of cloth or velvet in a_ dif- 
ferent color, outlined with braid. 

After shrinking the cloth, cut the 
coat according to the pattern and 
join the seams with corresponding 
. notches together. Mark on the cloth, 
first with chalk, then with a tracing thread, the perfora- 
tions that indicate the line at which the revers are to be 
sewed, also those that mark where the bands are to be 
applied. These tracing threads are shown in illustrations 
II. and III. Cut.two pieces of tailors’ canvas, one like 
the first front piece, the other like the upper part of the 
second front piece, but cut across diagonally from the 
under-arm to the waist-line, as seen at illustration II. 
These two pieces of canvas are seamed together, the seam 
is nicked and pressed open, and the 
canvas is basted to the cloth of 
the coat fronts with these two seams 
even and their raw edges facing 
each other. The canvas is allowed 
to run to the bottom of the coat 
on the first front only and extends 
to the cloth seam, to which the 
edge of it is caught to hold it in 
place. 

Featherbone is frequently intro- 
duced into the large lapels to hold 
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COAT. 


them flat and prevent 
the corners from curl- 
ing. The sort of bone 
to use depends upon 
the shape of the lapel 
and the material 
which it is made; if 
it is very light weight 
the featherbone cord 
may be used. The 
three-cord bone is de- 
sirable for most pur- 
poses of this kind, 
5 
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HI.—-FRONT WITH TRACING FOR 
APPLIED BOX-PLAIT. 


but cannot be satisfactorily used on very curved edges 
or rounded corners. For these the cord is better. The 
bone should be placed along the edge of the lapel before 
this edge is turned over. Turn the edges around the 
lapel and down the front and baste and press them. 

If the coat is to have only one lapel, the lining for the 
front piece and the facing of the lapel may be cut in one, 
as was the canvas, but if the extra lapels are to be used, 
each must be faced separately. The material for this 
facing is a matter of taste, but it is usual to match the 
vest. When three lapels are uscd, the cen- 
tre one may have the coat matcriai upper- 
most, making a contrast with the other 
two. Each lapel is interlined with canvas 
and featherboned around the outer edge, 
which is then turned over, basted and a 
pressed, and the facing is basted in place. . 
The part of the coat forming the largest 
lapel is, in this case, faced separately; the 
facing extends a seam beyond the tracing 
line, and the two other lapels, boned and 
faced, are basted in position at this line, 


then sewed se- 
curely to the 
canvas of the 
front; the lin- 
ing of the 
front is turn- 
ed under at 
this line and 
neatly felled 
in place. This 
finish is repre- 
sented at illustration IV. The facings of the lapels should 
lie easy on the under part to prevent drawing when 
they are turned over. They should be turned under at 
the extreme edge and basted, but the slip-stitches to 
hold cloth and silk together should be made from the 
underneath side. <A piping may be introduced between 
the two materials at this seam, if desired, or the edges 
may be outlined with braid or a narrow fancy trimming. 
Embroidery or lace may decorate the lapels if desired. 

After the lining of the first front piece is in place the 
vest is first pinned, then basted in position along the line 
of the seam that joins the two front portions, as shown 
at illustration V. A row of stitching which will be con- 
cealed by the box-plait applied on the outside will hold 
the vest securely in place. The front edges of the vest 
are to be turned over, basted and pressed, and a lining 
cut like the canvas foundation is basted over it and felled 
at the edges. The lining of the second front piece is 
basted in place and is felled down over the back edge of 
the vest lining. The remainder of the coat is lined in 
the usual way. 

The bands that are applied at each side of the front 





V.—VEST BASTED IN PLACE. 
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IV. —REVERS AND LINING OF FIRST FRONT. 


and back should be interlined with cambric, their edges 
turned under and basted, as shown at illustration VI. 
Unless in the hands of a skilful tailor, these bands will 
prove more satisfactory if the row of stitching at each 
side is made through the band only and it is then slip- 
stitched by hand to the coat. If preferred, however, 
they may be stitched to the coat, but they must first be 
basted in place very carefully, and great care must be 
exercised that they do not draw while being stitched. 
The stitching must be done before the lining is put in. 
By referring to illustra- 
tion III]. it will be seen 
| that the row of stitch- 
ing that secures the vest 
will come directly under 
the plait. The way to 
manage these _ several 
rows that they may not 
interfere with one an- 
other is to baste the 
band in position first, 
before the front of the 
coat is lined, as the 
stitching must not be 
taken through the lin- 
ing. Stitch the side of 
the band nearer the 
front, then rip the bast- 
ing at the other side of 
the plait. Adjust the 
lining of the first front, 
the lapels and the vest, 
as already explained, 
stitch the vest in place, 
then baste the other side 
of the band in position 
again and stitch it to 
the coat, after which 
proceed with the remain- 
der of the lining, as _ be- 
fore described. 

The vest should be 
closed with buttons and 
buttonholes, and a second row of buttons should be 
sewed at corresponding positions on the other side of the 
centre-front line to balance the double-breasted effect. 
Fancy buttons are an impor- 
tant feature of the season’s 
trimmings and are seen on 
all the newest gowns—but- 
tons of gold or of silver, en- 
graved or set with imitation 
jewels, of enamel, hand- 
painting and so on, through 
a graduating scale of mate- 
rials and values. For gown 
trimming button molds cov- 
ered with a piece of the ma- 
terial hand-embroidered or 
with pieces of a contrasting 
trimming are employed. 

The large puffed sleeves of 
the season's models require 
an interlining. Coarse tarla- 
tan is best for this purpose, 
as it gives just enough body 
to prevent the puff from 
becoming crushed and un- 
graceful. The sleeve illus- 
trated is included in waist 
pattern 7878. 

The puff portion should 
have the tarlatan basted on 
it as represented at illustration VII., the thread of the 
tarlatan running in the same direction as that of the 
sleeve material. Mark with a colored thread the position 





VI.——BOX-PLAIT INTERLINED 
WITH CAMBRIC. 
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of the single perforation on the lower Edge that is a guide 
in attaching the cuff. The seam should be joined and 
pressed open; then two rows of gathers three-eighths of 
an inch apart should be made in both the upper and the 
lower edges, the gathers being placed according to the 
directions in the pattern label. The flare cuff may be 
omitted, and the lower part of the sleeve may be made 
of lace, forming a closely 
fitted cuff effect, but the flare 
cuff is newer and more ef- 
fective. 

The cuff should be inter- 
lined with crinoline or with 
very light canvas, as pic- 
tured at illustration VIII. 
The edges are turned over, 
and featherbone is_ intro- 
duced in the folded edge. 
This may be stitched in place, 
the cording foot on the 
machine being used, or it 
may be held in place by 
catch-stitching, as seen in 
the illustration. Baste the 





VIII.—-FLARE CUFF, 


facing in place and slip-stitch or fell it to the 
turned-over edge of the cloth close to the cord. 

To attach the cuff to the sleeve, pin it to the 
lower edge of the sleeve with the facing of the cuff 
toward the outside of the sleeve in the position 
the finished cuff is to occupy. Place the notch in the 
cuff at the seam of the sleeve and the cuff opening at 
the colored thread that marks the position of the single 
perforation at the lower edge of the sleeve. Baste the 
cuff and shirred edge of the sleeve together and overcast 
the edges of this seam. Baste a bias strip of the sleeve 
material an inch and one-eighth wide to this seam, as 
shown at illustration IX. Turn the free edge of the bias 
strip over this seam and 
turn the seam under and 
hem it by hand to the sec- 
ond row of shirring in the 
sleeve portion. The black 
threads in the sleeve hning 
indicate where the edge of 
the puff portion is to reach, 
and it should be tacked to 
this position after the lower 
part of the sleeve has been 
covered with lace or other 
material that may be used 
for this purpose. If lace is 
used, a piece of silk should 
be first fitted to the lower 
part of the sleeve lining; shape it in one piece to have 
but one seam, If an elbow-length sleeve is desired, fin- 
ishing at the lower edge of the puff portion, the lining 
should extend only to this point and should be included 
in the seam with the cuff and the outer sleeve portion; 
place the lining and sleeve portion together according to 
the label directions. 
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X.——-SKIRT READY 


Illustration X. shows the waist finish of a skirt made 
by pattern 7887. This skirt has a front panel, which in 
this case is made of a contrasting color, but of the same 
material as the skirt. A deep plait on the front edge of 
each side portion makes a finish for the panel effect. The 
skirt may be shirred in spaced rows around the hips, but 
this style is not becoming to every figure—in fact, is a 
trying style to most 
figures—and when used 
the horizontal lines on 
which the shirring is 
done should be adapted 
to each individual; a 
line starting at the 
waist-line in the back 
and having a drop of 
from one and one-half 
to two and one-half 
inches will usually be 
found to give a satis- 
factory drop effect. 

As many of the waists 
now have the long, 
pointed effect in the 
front, it is well to try 
[- ’ on waist and skirt to- 
gether and follow the 
line of the edge of the 
waist when marking 
for the shirrings. The 
skirt should be gath- 
ered into the belt for 
this trial, and the line 
for the shirring may be 
then marked around 
by placing pins, chalk- 
marks or a piece of 
tape. These are after- 
ward removed, the line 
so formed is straight- 
ened, and the shirrings 


are made. If three 
IX.—APPLYING CUFF TO SLEEVE. quarter-inch spacings 
are allowed in this 


shirring, the space be- 
tween the top row and the belt at the front may be filled 
in with short rows, beginning at the front and running 
up toward the belt and finishing there at symmetrical 
distances. When the deep shirring composed of several 
rows is not desired it is advisable to place a second 
row of shirring one-quarter of an inch below the row 
over which the belt is placed, as shown in the illustra- 
tion; this holds the gathers more closely in place. This 
style of skirt is an extremely 
good model for crépe de 
Chine, fine veiling, or one of 
the thin, soft silks now so 
popular; crinolette—a nar- 
row, bias strip of crinoline in 
which a featherbone cord is 
stitched—may be placed in- 
side the hem or facing, or 
featherbone may be placed 
at the top of the plaiting 
of the drop skirt. The lat- 
ter way is generally consid- 
ered preferable, as it 1s al- 
ways advisable to have the 
reed or featherbone a few 
inches above the lower edge of the skirt—not directly at 
the edge; this gives enough extension while leaving a 
soft effect to the hem. The flat featherbone is used and 
is run into a casing formed for it in the portion of the 
skirt lining that extends under the plaiting and to which 
a dust ruffle is sometimes attached, as described in ‘The 
Dressmaker,”’ in THE DELINEATOR for April, 1904. 
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PRETTY HATS OF THE SEASON.—1, ey Oo PLa = & PLUME AND BUTTON ORNAMENT. 4. MOLE- 
BLACK MOIRE VELVET, WHITE CHIFFON AND (ie ania LS } SKIN FUR AND VELVET IN THE SAME SHADE, 


LACE MEDALLIONS, WHITE PLUME AND 
BUTTON ORNAMENT. 2 BLACK VELVET 
AND SHIRRED BLACK TAFFETA, BLACK RIB- 
BON AND WHITE PLUME. 3. WHITE IRISH 
LACE AND SPANGLED NET, WHITE OSTRICH 


THE WINTER 


HILE the Directoire is per- 

haps occupying the most 

prominent place in the mil- 
linery world, as an accompaniment 
to the Directoire gowns and coats, it 
can scarcely be called the favorite, 
since few women can wear it be- 
comingly. The Napoleons and Colo- 
nials in their many modifications, 
the wide-brim sailors and the turbans 
are the choice of the conservative. 

A spirit of dash and display per- 
vades the millinery of the moment. 
Colors are bold, almost to the point 
of garishness, and trimmings include 
everything known to the makers of 
feminine headgear — fruits, flowers, 
feathers of many kinds, ribbons in 
all conceivable manipulations, vel- 
vets and silks in weaves both new 
and old, laces and fur. As to flow- 
ers, chrysanthemums and dahlias in 
colors unknown to Nature but quite 
artistic have almost superseded the 
rose, which, when it is used, is of a 
huge variety. Ribbon flowers are 
extremely smart, and some of the 
most modish hats are trimmed with 
them. An example of note had five 
large rosette-like roses made of rib- 
bon shading from palest blue to 


SHADED PLUME. 5. DARK-BROWN BEAVER 
FELT, RIBBON ROSES AND BOW OF RIBBON 
MATCHING IN COLOR, AIGRETTE IN BROWN. 
6. WHITE IRISH LACE AND ROYAL-BLUE 
VELVET, WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES. 


MILLINERY 


adorn some of the smartest hats. 

There is unusual style in a new 
pale-green shaggy beaver cloth hat 
with wide brim and high crown, the 
crown being encircled by a plain 
band of Irish crochet lace stiffened 
invisibly, and having at the left side 
toward the front a cluster of white 
and pale-green carnations with a 
paradise feather in shades of green 
from dark to light. A chenille cord 
to match the color of the beaver 
gives a finish to the edge of the brim. 

A charming way to vary the high 
crown is to arrange ribbon in several 
harmonizing shades in rather high 
loops around the crown; spike-like 
ornaments of jet or cut-steel are 
placed at regular intervals to secure 
the ribbon. 

Long double-end “‘lyre’’ plumes 
are among the season's novelties. 
They are the only trimming em- 
ployed on the new delicate colored 
silk beaver sailors, and very charm- 
ing they are when harmonizing 
shades are chosen. 

Those who delight in large hats 
have cause for enthusiasm this sea- 
son. Nearly all the Winter head- 
gear, especially that intended for 
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dressy wear, is large. An imported 
Cavalier is made of black silk beaver 
enwreathed in white plumes, with 
the ends falling on the hair. The 
crown is high and somewhat conical, 
while the soft brim has a heavy vel- 
vet-covered cord twisted in fanciful 
design on the upper side. The 
feathers are massed around the left 
side, where the brim flares shghtly, 
and underneath, resting against the 
hair as: A paste buckle of antique 


white, arranged closely over the 
rolled brim of a turban of Parsifal- 
blue shaggy beaver. 

One of the fancies of the season 
is the combination of fur and velvet, 
or fur and silk, the fur being used 
for the crown with the velvet or silk 
for the brim. Feathers and flowers 
trim these hats, which, when becom- 
ing shapes are chosen, are very 
attractive. 

Velvet and satin ribbon in strik- 
ingly contrasting tones or in grada- 
tions of shades are used together 
for the crushed and plain bands that 
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design, 
A decide dy striking hat was made 
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of velvet in the raspberry or jramt- 
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SMART EFFECTS IN HATS AND VEILS. & Fe Os us/isno § WED AIGBEN BORDER. 4 MOLESKIN: TOGUE, 


—1. HAT OF BLACK AND WHITE PINKED 
TAFFETA, BLACK RIBBON AND BREASTS, 
BLACK NET NOVELTY VEIL. 2. HAT OF BLACK 
AND WHITE PINKED TAFFETA, CIRCULAR 
VEIL OF DOTTED CHIFFON, SCOLLOPED EDGE. 
3. BLACK FELT HAT, FLUTED VELVET RIBBON; 


botse tint. Feathers in the red- 
clover blossom shadings, each plume 
being a slightly different tint, were 
the only trimming used on this 
model, which suggested the Gains- 
borough in shape. This hat would 
be charming as a relief note to a 
dark-hued gown. 

The soft cog plumes in both gay 
and sombre tints appear on the 
pointed torpedo turbans, the French 
short-back sailors and the new walk- 
ing hats. A novel torpedo turban 
with high, rolling sides is in shaded 
yellows and browns, chenille braid 
being used. Strappings of satin 


ribbon in the patn brulé, or burnt- - 


bread shade are on the right side, 
while the left side is filled in with a 
soft cog de roche plume. This hat 
would be extremely modish worn 
with a brown cloth or corduroy 
costume. 

The new colorings are beautiful, 
the novel terra-cotta and copper 
tints and the parrot hues in red and 
in green being especially pleasing. 
Mousseline folds that shade from 
a pale pink to a rich Jacqueminot 
red encircle the medium-high crown 
of a large Cavalier shape made of 
glacé velvet in a frambotse tint. 
Shaded ostrich plumes in the same 
tintings as the mousseline are deftly 
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TED RIBBON BORDER. 4. MOLESKIN TOQUE, 
SHIRRED SILK SCROLLS; “AUTO” VEIL OF 
DOTTED CHIFFON. 5, DARK-BLUE FELT AND 
COQ POMPONS, WHITE LACE CIRCULAR VEIL. 
6. BLACK AND WHITE TAFFETA HAT, BLACK 
CHIFFON VEIL DOTTED WITH WHITE. 


able shades of brown, red or blue. 

Plush is extensively used this 
season in the fashioning of smart 
headgear, and is especially favored 
in the moiré weaves. A _ pretty 
example of its use is a shape of 
medium size covered with the plush 
in a terra-cotta shade, and showing 
the edge bound with creamy white 
velvet. A huge bow of satin rib- 
bon in the new onion shade is 
secured at the centre of the front 
with a steel and gilt buckle. A 
long coq plume in a dark tint of 
terra-cotta falls over the brim at 
the left side, the tip resting on the 
hair. This novel color combination 
is artistic though a trifle startling. 
The entire hat in shades of terra- 
cotta would be pleasing. 

Many of the picture hats are 
of rather severe outline, but none 
the less charming. <A Burgundy- 
colored felt hat with curving brim 
and Alpine crown is simply trimmed 
with a shirred velvet ruffle around 
the crown, and a bunch of roses 
in the same shade at the left side 
toward the front. Another simple 
hat is of the short-back sailor type. 
It is of velvet in a deep raspberry 
shade, and asters in soft shadings are 
arranged around the crown with a 
cache peigne of ribbon at the back. 
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placed at the left side, some curl- 
ing around the crown and others 
falling over and under the brim with 
the tips resting on the hair. 

A gorgeous paradise plume in the 
parrot shades sweeps gracefully over 
a large hat of dark-green camel’s- 
hair felt, having a high crown and 
broad brim artistically curved and 
edged with an inch-wide band of 
green velvet. A broad band of the 
velvet is fluted around the crown 


On a Continental shape in apple- 
green velvet pansies in dead-flower 
shades are massed thick at each side 
where the brim is rolled over. The 
same model would be charming in 
deep - red velvet with American 
beauty roses instead of the pansies. 

Turbans formed entirely of shaded 
velvet leaves are in vogue, while there 
are exhibited models of rare style 
made of short cog and hackle feathers, 
with perhaps a pompon, quill or 
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and a square Louis NVI. bow is Sere a breast as the trimming. These feather 
arranged in front. This model would oa Al Lin? <= * toques are especially attractive in the 
be equally attractive in the fashion- ys shadings of peacock feathers, 
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800 4—La- 
dies’ Cost ume 
—This pretty 
mode is shown 
in eolienne and 
in black dotted 
net with all- 
over lace. The 
blouse-waist is 
tucl:ed en baya- 
dere and isshirr- 
ed or gathered 
at the top toa 
round yoke 
in high neck 
style with a 
standing collar 
or in Dutch 
round effect. A 
low neck js also 
provided for, a 
yoke tucker be- 
ing used when 
desired, and a 
fancy bertha 
may be added. 
The waist blouses over a girdle- 
belt and closes at the back. ‘The 
double or single puff sleeves 
are supported by linings, faced 
to form cuffs or cut off for 
shorter length. 

The seven-gored skirt may have 
three or fewer clusters of shirrings 
extending all around or terminat- 
ing to form a panel. [rou-frou or 
regulation long or medium sweep 
or round length may be given, and 
a measurement of about five yards 
and one-half is allowed the lower 
edge in the medium sizes. 

Pattern 8004 is in 6 sizes from 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. The 
medium size needs 124g yards oi 


goods 44 inches wide, with 7 yard of all-over lace for yoke, 
collar and lower part of sleeves, 
or 114 yard of all-over lace to 
cover bertha. 


8010—LaplEs’ SHIRT-WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK, FRONT OR LEFT 
SHOULDER AND SIDE, DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED AT THE BACK, WITH HIGH 
NECK, OR DUTCH OR Low ROUND OR SQUARE NECK, OR WITH SHALLOW 
YOKEOR YOKE TUCKER, WITH REGULATION OR ‘ 1§30" SHOULDERS AND 
FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES HAVING DEEP OR BAND CUFFS, OR WITH THREE- 
QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES; MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING, 
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Frou-Frou Long Sweep. 
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Frou-Frou Medium Sweep. 


8004—LaDIEs’ COSTUME, IN FROU-FROU OR REGULATION 


LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING 
OF A BLOUSE WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH 
YOKE IN HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND NECK, OR IN Low 
NECK WITH OR WITHOUT THE YOKE TUCKER, WITH FULL- 


LENGTH OR SHORTER SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
BERTHA; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT 


THREE OR FEWER CLUSTERS OF SHIRRINGS EXTENDING 
ALL AROUND OR TO THE PANEL FRONT-GORE: MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


80 10—Ladies’ Shirt- 
Waist—The good style 


Price, 25 cents. 





to fancy. 
tial, 


quarter length. 


1830" style are considered. 
outline may be given in Dutch fashion or in low effect 
with or without the yoke tucker, or high neck with 
standing collar supported by a narrow band may be 
adopted, a shallow yoke being used or not according 
A lining, fitted by under-arm and shoul- 
der seams and front darts is given. but is not essen- 
Deep or band cuffs may complete the sleeves 
in full length, provision also being made for three- 






of a shirt-waist is often marred by the prominence of 
the closing, but this is obviated in some of the recent pat- 


terns by the provision made 
for fastening at the back, 
front or left shoulder and 
side. Illustrations of a de- 
sign in which each of these 
methods is considered are 
here given in developments 
of all-over lace, embroid- 
ered chiffon with lace and 
also in lace-striped waist- 
ing. Both the bloused and 
the tightly drawn down 
backs are shown, and regu- 
lation shoulders or those ex- 
tending over. the arm in 
Round or square neck 





OLD - TIME SIMPLICITY CHARACTERIZES THIS GRACEFUL THIS CHARMING COSTUME, No. 8004, IS REPRODUCED IN 
FROCK MADE FROM SHIRT-WAIST No. 8010 AND SKIRT No. 8011 PEACH-PINK SILK BATISTE, THE ONLY ORNAMENTATION BEING 
IN LAVENDER CREPE DE CHINE ADORNED WITH RUFFLES. TUCKS AND SHIRRINGS. 
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Three-Quarter Length. 


Pattern 8010 is in 7 
sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the 
medium size, it will need 
5 yards of material 18 
inches wide, or 28% yards 44 inches wide, with % yard of 
all-over lace for yoke, collar and cuffs. Price, 20 cents. 

| Ae 

8002—Ladies’ or Misses’ Double-Breasted Coat—A 
coat of fashionable shaping is represented above in gray 
cravenette with darker velvet, and in tan kersey. Shoul- 
der and under-arm seams give easy adjustment, and full 
and three-quarter lengths are considered. The fronts lap 
in double-breasted fashion and may close with buttons 
and buttonholes or ina fly. The tops of the fronts are 
turned back in lapels and meet the ends of the notched 
collar; unless a shawl collar facing is preferred. The 
back has an inverted box-plait stitched to yoke or 
waist-line depth and the fulness may be held in bya 
back-strap. Two-seam coat sleeves are given as well as 
bishop sleeves having a dart scam at the back to remove 
the extra fulness and shaped with wide or regulation 
wrists which are finished with flaring turn-back cuffs. 

A coat in this style is smart and practical fora raincoat 
as Well as for evening and general wear. 

Pattcrn 8002 is in 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, the coat in full length 
needs 5!4 yards of goods 54 inches wide; in three-quarter 
length, 314 yards in the same width; each with 4 yerd of 
velvet 20 inches wide (bias) to inlay cuffs and notched 
collar. Price, 20 cents. as. 


8007—Ladies’ Double-Breasted Coat—Two styles of 





neck finish are provided for the coat shown opposite—a 
notched collar and a flat collar—cither effect being modish. 


a 






Three-Quarter Length. 


WITH WIDE OR REGULATION WRISTS, OR WITH CoaT SLEEVES, AND are also cuff finished. 
WITH THE INVERTED FULNESS AT THE BACK STITCHED TO YOKE OR Three-quarter or long 
WaAIST-LINE DEPTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE BACK-STRAP. 


This is an excellent mode 
for the display of figured ma- 
terials and fancy effects, and 
also affords unlimited oppor- 
tunity for trimming -when 
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800 2 - LADIES’ OR MISSES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED Coat, 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, witH ™ay support fancy 
NOTCHED COLLAR OR SHAWL CoLt~__—i reversed cuffs while 


IN FULL OR 






Brown satin- 
faced cloth with 
velvctofa dark- 
er shade was 
used to develop 
it. The loose-fit- 
ting front is an 
interesting fea- 
ture, and the back is 
closely adjusted by 
centre, side-back and 
under-arm seams. The 
fronts lap broadly and 
close visibly orina fly, 
and the tops may be 
turned back in lapels 
or cut off in slightly 
diagonal style. The 
sleeves, whether of 
coat or bishop shap- 
ing, are gathered or 
plaited at the top, 
and the bishop sleeves 
have wristbands that 


LAR FACING, AND BISHOP SLEEVES those in coat style 
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Three-Quarter 





ormedium hip length 
may be adopted. 


A smart two-piece costume might be of Melrose suit- 
ing Mannish suiting, frosted zibeline, frosted broadcloth, 
knickerbocker tweeds, storm cheviot, melton and kersey 
are among the best materials for coats and suits. 

Pattern 8007 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
plain fabrics are employed. measure. For the medium size, the three-quarter coat 
will need 38% yards of material 
54 inches wide; for coat in me- 
dium hip length, 244 yards in 
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Long Hip Length. 


800 7—LabDiIEs’ DoUBLE-BREASTED 


CoaT, IN THREE-QUARTER OR LONG 
OR MEDIUM Hip LENGTH, WITH 
NOTCHED OR FLAT COLLAR, AND 
BISHOP OR COAT SLEEVES GATH- 
ERED OR PLAITED AT THE TOP, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE Fancy CUFFs. 


the same width, each with % yard of velvet 20 inches wide 
for collar and wristbands. 


Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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MUSTARD-BROWN CANVAS ETAMINE IS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
STYLISH COMBINATION OF COAT No. 8007 AND SKIRT No. 8016, 
VELVET BEING USED FOR THE CUFFS AND COLLAR. 


The Delineator 
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A UNION OF COAT No. 8002 AND SKIRT No. 8014 RESULTED 
IN THIS STYLISH WALKING SUIT OF GRAY-GREEN HABIT CLOTH, 
RELIEVED BY TOUCHES OF VELVET. 


December, 1904 


LADIES’ COSTUMES AND COATS 
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Three-Quarter Length. 


measure. For the me- 
dium size, it calls for 93g 
yards of material 50 in- 
ches wide, with 4 yard 
of velvet. Price, 25 cents. 


ae 
Ladies’ Gored 


8012—LADIES’ Two-PIEcE 
COSTUME, IN RouND, SHORT 
ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, 8013 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE Coat or Jacket—tThe fit- 





STRAPS: CONSISTING OF A 
Box Coat, WITH SEAMS TO 1: 
THE SHOULDERS AND IN and » equally popular 
THREE-QUARTER OR LONG = seven-eighths, regula- 
OR Mepium Hip Lenorn, t0n and short three- 
WITH COAT OR BitsHop quarter and long hip 
SLEEVES AND NoTcHEeD or lengths. Ali of these 
Round Length. ROLLING COLLAR, WITH OR lengths are given for the 
WITHOUT THE FANCY OR PLAIN YOKE, BACK-STRAP OR A BELT; ANDA = mode here pictured, and 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH INVERTED FULNESS AT EACH SIDE SEAM TO 
FLOUNCE DEPTH AND WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 


ted coat is much favored 






Instep Length. 

8012—Ladies’ Two-Piece Cos- 
tume—A_ stylish coat-and-skirt 
costume of serviceable material is 
indispensable to the present-day 
wardrobe, and the possession of 
several such suits is an advantage. 
The one here illustrated is of plain 
and mixed goods. Round, short 
round and instep lengths are pro- 
vided for the skirt, in the construc- 
tion of which seven gores are used. 
Inverted fulness is introduced at 
flounce depth in each side scam, 
affording a measurement at the 
lower edge with the plaits drawn 
out in the medium sizes of about six yards and one-fourth. 
The fulness at the back is also inverted. 
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Long Hip Length. 
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Box shaping characterizes the coat, which is designed for \ NV 

three-quarter, long or medium hip length, and secured at aS 

the waist with a belt or back-strap, if fancied. The side- (A) ENS 

front and side-back seams extend to the shoulders, and a . ie A \ 

fancy or a plain yoke may top the mode. A rolling collar = NS \ 

or one in regulation cvat style (in this instance of velvet), BASS NA 

forming notches where it mects the lapels may finish the m ‘\ \ Y 

neck, and the front closes invisibly or with buttons. The \ \\ S We 

use of straps on the scams of the coat and skirt is optional. N \\ \ \ 

Two forms of sleeves are given, the regulation two-secam Nh J SK SX S 

coat and the wide bishop, the latter with fancy band Seven-Fighths Length Three-Quarter Length. 

cuffs secured under buttons. 8013—Lapies’ GoRED CoaT OR JACKET, IN SEVEN-EIGHTHS, 
Fabrics that can withstand inclement weather and hard REGULATION OR SHORT THREE-QUARTER OR LONG Hip LENGTH, 

usage are most desirable for such costumes. WITH CoaT OR BISHOP SLEEVES AND NOTCHED COLLAR OR SHAWL 
Pattern 8012 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust COLLAR-FACING, WITH OR WITHOUT THE VENT OR CUFFS, 
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BROADCLOTH OF A PINKISH-RED TINT WAS SELECTED FOR 
MAKING THIS TWO-PIECE COSTUME (No. 8012) WITH A DARKER 
SHADE OF SUEDE FOR THE COLLAR, BELT AND BUTTONS. 
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ZIBELINE IN ONE OF THE POPULAR PLUM SHADES IS PICTURED 
IN THIS REPRODUCTION OF COAT No. 8013 ANDO SKIRT No. 
8018, BLACK TAFFETA BANDS AFFORDING STYLISH CONTRAST. 


December, 1904 





LADIES’ DRESSES; LADIES’ OR MISSES’ CAPES 






Frou-Frou Round Length. 





Regulation Long Sweep. 


plied. The closing is made at the centre 
of the front, and a softly folded fichu-ber- 
tha bordered with lace or self ruffles may 
give aquaint air. Tuck-shirrings arranged 
to forma puff adjust the fulness of the 
five-gored skirt to the body, and frou- 
Frou-Frou Long Sweep. frou or regulation long sweep or 
8059—Lapies’ EMPIRE DRESS, IN FRou-Frou or round length may be adopted with lace 

REGULATION Lonc SWEEP OR RouND LENGTH: trimming ruffles or a plain effect. The 


CONSISTING OF A Bopy, WITH HIGH OR Low NECK sleeves are tuck-shirred to form puffs at 
AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, 


the lower edge and mounted on two-seam 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FICHU-BERTHA; AND A 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT, PUFF-SHIRRED TO THE Bopy. 


! 


Regulation Round Length. 


SS} 


a fly closing is used. The 
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A stylish finish is given the neck by either a notched 
collar or a shawl collar-facing, and choice may be Seusn- Hichohs Langth. 
made of coat or bishop sleeves, with cuffs or without. 

Dull-blue vigoureux zibeline will make up stylishly with 
a velvet collar and cuffs cravenette, rough serge, heather are faced to 
mixtures, lustre cloth, tweed and covert are recommended. make deep 

Pattern 8013 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust meas- cuffs for 
ure. For the medium size, the seven-eighths coat needs full-length 
5° yards of material 54 inches wide; for long hip coat, 3°s — sleeves or cut 
yards in the same width will be required. Price, 20 cents. off for three- PAA 

as. quarter 


: Seven-Eighths Length. 

length. Plain gog3—Lanptes’ oR Misses’ CaPF, IN SEVEN- 

8059—Ladies’ Empire Dress—The short bodv of the anddottedeo- FErcurus or Lonc Hip LENGTH, WITH SOLID 
dress pictured above, is faced to give the effect of a deep 


lienneare here SHIRRINGORIN CLUSTERS TO DEEP YOKE DEPTH. 
yoke, or cut out in low outline, and a standing collarissup- represented, (Described on page 888.) 
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SAN 
front and back are form- 7 NA \ 
ed of sections seamed to } a 
the shoulders and two un- P . be \ \y 
der-arm gores give sty- B ay 4) A\ AW 
lish shaping, the seams i SS real \ 
being strapped if desired. Fond Hin Lanai #4 ye | \\ 
A vent at the back is pro- ae ZEA \ 
vided for in the making, Zo i W 
but the seam may be closed all the way if preferred. : ay oN 
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The Delineator 
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THIS CHARMING FROCK IN EMPIRE STYLE IS No, 8069 INA 
DEVELOPMENT OF POMPADOUR SILK. WITH CHANTILLY LINGERIE 
FRILLS AND A YOKE OF RENAISSANCE LACE. 


for December, 1904 
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SKIRT No. 8011 OF IVORY CREPE DE CHINE, AND CAPE No. 
8063 IN OYSTER-WHITE CHIFFON BROADCLOTH ARE HERE 
PICTURED, AND THE OPERA BAG IS No. 8058. 
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Medium Sweep. 


associated with point 


d’Alencon all-over lace 
in the high-necked cu.. 

Printed or plain 
French voile, pineapple 
cloth, crépe weaves, 
China silk and silk ba- 
tiste are recommended. 


Pattern 8059 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
For the medium size, it will require 9 yards 


measure. 
of material 44 inches 


wide, Price, 25 cents. 
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8063—Ladies’ or 
Misses’ Cape—An ex- 
cellent designis shown 
on page 886 developed 
in silver-gray broad- 
cloth and wine-color- 
ed velvet, with lace 
appliqué affording re- 
lief. A deep yoke ef- 
fect is given by the 
arrangement of the 
shirrings. The cape 
is circularly shaped, 
with a seam at the 
centre of the back, 
and is shown in seven- 
eighths and long hip 
lengths. The fronts 
fasten invisibly. <A 
high collar in Medici 
style, rolled to show 
the fur lining, is a 
smart feature of the 


mode. 
Chiffon velours, 


. LADIES’ COSTUMES; LADIES’ OR 





MISSES’ CAPE « 
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Short Round Length. Round Length. 

8017—LapDIES’ Two-PIFCF COSTUME, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, 
ROUND OR SHORT RoUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A 
BLOUSE ETON JACKET, BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT 
THE BACK, CLOSED TO THE THROAT WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE COLLAR FACING, OR OPEN, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
ND A SEVES- 


THE SHOULDER CAPES, CUFFS OR PEPLUM; A 
GORED SKIRT, WITH TUCK-PLAITS AT EacCH SEAM 
STITCHED TO ANY YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH. 
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80 17—Ladies’ Two-Piece Costume—< recent de- 
sign is portrayed above in blue tweed with a tazlor 
finish of machine-stitching. The skirt is shaped by 
seven gores, and is shown in medium sweep as well as 
in round and short round lengths. Ateach seam tuck-plaits 
are laid and stitched to any yoke or flounce depth. With 





Round Length. 
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Long Three-Quarter Length. 
8028—LapDIES’ OR MISSES’ 
CAPE, IN LONG THREE 
QUARTER OR MEDIUM HIP 
LENGTH, WITH MEDICI Ok 
ROLLING COLLAR, WITII 
OR WITHOUT THE Hoop, 
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Medium Ap Length. 


Drech® damassé, INSIDE STRAPS OR THE INVERTED BOx-PLAIb AT THE back. 
fancy weaves, panne (FoR STEAMER, AUTOMOBILE AND GENERAL WEAR.)—(De- ‘ 
or miroir velvet, scribed on Page 890.) \ 
etc., are used. ‘ 
Pattern 8063 is in 5 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust theplaitsdrawn ‘ 
out, the lower © -.. .. : 


measure. 


For the medium size, the seven-eighths cape 


needs 614 yards of material 54 inches wide: for long 
hip cape, 334 yards in the same width. Price, 20 cents. 


edge in the me- 


dium sizes at- Long Three-Quarter Length. 


888 


The Delineato! 


THIS SERVICEABLE TOILETTE COMPRISES CAPE No. 8028, IN 
A DEVELOPMENT OF BLACK CRAVENETTE, AND SKIRT No. 
8016, MADE OF BLACK VENETIAN. 


for December, 1904 
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A SMART TWO-PIECE COSTUME, No. 8017, IS HERE ILLUS- 
TRATED IN MIXED BROWN CHEVIOT, TRIMMED WITH BRAID, 
AND WITH MINK COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


889 


LADIES’ COATS AND JACKETS “Q'S 


Pattern 8028 is in 5 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, the long three-quarter cape reeds 
344 yards of goods 54 inches wide; for medium hip cape, 


oo” 


tains a measurement of about five yards and one-half. 
The bloused back is a stylish feature of the jacket, but 
if this is not fancied it may be tightly drawn down. Un- 


der-arm and shoul- 
der seams are used 
in the construction, 
the fulness at the 
waist being control- 
led by gathers, and 
a peplum may be 
added under the fit- 
ted girdle-belt if de- 
sired. The pattern 
provides a stole 
which follows the 
neck and front edges, 
and a collar-facing, 
the latter being used 
when the jacket is worn 
closed. Shoulder capes 
may fall over the loose 
bishop sleeves, and the 
straight wristbands are 
sometimes concealed by 
cuffs in gauntlet style. 
Rough-finished invis- 
ible checks are stylish. 
Pattern 8017 is in 7 
sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the 
medium size, it needs 814 
yards of goods 50 inches 
wide. Price, 25. cents. 


ae 


8028—Ladies’ or 
Misses’ Cape—A practical mode is illustrated on page 888 in 
plaid-backed blue golf cloth, and in slate-gray cravenettc 
combined with taffeta. It closesin coat style with buttons 
or with the front edges meeting, and is made. with or without 
an inverted box-plait at the back, a seam occurring at the 
centre. Darts assist in the smooth adjustment over the 
shoulders, and a hood may be used in conjunction with a 
Mediciora'rollingcollar. Inside straps secured on the shoul- 
ders are crossed in front and fastened at the back with a 
button and buttonhole; these assist in holding the cape in 
place, but are not indispensable. Allowance is made in the 
pattern for long three-quarter and medium hip lengths. 

Weather-proof materials are the most serviceable selec- 


Automobile Length. 
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tions = for these 
capes, and a plain 
make-up is recommended, although a simple adornment 
of braid in the form of frogs, or a hood lining of bright- 
colcred plain or plaid silk is not objectionable. 








8057—LaADIES’ TUCKED ETON JACKET, WITH DIREC- 
TOIRE OR REGULATION REVERS AND BISHOP OR COAT 
SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR-FACING 
OR SEPARATE PEPLUM. 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 
8006—LaADIEs’ CoaT, IN AU- 
TOMOBILE OR REGULATION = : 
OR SHORT THREE-QUARTER Regulation Three-Quarter 
LENGTH, WITH SEMI-FITTED Length. 
Back, NOTCHED OR SHAWL COLLAR AND COAT, BISHOP OR 
FLOWING SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE TOP. 





234 yards in the same width, with 4 yard of velvet 
and 1 yard of silk. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8006—Ladies’ Coat—Automobile or regulation or 
short three-quarter length may be given the coat shown 
above in cravenette with a notched collar of velvet, and 
in tancovert. The back is semi-fitting and has a centre 
seam. The fronts close in a flyor with visible buttons, 
and the tops are turned back in lapels to meet the 
notched collar, or, if preferred, a shawl collar may afford 
neck completion. The sleeves may be of the bishop order 
with bands and cuffs, or in coat or flowing style; in any 
instance plaits or gathers dispose of the fulness at the top. 
Tweed, covert, frieze and homespun coats are much worn. 
Pattern 8006 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, the coat in automobile length 
needs 334 yards of material 54 inches wide, in short three- 
quarter length 314 yards in the same width, each with 
yard of velvet. Price of pattern, 20 -ents. 


ae 


805 7—Ladies’ Tucked Eton Jacket—A smart mode is 
here pictured in Madonna-blue 
broadcloth with white satin 
cuffs and revers facings, in hun- 
ters’ green velvet with Renais- 
sance lace and in brown covert. 











tuck, and under-arm and shoul- 


yxy ang ‘ 
‘ey Seams at cach side of the back 
. XS 
WEY and front extend to the shoul- 
eS a Hea 
\ ‘x ders, being concealed under a 
‘ ~ . 
Pa Ss der seams are used. The Direc- 
wy toire revers as well as those of 






regulation size and shaping are 
provided for, and a collar-facing 
is employed, if fancied. The 
fronts mav lap and close invis- 
ibly, or be wornopen. A separ- 
ate peplum attached to the belt 
and laid in plaits at each side of 
the back opening is a nove. vea- 
ture, butis notindispensable. Bishop sleeves, finished with 
cuffs in flaring style, and coat sleeves are included. 
Cheviot, habit cloth. zibeline, face-cloth, vigoureux, cra- 
venette, étamine and tweed are suitable for reproduction, 
and will be stvlish with a skirt of the same material. 
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THE SEVERE PLAINNESS OF THIS STREET TOILETTE IS 
ITS CHIEF CHARM; THE COAT |S No. 8006, REPRODUCED 
IN BLACK COVERT, AND THE SKIRT IS No. 8054, IN ZIBELINE. 


801 
jor December, 1904 





’ ae : 

A TUCKED ETON JACKET AND A KILT-PLAITED SKIRT ARE EF- 
FECTIVELY UNITED IN THIS SUIT OF PUTTY-COLORED CLOTH; 
THE FORMER !S No. 8067 AND THE LATTER, No. 8050. 








Pattern 8057 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
For the medium size, it calls for 45g yards of 


measure, 





material 27 inches wide, or 2% yards 54 inches wide, with 
1 yard of satin or 5 yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8046—Ladies’ Directoire Basque Waist—A bodice of 
this type is attractively illustrated above in brocaded gray 
satin, in deep heliotrope peau de soie and in tan broad- 
cloth, combined with Limerick all-over lace. The back of 
the waist is gored, and the fronts are plain save for shirr- 
ings at the waist-line, or darts which remove the fulness 
and render the design more becoming to figures inclined to 
stoutness. The fronts are rolled back in revers faced with 
contrasting goods, and may extend below the shirrings. A 
Breton or shield vest is disclosed, and a girdle-belt section 
of velvet finishes it. A standing collar is added. The 
sleeves consist of single or double puffs mounted on two- 
seam linings, with the lower part faced with the material. 

Copper-colored chiffon 
velvet with a Breton vest 
of Chantilly lace over satin 
will be charming worn with 
a broadcloth skirt of the 
same _ color. 

Pattern 8046 is in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure, For the medium 
size, it calls for 514 yards of 
material 20 inches wide or 
2% yards 50 inches wide, 
cach with 7% yard of all-over 
lace, 4 yard of contrasting 
material and 14 yard of vel- 
vet. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8048— Ladies’. Blouse 
Waist— Bolcros in one form 
or another are conspicuous 
on many of the newest de- 
signs for dressy bodices, and 
the waist here portrayed 
embodies this feature. It is 
shown in white Liberty satin with the bolero and sleeves of 
plain or figured material, and also in Pompadour crépe de 
Chine. <A dart-titted lining forms a foundation for the 


FRONT, WITH 


8046—LapDIEsS’ DIRECTOIRE BASQUE 
WAIST, WITH BRETON OR SHIELD VEST 
AND SINGLE OR DOUBLE PUFF SLEEVES, 
WITH THE FRONTS SHIRRED AT THE 
WAIST WITH OR WITHOUT THE SKIRT 
EXTENSIONS, OR DARTED. 





8048—Lapiets’ BLOUSE WaIsT, CLOSED IN 
PLAITED BOLERO (THE 
BACK OF WILICH MAY BE OMITTED), AND IN HIGH NECK WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHALLOW POINTED 
YOKE, OR IN LOW ROUND NECK, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH, ELBOW OR SHORT PUFF SLEEVES. 





blouse which droops gracefully all around. The plaited 

bolero, with or without the back portion, may extend to the 
neck or to a shallow point- 
ed yoke of lace, and astand- 
ing collar, also of lace, is 
used forcompletion, or the 
neck may he cut out in low 
round outline. The sleeves 
are in puff style and may 
be in full-length with lace 
cuff facings applied to the 
linings, or cut off in elbow 

depth or to form short 
puffs. A crush belt which 
may be secured with a 
wide pearl buckle is a styl- 
ish accessory. 

Crépe de Paris, peau 
de cygne, louisine and chif- 
fon taffeta will make 
dainty reproductions. 

Pattern 8048 is in 6 
sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For the 
medium size, it calls for 
234 yards of dress goods 
44 inches wide, with 17% 
yard of silk 20 inches wide 

for full fronts and full back, and 1 yard of all-over lace. 
Price, 20 cents. oe 


803 4—-Ladies’ Waist—The dressy bodice depicted was 
made of crépe de Chine in one of the new onion shades with 
a yoke of tucked white chiffon, and elaborated with lace, 
buttons and velvet, and also in ivory satin with lace. 
The fronts and back are gathered at the top to a round 
yoke which is topped by a standing collar, or the yoke may 
be omitted for a low round neck. The mode, which is 
supported by a lining, blouses all around over a pointed 
girdle-belt or it may be drawn down at the back. Two 
trimming bands outline the yoke and front, the upper one 
being omissible. The new leg-o’-mutton sleeves are pro- 
vided, as well as puff sleeves with the linings faced to 
form deep cuffs for full-length or cut off at the elbow. 

Satin brocades, Liberty satin, foulard, soft silks, velvet, 
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cashmere, albatross and numerous other materials are suit- 
able for duplicating the design. 
Pattern 803-4 is in 6 sizes from 82 to 42 inches bust 
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COIN-SPOT BROCADED BLACK SATIN WAS PLEASINGLY COM- 
BINED WITH PLAIN SATIN, ALL-OVER LACE AND RENAISSANCE 
BANDING IN THIS REPRODUCTION OF No. 8034. 


measure. For the medium size, the waist with two trim- 
ming bands needs 514 yards of silk, with 1% yard of vel- 
vet, 34g yard of tucking and 14 yard of all-over lace: the 





8034—LapvIiEs’ WaIST, BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE BACK, 
WITH YOKE AND HIGH NECK, OR IN LoW ROUND NFCK, WITH 
PUFF SLEEVES IN FULL OR ELBOW LENGTH OR WITH LEG-O’'- 
MUTTON SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE U PPER TRIMMING BAND, 


waist with one trimming band, 274 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 1 yard of all-over lace to cover yoke, collar and 
lower part of puff sleeves or 14% yard of all-over lace to 
cover trimming band. Price, 20 cents. 
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DRESDEN AND PLAIN SILK ARE ASSOCIATED IN THIS CHARMING 
EVENING WAIST, ANO A SOFT SCARF OF TULLE SOFTENS THE 
NECK EDGES; THE NUMBER IS 8048. 
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THE NEW DIRECTOIRE BASQUE WAIST, No. 8046, IS HERE 
PICTURED IN BROWN BROCADED VELVET, WITH SILK APPLI- 
QUE OVER PLAIN SILK, AND A BRETON VEST, COLLAR AND 
CUFFS OF IRISH POINT LACE. 


[esc] LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS, WAISTS, ETC. (Mic) 






8035—Lanirs’ Box-PLalIr- 
ED SHIRT-WaAlIST, CLOSED 
IN FRONT AND DRAWN 
DOWN OR BLOUSED AT 
THE BACK, WITH DEEP OR 
SHALLOW CUFFS AND THE PLAITS 1N THE SLEEVES TEk- 
MINATING AT THE ARMHOLES OR EXTENDING TO TRE NECK 
IN EPAULETTE STYLE, WITH THE PLAIrs PLAIN OR STITCHFD 
IN TUCK EFFECT, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING, 


8 0 3 5—Ladies’ Box-Plaited 
Shirt-Waist—Wide box-plaits, 
plain or stitched in tuck effect, 


are introduced both at the back and front of the shirt- 


waist here shown in cream-white French flannel, with 
Teneriffe insertion, and in a plain 
development. It closes under the 
centre-plait in front, and may be 
bloused all around or drawn down 
at the back. A narrow band and 
standing collar afford neck com- 
pletion. Deep or shallow cuffs may 
confine the bishop sleeves, which 
have box-plaits extending to the 
neck in epaulette style, or terminat- 
ing at the armholes in the regulation 
manner. Body and sleeve linings 
are provided but need not be used. 

Lace appliqué banding might 
be applied on the box-plaits of a 
shirt- waist of white silk poplin. 
Pongee, albatross, cashmere, shot 
and plain taffeta, viyella, Liberty 
satin, linen and mercerized ma- 
terials may be utilized. 

Pattern 8035 is in 7 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. For the medium size, it 





8043 — LapDiEs’ TUCKED OR 
GATHERED SHIRT-WAIST, 
DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED 
AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE LINING. 


803 6—Ladies’ Tucked 
Blouse Waist—aAn unusually 
pretty waist is pictured at 
the bottom of the page in pale- 
blue messlinette. Both up- - 
right and horizontal tucks are 
introduced, and the closing 
is made invisibly at the left 
shoulder and side. <A pretty blous- 
ing effect is given all around, and 
a soft crush belt finishes the 
mode in a stylish manner. The 
high neck is topped by a standing 
collar, but provision is also made for 
a low round neck in which gathers 
replace the tucks at the top, or a 
Pompadour neck with or without 
the chemisette-voke. The sleeves 
have three wide tucks, and may be 
in full length with deep cuff-fac- 
ings or in’ three-quarter length. 
Body and sleeve linings are given. 


White Liberty satin or crépe 
de Chine would make up prettily 
in this style, and louisine, soft 
taffeta, satin, eolienne, voile, al- 
batross and cashmere 








are used. 


Pattern 8036 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 


calls for 57% yards of material 20 inches wide, or 434 vards 27 


measure. For the medium size, it will) require 614 


yards of material 20 inches wide, with 84 vard of all- 
over lace. Price of pattern, 
20 cents. 
ae, 


8 O 4 3—Ladies’ Tucked or 
Gathered Shirt-Waist—The 
shirt-waist shown above in 
mercerized vesting 1s designed 
for tucks or gathers. It closes 
at the front through a simulated 
box-plaitof generous width. and 
the tucks at each side extend to 
vokedepth and are indartstvle, 
while those at the back taper 
toward the watst-line. The mode 
may be drawn down trimly at 
the back or bloused all around 
ina becoming manner, and the 


inches wide, or 334 yards 36 inches wide. — Price, 20 cents. 








BO3S6E-LaDIES' TicKFp 


RLOUSE WalstT, CLOSED . ; : 
ae ie er Siocipes. PRU Stamunig colle as <sups 
\ = of, Z - AND SIDE, WIth Hicu, 9 ported by a narrow neck-band. 
AN af ANS# ; Low Rounn ork POMPFA- The sleeves are in shirt stvle 
: eo 4 Ber NECK AND PULL OR THREE (QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, AND with tucks or yvathers at the 
te Wilil OR WITHOUT THE CHEMISETIE-YOKE, top and bottom, and are com- 
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. THIS PRETTY OESIGN FOR A TUCKED 
BLOUSE WAIST, No. 8036, IS HERE PICTURED 
IN SILVER-GREEN LANSDOWNE ; THE COLLAR 
IS No. 8066, MADE OF LACE AND CHIFFON. 


pleted with link cuffs. The 
body lining is used if desired. 

Juinen and mercerized fab- 
rics, albatross, serge, viyella 
and Henrietta are adaptable. 

Pattern 8043 is in 6 sizes from 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, it needs 
314 yards of material 27 inches 
wide. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8055—Turn-Down or Tab 
Collars, and Girdle Belt—A col- 
lar in turn-down style 1s here 
pictured in white canvas witha 
decoration of hand embroidery, 
and cyelets through which rib- 
bon ora tie is run and knotted 
infront. <A straight band sup- 
ports the turn-down portion. 

A stylish collar, illustrated 
in pink linen with an embroid- 
ered spray for ornamentation, 
consists of a standing collar 
with tab ends that are brought around to the front, where 
they are secured by a ribbon tie passed through cyclets, 
and tied in front in four-in-hand fashion. 

The third collar is pictured in white lawn with edging, 
faggoted bands at the top and bottom and embroidery for 
decoration. The collar closes at the back, and is extended 
to form a tab at the front. A full ruffle of edging creased 
in fine plaits may finish the lower edge. 

Louisine was used for the girdle-belt, which is held in 
shape by featherbone. Provision is made for it to be tied 
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” COPPER-COLORED MERCERIZED COTTON 
CHEVIOT WAS USED FOR MAKING THI6 STY- 
LISH SHIRT-WAIST, WHICH IS A REPRODUC- 
TION OF No. 8048, AND IS UNTRIMMED. 


BOX-PLAITS GIVE GOOD STYLE TO THIS S'4IRT- 
WAIST, No. 8036, AND IT IS EFFECTIVELY DE- 
VELOPED IN THIS INSTANCE IN BROCHE SILK, 
WITH A TOUCH OF WHITE LACE. 


8055—TURN-DOWN OR TAB COLLARS, AND (31RDILF- BELT WITH OR 
WITHOUT SasH ENDS. (FOR LADIES OR MISSES.) 





in sash style at the side or back, or for a buckle or other 
means of fastening to be employed. 

Pattern 8055 is in 3 sizes, small, medium and large. For 
the medium size, the turn-down collar or plain tab collar 
needs 14 yard of goods 20 or more inches wide; for 
fancy tab collar, 144 vard of lawn 36 inches wide, with 
2 yards of edging 314 inches wide for frills or 3% vard of 
goods 20 inches wide; for girdle-belt with sash ends, 114 
vard 20 inches wide; without sash ends, 5g vard 26 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents, 
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measure. For the medium 
size, it needs 2% yards of 
goods 44 inches wide, with 14 
yard of all-over lace. Price, 
20 cents. 

cen 


8040—Ladies’ Box- 
Plaited Shirt-Waist—The 
shirt-waist pictured at the 
left is represented in white 
Sicilian. Box-plaits are one 
8053—Lapies’ BLouSE WAIST, TUCK ORCORD SHIRRED of the interesting features of 
IN REGULATION OR LONG SHOULDER YOKF EFFECT, thelmode, which closes under 
CLOSED AT THE BACK OR FRONT, WITH HIGHORANY the centre-front plait. A 
DESIRED ROUND NecK, FULL OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH SLEEVES AND WIDE OR NARROW GIRDLE-BELT, 





blousing effect may be given 
all around or at the front 
. only. Provision is made for 
80S 3—Ladies’ body and sleeve linings, but their use is a matter of prefer- 
Blouse Waist— ence. Box-plaits, corresponding with those in the waist, 
Tuck or cord shirrings are arranged to formayokeinregula- are arranged in the sleeves and may extend over the shoul- 
tion or long-shouldered effect in the waist portrayed above ders or terminate at the armholes in the regulation man- 
ner. Deep cuffs are supplied for the 
completion of the sleeves, and a plain 
standing collar is supported by anar- 
row neck-band. A ribbon belt is 
stylishly crushed about the waist. 
Louisine, albatross, cashmere, pon- 
gee and the new flannels are used 
Pattern 840 is in 7 sizes from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. For the 
medium size, it calls for 234 yards 
of material 44 inches wide. Price, 


20 cents. 
8040-LaADIES’ BOX-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST, CLOSED cy : ’ sag 
IN FRONT AND DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED AT 8005 Ladies ’ Misses’ or Girls 


rHe BACK, WITH THE BOX-PLAITSIN THE SLEEVEs Bishop Sleeve—The sleeves for coats, 
TERMINATING AT THE ARMHOLES OR EXTENDING 


OVER THE SHOULDERS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
LINING, 








in embroidered and plain crépe de Chine. A body lining jackets, etc., are 
serves as a foundation for the full blousing mode which may _ thesubjectofmuch 
close either at the back or front. The high neck is finished consideration this 
with a standing collar, but any desired round neck may be _ season, and should 
adopted, the neck being cut out at any row of shirrings. be chosen with dis- 
Bishop sleeves, with the linings faced in deep cuff effect for cretion. The de- 
full-length, or cut off for three-quarter length, are provided. sign shown at the AY 
A girdle-belt is stylishly crushed about the waist. bottom of the page OS WY 
Messaline, chiffon, louisine, peau de cygne, chiffon taf- may be formed Ry WS 
feta, messlinette and all soft silks and satins are adaptable. with one seam in 
Pattern 8053 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust regulation bishop 


WY 





8025—LapIEs, MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM 
1.EG-O’"-MUTTON SLEEVE, PLAITED OR GATH- 
ERED AT THE TOP WITH OR. WITHOUT THE 
CuFF. (FOR CoaTs, JACKETS, Ec.) 
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style and finished with a band or fancy 
cuff, while an entirely different effect is 
given by using an under portion that 
is extended to form a cuff. The fulness 
below the elbow sags over the cuff, and 
that at the top is disposed in gathers or 
plaits, as one may elect. 

This design 1s suitable for all cloak- 
ing materials, including vigoureux, co- 
vert, broadcloth, velours, brocades, etc. 
, Pattern 8005 is in 8 sizes from 8 to 15 
8005—Lapies’, Misses’ OR GIRLS’ BISHOP SLEEVE, IN REGULATION ONE-SEAMSTYLE inches arm measure, measuring the arm 
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WITH BAND OR FANCY CUFF, OR IN TWO-SEAM STYLE WITH THE UNDER about one inch below the armpit. For 
PORTION FORMING THE CUFF. (FOR Coats. JACKETS, ETC.) 11 inches arm measure, a pair of sleeves 
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will ne@d # yard of material 54 inches wide. Price of — the top may be laid in plaits, or gathered according to’ 


pattern, 10 cents. fancy. A deep turn-back cuff is sometimes added with’ 
oe good effect, but the plain tailor finish is also stylish. 
8025—Ladies’, Misses’ or Girls’ Two-Seam Leg-o’- This type of sleeve is adapted for development in all the 


Mutton Sleeve—The leg-o’-mutton sleeve is unquestion- fashionable cloaking materials, and a coat of black velvet 
with the sleeves like this would be extremely stylish. Co- 

vert, melton, kersey, serge and tweed are suggested. 
Pattern 8025 is in 8 sizes from 8 to 15 
inches arm measure, measuring the arm 
about 1 inch below the armpit. For 11 
inches arm, a pair of sleeves needs 114 yard 
of material 54 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


ae 


8032—-Ladies’, Misses’ or Girls’ One- 
Seam Bishop Sleeve—The new bishop sleeve 
for shirt-waists, etc., is wider at the top 
and narrower below the elbow than for- 
merly. A design of this type is shown at the 
left in develop- 
ments of ring- 
spotted écru flan- 
nel, white linen 
and brown pongee. 
It is shaped by 
one seam, and the 
lower edge is con- 
fined in a deep 
cuff or a plain 
band with or with- 
out a fancy cuff. 
A two-seam lining 
is given but need 
not be used. 

Pattern 8032 is 
in & sizes from 8 to 
15 inches arm 
























8032—LapIEs', MISSES' OR GIRLS’ ONE-SEAM BISHOP 
SLEEVE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING, AND WITH 
A DEEP CUFF ORA PLAIN BAND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Fancy CuFF. (FOR SHIRT-WaAIsTS, ETC.) 


ably gaining favor, and an excellent design 
that is suitable for coats, wraps, etc., ap- 
pears on the opposite page in tan cloth. It 
is shaped by two seams, and the fulness at 


CORD-SHIRRINGS DISTINGUISH THIS MODISH 
BLOUSE WAIST (No. 8063) OF BROCHE CHINA 
SILK, ANDO A MECHLIN LACE COLLAR ANO CUFF 
FACINGS ARE PRETTY DETAILS. 





8065 —LabiEs’ OR Misses’ PUFF SLEEVE, IN FULL OR ELROW 
LENGTH OR As A SHORT PUFF, 


A BAND OF LACE AT THE FRONT, ON THE COLLAR AND CurFs, ™easure, measuring the arm about 1 inch pean the ee 
LENDS EFFECTIVE DECORATION TO THIS SMART SHIRT-WAIST (No. Pit. For 11 inches arm measure, a Pe a ee 
8040) OF BONE-WHITE TAFFETA. require 134 yard of material 27 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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Short Round Length. trated on the pre- 
ceding page in dot- 
ted and plain crépe de Chine in association with 
all-over lace and edging. <A two-seam lining 
serves as a foundation, and provision is made 
for one, two or three puffs, and full or elbow 
length, and also for a short puff sleeve. The 
addition of the frill isa matter of taste. 

This type of sleeve is suitable for any dress 
or bodice of soft material, and as all of the new 
fabrics show this quality, its scope is large. 

Pattern 8065 is in 6 sizes from 9 to 14 inches 
arm measure, measuring the arm about 1 inch 
below the armpit. For 11 inches arm measure, 
a pair of sleeves requires 134 yard of material 
50 inches wide, with % yard of all-over lace to 
cover lower part of full-length sleeves with 
three puffs; with puffs to elbow, 34 yard: with 
short puffs, 1% yard. Price, 10 cents. 


ae 


8 0 1 6—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt—This 
modish walking skirt is represented in gray 
cheviot and also in mixed tweed. It consists 
of seven gores, the side-front gores having 
tuck-plaits in box-plait effect stitched to flounce 
depth. At each side-seam, underfolded fulness 


SY LADIES’ SKIRTS Ee 


8065—Ladies’ or Misses’ Puff Sleeve—A pattern line, woollen crash, canvas habit cloth and Vene-: 
that allows of several methods of treatment is illus- tian are excellent materials from which to choose. 


Round Length. 
8016—LaADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN 
ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR_ INSTEP 
LENGTH, WITH TUCK-PLAITS IN Box- 
PLAIT EFFECT TO FLOUNCE DEPTH IN 
EACH SIDE-FRONT GORE, WITH UNDER- 
FOLDED FULNESS AT CORRESPONDING 
FLOUNCE DEPTH AT EACH SIDF SEAM 
AND AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 


Pattern 8016 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 
inches waist measure. For 24 inches waist, 
the skirt requires 44g yards 44 inches wide of 
material without a nap or other distinct up or 
down; with a nap, 5% yards in the same width 
will be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8014—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt—Plaited 
effects in skirts are very fashionable, and new 
designs are constantly in demand. A stylish 
mode of this order is shown here in gray serge 
and in mixed homespun of a brown tone. It is 
of seven-gored construction with the fulness 
arranged to simulate wide box-plaits, those at the 
back meeting to form an underfolded plait. The 
stitching may terminate at any desired depth, the 
fulness below falling free and thus producing a 
smart flare at the foot. A medium sweep, round 
or short round length may be given, and the lower 
edge measures about six yards in the medium sizes 
with the plaits drawn out. The foundation is in five 
gores with inverted fulness at the back, but its use 
is purely optional. 

Tweed, cheviot, granite cloth, cravenetted suitings, 
broadcloth, mannish suitings, knickerbocker, vigou- 
reux and other durable materials are recommended. 

Pattern 8014 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside 
skirt requires 534 yards 44 inches wide of material 
without a nap or other distinct up or down; with a 
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8014—LADIEs'’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN MF- 














DIUM SWEEP, ROUND OR SHORT ROUND \ S\ Y 
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MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE IVI 
(;ORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 








is introduced at a corresponding depth, and SY 
the back gores are laid in an inverted box-plait Oe 
at the centre. Round, short round and instep lengths ure nap, 7!4 vards in the same 
given and a measurement of about four yards and one- width: for foundation, 67% 
half is allowed the entire lower edge in the medium sizes. yards 20 inches wide will be mk aa 
Panama suiting, serge. granite cloth, cravenette. zibe- needed Price. 25 cents. Short Round Length. 
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THIS BOX-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST, No. 8035, IS SHOWN IN A CAFE AU LAIT NUN’S-VEILING IS REPRESENTED IN THIS DE- 
MAKE-UP OF SMOKE-GRAY LANSDOWNE WITH ENGLISH EM- VELOPMENT OF TUCKED BLOUSE WAIST No. 8036 AND SKIRT 
BROIDERY: THE SKIRT No. 8016 1S OF BLACK BAREGE. No. 8014, ALL-OVER LACE AFFORDING CECORATION. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 


excellent for 
rai? Saiuit) 
Pratt sen , : everyday wear 
AAD " PPE: é ° . 
AY BY with shirt-waists. 
English whipcord 
will make up 
prettily with a Jf 
jacket of the same 
material, and 
=< 
melton, covert, 
serge, kersey, vi- 
cuna, zibeline, home- 
spun, hair-line wors- 
teds, cravenette and 
twine suitings are also 
recommended. 
Pattern 8054 isin S 
sizes from 20 to 34 
inches waist measure. 
8011 —LADIES’ FIVveE- For D4 inches waist, 
GORED SKIRT, IN F ROU- it calls for 634 yards 
FROU OR REGULATION of material 50 inches 


LONG OR MEDIUM , : 
. wide. Price, 20 ce , 
SWEEP OR ROUND I e, nts 






Regulation Round Length. 


LENGTH, SHIRRED IN 2 
YOKE OUTLINE, OR 
SHIRRED, TUCK-PLAITED 80 18—Ladics’. 


OR GATHERED TO THE Seven-Gored Skirt— 
Frou-Frou Round Length. YOKE, OR GATHERED’ <A yoke and band fac- 
TO A BELT; MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. ings in plain or fancy 





outline add materially 
8011—Ladies’ to the attractiveness of the skirt portrayed on page 902, but 
Five-Gored Skirt— the plainly developed skirt is always favored. Brown storm 
A graceful 
mode is shown 
above in black 
point d’esprit 
and in vray 
colienne. Five 
gores were 
used in mak- 
ing it and 
Frou-Frou Long Sweep. frou-frou as 
well as reg- 
ulation long or medium sweep or round length is 
allowed, the lower edge measuring about five yards 
and three-fourths in the medium sizes. Shirrings 
are introduced to yoke depth at the top, but these, 
however, may be replaced by a plain yoke, the skirt 
being shirred, tuck-plaited or gathered to it, or gath- 
ers may adjust it all around toa belt. A five-gored 
foundation skirt with an inverted box-plait at the 
back was employed in this instance, but its use is 
a matter of taste. : 
Louisine, taffeta, voile, étamine, foulard, pongec, 
crépe de Chine and all pliable fabrics are suitable. 
Pattern 8011 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 inches 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside 
skirt will require 7 vards of material 44 inches 
wide; for the foundation, 744 yards 20 inches wide 
will be needed. Price, 25 cents. 
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Round Length. 





8054—Laniks’ Box-PLAITED FIVE- 
8054—Ladies’ Box-Plaited Five-Gored Skirt—Al- GorED SKIRT. IN: THIRTEEN-GoRED 
though only five gores are used in the construction of ff EEFEECT, AND IN RouND, SHOR? 
this skirt, a thirteen-gored effect is given by the : kouND OK INSTEP LENGTH, WITH 
arrangement of the box-plaits. Stitching at the Xf rHE STITCHING TO ANY YOKE OR 
edges of the folds may be used to any yoke or flounce we PLOUNCE DEITH, WITH OR WITH- 
depth, and the pattern includes a yoke in fancy out- \ ; X OUT THE YOKE, 
line, the use of which is optional. The measurement FEMS AS 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes with the plaits a cheviot and fancy woollen goods 
drawn out is about five yards and one-half. Choice Short Round Length. were used tor illustration, and 
is given of round, short round and instep lengths, machine-stitching gives a tailor 


and the skirt is here pictured m mixed and plain suiting. — finish. Seven gores afford excellent shaping, the mode 
The flecked suitings and other mixtures are stylish, and — being closely adjusted about the hips and flaring smartly 
900 
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BLOUSE WAIST No. 8063 AND SKIRT No. 8011 ARE REPRESENTED THE NEW DIRECTOIRE BASQUE WAIST, No. 8046, iS HERE 
IN MIST-GRAY EQOLIENNE, WITH SHIRRINGS, BEAD-TRIMMED BANDS SHOWN IN SPOT-BROCADED VELVET WITH WHITE SILK RE- 
OF SILK AND ALL-OVER LACE FOR ORNAMENTATION. VERS, ANu THE SKIRT IS No. 8064 IN BLACK BROADCLOTH. 
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round or instep length may be given, the lower edge measur- 
ing about four yards and one-fourth in the medium sizes. 


Blue serge would 
make a serviceable 
skirt, and narrow 
braid might be used 
to trim the yoke and 
band facings. Cloth- 
covered buttons in 
groups of two ar 
three would he ef- 
fective with the scol- 
loped band facings. 

Pattern 8018 is in 
9 sizes from 20 to a6 
inches waist meas- 
ure. For 24 inches 
waist, the skirt with 
voke and band fac- 
ings needs G!y yards 
of material 44 inches 
wide; without yoke 
and band facings, 
43) yardsin thesame 
width. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents, 


ae 


8 06 2—Ladies’ 
Three-Piece Skirt— 


A circular flounce 


gives a graceful appearance to the mode here shown in 
figured crépe de Chine and in dark-blue voile with appliqué 
band for decoration, a pepper-and-salt mixture is also 
given in a plainer development. 






Short Round Length, 


C >a 


piece style. snugly fit- 
ted by darts over the 
hips, and the back 
may have an inverted 
box-plait or gathers 
or be in habit style. 
It is equally modish 
without the flouncc, 
hut when employed 
the goods need net 
extend beneath it. A 
measurement of about 
four yards and one- 
fourth is allowed the 
loweredge of the skirt, 
and the flounce mcas- 
urcs aLout five yards 
and one-half in 
the medinm sizes. 

Green satin foulard with folds or narrow plaitings 
for decoration would make a pretty skirt. Peau de 
cygne, crépe de Paris, nun's-veiling, peau de crépe, éta- 
mine, grenadine, albatrossand cashmere areavailable. 

Pattern 8062 is in & sizes from 20 to 84 inches 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt with 
material cut awav beneath flounce will need 51% 
yards 44 inches wide, or 45g yards 50 inches wide; 
without flounce, 3°34 yards 44 inches wide, or 3538 
yards 50 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8050—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Kilt-Plaited Skirt— 
The plaited skirts still retain their popularity, and 
an extremely smart one is portrayed on page 904 in 
mixed cheviot and in blue serge. It is shaped by 
seven gores laid in kilt-plaits that are arranged to give the 
effect of a box-plait in front and meet to form an inverted 
plait at the back. Stitching to anv voke or flounce depth 
may hold them in place, and in walking they spread, giv- 
ing a pretty effect. A yoke in rounding outline may be 


LADIES’ SKIRTS 
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8018—LADIFES'’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN 
ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR _  INSTEP 
LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED Box-PLaAIr 
OR IN HABIT STYLE AT THE RACK, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE YOKE OR BAND Fac- 
INGS IN PLAIN OR FANCY OUTLINE. 
(Described on page 900.) 


at the foot. The back may have 
an inverted box-plait or be in 
habit stvle, and round, short 
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Long Sweep, 
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8062—LapIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, IN LONG OR 
MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH AN : ¥ 
INVERTED BoxX-PLAIT, GATHERS OR IN HABIT Nn > 
STYLE AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE xX ‘ 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE Sh 


SKIRT MAY BE CUT Away. ee oie 
Medium Sweep. 


employed, and a measurement of about five yards and 
three-fourths ,is allowed the lower edge in the medium 
sizes with the plaits drawn out. 

The skirt is in three- Serge, hopsacking, tweed, mixed and flecked suitings, 
902 
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ON THIS FIGURE ARE SHOWN THE NEW TUCKED ETON JACKET, A STYLISH SEVEN-EIGHTHS COAT, No. 8013, OF BLACK 
No. 8057, AND THREE-PIECE SKIRT No. 8062 IN GRAY CANVAS COVERT, WITH VELVET CUFFS AND COLLAR, WAS ASSO- 
ETAMINE, WITH REVERS OF BLACK SATIN. CIATED WITH SKIRT No. 8018, MADE OF BLUE ZIBELINE. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 









cheviot and kindred materials make stylish skirts, Pattern 8060 is in S sizes from 20 to 34 inches waist 
and rows of stitching or narrow braid may be used measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside skirt re- 
quires 514 yards 
50 inches wide of 
material without 
a nap or other 
distinct up or down; 
with a nap, 5% vards 
in the same width; for - 
foundation, 6% yards 
20 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 25 cents. 
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8003—Ladies’ Tea- 
Gown or Wrapper, or 
Matinée—A pretty de- 
sign for a tea-gown or 
wrapper, and onc that 
is suitable for a mat- 
inéc also is shown at the 
top of page 906 in 
baby-blue cashmere 
and in ring-spotted vi- 





Instep Length. 
8050—LapIFs' SEVEN-GORED KILT-PLAITED SKIRT, IN 


ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH OR 


- : , Vv : x-plai 
WITHOUT THE YOKE, OR THE STITCHING TO ANY YOKE ella, The box-plaits 
or FLouncE DEPTH are stitched in tuck ef- 


(Described on page 902.) fect to yoke depth, the 

fulness below falling in 

to trim when _ graceful lines to the floor. Two wide tucks above a deep hem 
the yoke isem- form a pretty finish for the lower edge of the wrapper which 
ployed. is made with a medium sweep. The neck may be high 
Pattern 8050 with a standing collar or in pointed outline, a flat collar 

is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches waist measure. For 24 of lace being used or not in either instance. The sleeves 
inches waist, the skirt will require 68% yards 44 inches wide are in full length with the linings faced to form deep, cuffs 


of material without 
a nap or other dis- 
tinct up or down; 
with a nap 84 
yards in the same 
width will be need- 
ed. Price of pat- 
tern, 20 cents. 
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8 0 6 0 — Ladies’ 
Nine-Gored Skirt— 
The tucked skirt is 
as popular as ever 
for walking and gen- 
eral wear, and a 
stylish design is 
here portrayed in 
Oxford cravenette. 
Nine gores are used, 
and a box-plait ef- 
fect is given by the arrangement of the 
tucks, which are stitched to any yoke or 
flounce depth, the tucks at the back being 
brought together to dispose of the extra 
fulness which is laid in an underfolded 
box-plait. The lower edge in the medium 
sizes affords a measurement of about five 
vards and three-fourths. Medium sweep, 





Round Length. 
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or in three-quarter length 
with frills of lace, and may 
be sewed to conventional or 
deep armholes. Lace appli- 
qué outlines the closing and 
the deep armholes. 


Round Length. 
round and short round lengths are con- 8060—LanIEs’ NINE-GORED SKIRT, IN MEDIUM A pretty wrapper might 


” ‘i ~~ 7~ » : is ees 2 

SWEEP, ROUND OR SHORT RouND LENGTH, be made of silk mull of a 
PUCKED IN Box-PLAIT EFFECT AND STITCHED 
TO ANY YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH; MADE 


sidered in the pattern, and a foundation 


skirt composed of five gores w.th an in- delicate pink color with a 


verted box-plait at the back is supplied, UIT OR ELT OL HE PING oMES POENiaAs collar af tucked mull edged 
but is not indispensable. TION SKIRT. with Valenciennes lace, and 

Donegal tweed is very serviceable for a matinée of ivory cashmere 
everyday wear, and the mannish mixtures are smart. trimmed with ruchings ot mbbon would be dainty. 


Kersey, habit cloth, zibcline, camels hatr and serge are Nun's-veiling, crépe de Chine, pongec, China silk, voile 
recommended, with stitching of self or a contrasting color. © and washable fabrics are used. 
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A PLAITED BOLERO IS A FEATURE OF THE BLOUSE WAIST, AN ERMINE COLLAR AND LACE MOTIFS GIVE EFFECTIVE CON- 
No. 8048, HERE PICTURED WITH SKIRT NO. 8060 IN TAN CLOTH TRAST TO THIS DRESSY CAPE, No. 8063, OF GREEN VELVET; 
ASSOCIATED WITH WHITE SATIN, LACE AND BLACK VELVET. THE SKIRT, NO. 8060, IS OF BROCHE SILK. 
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(Mec) LADIES’ TEA-CGOWNS OR WRAPPERS [lei¥el 


Pattern 8003 
isin 4 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 
For 36 inches 
bust, the wrap- 
per will need 
7% yards of 
goods 44 inches 
wide; the ma- 
tinée, 334 yards 
in the same 
width; each 
with 4 yard of 


all-over lace for standing collar and flat 


collar. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


804 1—Ladies’ Wrapper—A front yoke 
adds to the becomingness of the wrapper 
pictured below, the material selected for this 
make-up being mustard-brown cashmere in 
association with imitation Irish point lace. 
A lining front assists in giving a trim ap- 


pearance to the mode, and acts as 
a foundation for the full, gathered 
fronts, suspended from the yoke. 
The sides and backs are gored and 
snugly fitted to the figure. Closing 
is effected invisibly at the front, 
and the pattern allows for medium 
sweep or round length, with or 
without a straight flounce, and also 
for high neck with rolling collar 
as well as Dutch square neck. 
Bishop shaping characterizes the 
sleeves, which are fashionably full 
and gathered into bands, provision 


kKound Length, 














8003—LapDIEs’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER IN MEDIUM 
SwEEP LENGTH], OR MATINEE, WITH BOX-PLAITS 
STITCHED IN TUCK EFFECT, HIGH OR POINTED 
NECK AND FULL OR THREE- QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES SEWED TO CONVENTIONAL OR DEEP ARM- 
HOLES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE FLAT COLLAR. 
(Described on Page 904.) 









VALLE 


LULL 


tit, 


Vee Le 


supported when 
desired by two- 
seam linings. 
Viyella, ze- 
nana, French 
flannel, pongee, 
foulard, plaid 
and fancy silks 
and washable 
SA materials are 
Medium Sweep. adaptable. 


ame patie 


nnn 5 





Round Length. 


8041—LaDIES’ WRAPPER, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR [ROUND LENGTH, Pattern 8041 
WITH HIGH OR DUTCH SQUARE NECK AND FULL OR SHORT THREE- isin 8sizes from 
QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE LININGS, 32 to 46 inches 

“TE - : 1 5 
CUFFS OR STRAIGHT FLOUNCE., Iaet aneacure. 


For medium 
being made for full — size, the wrapper with flounce calls for 12!¢ yards of mate- 


and short three- rial 36 inches wide; without flounce, 91% vards in the 
quarter lengths, same width, with 44 yard of all-over lace, Price, 20 cents. 
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PINK TAMISE CLOTH IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE MAKE-UP OF THIS DAINTY WRAPPER, No. 8041, 1S MADE OF DOT-EMBROID- 
THIS GRACEFUL TEA-GOWN, No. 80038, BLACK VELVET BOWS ERED FRENCH FLANNEL IN AN ECRU SHADE, WITH DARNED 
AND FILET LACE PROVIDING DECORATION. NET AFFORDING EFFECTIVE ORNAMENTATION. 
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& LADIES’ DRESSING-SACKS, UNDERWEAR, ETC. % 


8069—Ladies’ Tucked or Gathered Dressing-Sack, or 
Matinée — Dotted albatross of a pale - blue shade, and 
mignonette-green vivella are pictured in the illustrations 
of this dainty negligée. An exceptionally prett¢ effect is 


ED OR GATHERED 
. DRESSING- SACK OR 
— — MATINEE, WITH 
HiGh oR PoMPADOUR NECK 
\ND PULL OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH BISHOP OR FLOWING 
SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
rue Caprke CoLLaAR OR Bopby 
LINING. 





oven bythe Pompadour neck, 
though the fronts may be 
extended in high-neck style, 
fine tucks to voke depth or 
yvathers disposing of the ful- 
ness. A standing collar is fur- 
nished. A dart-fitted body lining may serve as a founda- 
tion, but if it is not used a belt-stay is tacked underneath 
to secure the fulness at the waist-line and draw the matinée 
in at the back. Under-arm gores are used, and the fronts 
hang free. A cape collar increases the attractiveness of 
the mode, although it is not essential to its development. 
Either the flowing or the bishop sleeves in full or three- 
quarter length are in keeping with the general design, and 
bands are supphed for fimishing the latter. Point de 
Venise insertion, mbbon-run beading and repoussé lace 
edging are shown as decoration in the engravings. 
Pekin-striped wash silk in pale colors is very pretty for 
dressing-sacks, and a charming matinée might be made of 
canary-colored crépe de Chine, claborately trimmed with 
French lace. Pongee, foulard, louisine, India silk, Ha- 








8058 —-OPERA Rac, DRAWN IN AT THE Top WITH RINGS AND 
RIBBON, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED BoTTOomM. 


butai, cashmere, veiling. wool or silk batiste, dimity, lawn 
or Swiss will prove satisfactory. . 

Pattern 8069 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure, For the medium size, it calls for 414 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 234 yards 44 inches wide. 
Price, 20 cents. 





8069—I.apiES’ TUCK- 


8058—Opera Bag—Manv women prefer a fancy bag 
for carrying the opera glasses to the ordinary leather cage. 
Black and figured silk are shown in the accompanying illtts- 
trations, and in each instance a pale silk lining is uséd. -A 
piece of cardboard covered with the material may 
be inserted at the bottom, the bag being gathered 
to it, or a straight seam may be used instead. The 
upper edge is rounded and closing is made by ribbon 
run through silk-covered rings. 

These bags are large cnough to contaim a small 
purse, handkerchief, veil, ete., as well as the opera 
glasses, and will be found convenient for carrying 
small articles while shopping, visiting, etc. Fabric 
to match the gown may be selected, or any fancy 
material, such as velvet or satin brocade, Dresden, 
Droguet or Pompadour silk, printed ribbons, and 
ottoman, bengaline, or faille silk, chiffon velours. 
satins, etc., will give satisfaction. The rings are 
buttonholed or crochcted with silk. 

Pattern 8058 is in one size. It calls for 4 yard of 
material 24 or more inches wide for outside or lining. 


Price, 10 cents. 
3 ale 


8045—Ladies’ or Misses’ Corset-Cover—Unique de- 
signs in lingerie are eagerly sought, and, in corset-covers 
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PRINTED CREPE OLGA GF A PALE ECRU TINT WAS USED FOR THIS 
MATINEE, No. 8069, AND BRUSSELS LACE, BEADING AND BLACK VEL- 
VET RIBBON ARE DECORATIVE DETAILS. 
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particularly, original ideas are quickly adopted. The 
simple modes are sometimes the most effective, and the 


8045—LaDIES’ OR MISSES’ CORSET-COVER, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE SHIELD SLEEVES, SKIRT OR 
UNDER-ARM SEAMS. 


one here pictured is of this type. Linen cambric with 
hand-embroidery and eyelet decoration and nainsook with 
and without insertion were used for illustration, ribbon-run 
beading and edging being employed in each instance. 






8023—Lapl!Es’ FIVE- GORED SHORT 
PETTICOAT OR UNDER-SKIRT, 
WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR 
GATHERS AT THE BACK OR IN HABIT 
STYLE, AND WITIL OR WITHOUT 
THE GATHERED FLOUNCE FROM 
BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAyY 
BE CuT Away. 


The corset - cover 
may be made in 
one piece with 
shoulder seams 
only, or with un- 
der-arm seams, 
and buttons and 
buttonholes are 
used in closing. 
Shield sleeves and 
a skirt are included 
in the pattern, but 
both are optional. 
English embroid- 
ery with coarse 
net under the open 
spaces is a very 
effective form of 
decoration, and lace insertion over pale-colored wash 
ribbon and with bows of the ribbon is pretty. Cambric, 
longcloth, linen, muslin, linon and wash silk are adaptable. 

Pattern 8045 is in 9 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, For the medium size, it calls for 2 yards of material 
27 inches wide or 1% yard 36 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 
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8037—LapiEs’ DART-FITTED FRENCH OPEN DRAWERS, WITH PLAIN OR GRADUATED, 
CIRCULAR OR GATHERED STRAIGHT RUFFLES. 


8023—Ladies’ Five-Gored Short Petticoat or Under- 
Skirt— Paris muslin associated with embroidered flouncing 
and beading in one instance, and insertion 
and edging in the other was used for the 
skirt represented at the left, and another view 
illustrates it in soft white flannel with feather- 
stitching. A smooth adjustment is given 
about the hips, five gores being used in shap- 
ing, and an inverted box-plait or gathers may 
dispose of the fulness at the back or it may be 
in habit style. A belt or draw-string may 
finish the top. When the flounce is used, the 
skirt may be cut away beneath it; when 
omitted, a hem is employed. 

Nainsook and linen cambric make dainty 
under-skirts, and the flounce may be hand- 
embroidered and trimmed with edging. For 
Winter, flannels may be used, and fancy stitch- 
ing and crocheted lace will provide suitable 
ornamentation. Longcloth, mazalea, lawn, 
cambric, flannelette and canton flannel are also used. 

Pattern 8023 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the petticoat with gores 
cut away beneath flounce will need 1 yard of cambric 36 
inches wide, with 3% yards of flouncing 
1034 inches wide; of one material it re- 
quires 34% yards 27 inches wide, or 214 
yards 36 inches wide, or 2 yards 45 inches 
wide; without flounce 314 yards 27 inches 
wide or 25 yards 36 inches wide, or 2 
yards 45 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
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8037—Ladies’ Dart-Fitted French Open 
Drawers—The drawers here represented 
are of French design and were developed 
in nainsook associated with embroidered 
and hemstitched flouncing, lace and bead- 
ing. Inside leg seams give shaping, and 
darts take up the fulness over the hips, the plaits at the 
back being stitched down for a short distance. Plain or 
graduated circular or gathered straight ruffles are added 
to give a fluffy finish. 

Longcloth, mazalea, muslin and cambric are generally 
used for undergarments and Valenciennes, Mechlin and 
point de Paris laces, Plauen or Hamburg needlework 
edging would provide suitable trimming and unlimited 
opportunity is given for the employment of original ideas. 

Pattern 8037 is in 9 sizes 20 to 36 inches waist measure. 


For 24 inches waist, it will require 
1% yard of cambric 36 inches 
wide, with 34% yards of embroid- 
ered or hemstitched edging 7 
inches wide for plain gathered 
ruffles; or of one material 27% yards 30 inches wide, or 25% 
yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COSTUMES = Bee 


8056—Misses’ Gathered or Shirred Costume—Lace is_ ing effect may be introduced all around or at the front 
employed with good effect in the various developments of — only. The high neck is finished with a standing collar 
this pretty modc, reproductions being given in dotted and with or without the facing in chemisette effect out- 








8056—MISSES’ GATHERED OR SHIRRED COSTUME, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE TRIMMING RUFFLES: CONSISTING OF 
A BLOUSE WAIST, CLOSED AND BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH SQUARE YOKE IN HIGH 
DUTCH ROUND OR SQUARE OR LOW ROUND NECK AND 
FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE POINTED BERTHA; AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT. 





white eolienne, café au lait nun’s-veiling and in printed lined by a strap which also forms a finish for the V neck. 
voile. The blouse effect at the back of the waist is per- The tucked sleeves are in full length with deep or shallow 
missible, but the drawn down style is also considered, and — cuffs, or cut off in three-quarter length. Sleeve caps give 
the front pouched becomingly over 
the fitted lining. A square yoke is 
an important feature, and may be 
made with a high neck and standing 
collar, or in Dutch round, or square, 
or low round outline, a pointed ber 
tha being employed when desired, 
AA back closing is used. The sleeves, 
in full or three-quarter length, may 
be plain or trimmed with ruffles and 
supported by linings. The skirt is 
in five gores, gathered or shirred 
at the top to correspond with the 
waist, and the trimming ruffles are 
optional. The lower edge measure- 
ment in the middle sizes is about 
four yards. A narrow belt is worn. 

Satisfactory results are obtainable 
from China silk, pongee, chiffon cloth, 
mousseline, sprigged challis, Brussels 
net, fine cashmere and_ albatross. 

Pattern 8056 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years. Por 15 
years, the costume without ruffles calls for 5°) yards of ma- 
terial 44 inches wide, with 2 yards of all-over lace; tor rutf- 
fles, 254 vards of material 44 inches wide, or 1744 yards of 
edging 414% inches wide for skirt ruffles and 5°, yards of 
edging 34% inches wide for sleeve ruffles. Price, 25 cents. 
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8009—Misses’ Tucked Shirt-Waist Costume —The shirt- g8009~— Misses’ TucKED Suirr- 
waist costume here illustrated shows tucks in the decora- Waist COSTUME: CONSISTING OF 
tion. Burnt-onion veiling and pale-green lansdowne are \ SHIRT-Walst, CLOSED AND 
represented in the illustrations. The skirt is in five gores BLOUSED OR DRAWN Down ar 
tucked to yoke depth, with an inverted box-plait at the THE, BACK, WITH HIGH OR, ¥ 
back or gathered all around. Two wide tucks follow the MEO R aN PRR e ere 

; ‘ , 3 ‘ SLEEVES WITH DEEP OR SHAL- 

lower edge, which, in the middle sizes, affords a measure Low (OLBRS. oe Wink. “Paws 
ment of about four yards and one-fourth. QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, : 

The shirt-waist 1s tucked at each side of the front and WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING OR SLEEVE CAPS: AND A FIVE- 
back, the latter closing invisibly at the centre, and a blous- GORED SKIRT, TUCKED OR GATHERED AT THE Top, 
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A PRETTY FROCK FOR PARTY WEAR IS HERE PIC- 
TURED IN WHITE SILK VOILE, WITH A LOW-NECKED 
YOKE OF FAGGOTED RIBBON, LINGERIE FRILLS AND 
LACE; THE PATTERN IS No. 8056. 


the popular broad appearance, but these are employed only 
when desired, and a crush girdle, drawn to give a deep 
effect in front, makes an attractive finish for the mode. 
Body and sleeve linings are provided, but the use of either 
is a matter of choice. 

Cashmere, voile, étamine, serge, challis, foulard and 
the new taffetas are the usual selections for such modes. 

Pattern 8009 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. For 
15 years, it calls for 714% 
vards of material 44 inches 
wide, with 4 yard of all- 
over lace 18 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


wae 


802 4—Girls’ Costume— 
The long blouse character- 
izes the frock here illus- 


trated, and the = surplice 
closing is a noteworthy 
feature. Mistral in a light- 


tan shade was used in the 
make-up and écru insertion provided suitable 
trimming. A four-gored skirt forms part of the 
costume; it is gathered to the side-front seams 
and attached to a long under-body topped by 
a standing collar and closing at the back. The 
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A PLEASING DESIGN FOR A SHIRT-WAIST 
COSTUME, No. 8009, IS HERE PORTRAYED 
IN PRINTED BLUE CREPE ALBATROSS, WITH 
A TOUCH OF REPOUSSE ALL-OVER LACE. 








No. 8024 IS REPRODUCED IN DOTTED 
ALBATROSS AT THIS FIGURE, AND A LACE 
COLLAR AND CUFFS AND A CRUSH BELT 
OF PLAIN SILK GIVE A PRETTY FINISH. 


blouse is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and bags all 
around, the fulness at the lower 
edge being confined ina belt. A 
cape collar rippling prettily about 
the shoulders follows the front 
edges which outline a full vest or 
a plain shield-facing applied to 


the under-body. The sleeves are in bishop style with 


two-seam linings, and may have deep or shallow cuffs. A 
tan louisine ribbon belt is prettily bowed at the front. 
Cashmere, albatross, cheviot, cloth and tweed are 
excellent materials for every-day or school wear. 
Pattern 8024 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, it will need 6% yards of material 27 inches 
wide. 


Price of pattern, 20 cents. 





8024 —GIRLS’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
SURPLICE BLOUSE, WITH DEEP OR SHALLOW 
CUFFS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR ; 
AND A FOUR-GORED SKIRT, GATHERED AT 
THE SIDES AND BACK AND ATTACHED TO A 
LONG UNDER-BODY HAVING A FULL VEST 
OR PLAIN SHIELD-FACING. 


MISSES’ COSTUMES: GIRLS’ DRESSES AND COSTUMES 


Pattern 8029 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, the skirt, jacket and peplum will require 514 
yards of material 50 inches wide; for the shirt-waist 2 
yards 44 inches wide will be needed. Price, 25 cents. 


8029—Misses’ Three-Piece Costume—aA stylish three- 
piece costume is here shown, the jacket and skirt being 
represented in chcviot suiting with accessories of white, and 
the shirt-waist is of .white cashmere. 


The skirt is in 
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8029—MISSEs’ THREE-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy 


LINING; A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH THE BOX-PLAITS STITCHED TO 
FLOUNCE OR ANY DESIRED YOKE DEPTH; AND AN ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE VEST, SEPARATE 
PEPLUM, CUFFS OR SHOULDER CAPES HAVING BOX-PLAITS EXTENDING TO THE NECK OR TERMINATING 


AT THE ARMHOLES. 


seven gores, with a box-plait at each side seam stitched to 
flounce or any desired yoke depth, and an inverted box- 
plait at the back. A measurement of about four yards and 
one-fourth is allowed the lower edge with plaits drawn 
out in the middle sizes. 

The Eton jacket is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams, and the fronts may be rolled back in revers to dis- 
close a vest, or be lapped and closed invisibly. A strap, 
pointed at the back, follows the neck and front edges. The 
sleeves are of bishop shaping, gathered into wristbands 
that may support fancy cuffs. Shoulder capes with box- 
plaits extending to 
the neck or terminat- 
ing at the armholes 
are stylishly added, if 
desired, to give 
breadth to the shoul- 
ders. The peplum is 
finished with a belt. 

The shirt- waist is 
tucked at each side 
of the closing, the 
tucks nearest the 
armholes terminating 
at yoke depth. The 
back is also tucked, 
and bloused lke the 
front or drawn down 
snugly. A narrow 
band and a standing 
collar complete the 
neck, and the bishop sleeves are finished with band cuffs. 

All suiting fabrics, such as melrose, Scotch tweed, covert 
and cravenette, are appropriate for the jacket and skirt. 
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8038—GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH BODY AND 
SKIRT IN ONE, REMOVABLE SHIELD AND IN- 
VERTED PLAITED FULNESS BELOW THE BELT 
AT THE UNDER-ARM SEAMS. 
PETTICOATS OR BLOOMERS.) 


803 8—Girls’ Russian Dress 
Brown serge is represented in 
the illustrations of this stylish 
little frock, and black soutache braid and a white shield 
lend pleasing contrast. The body and skirt are in one, but 
the straight lines are broken by the addition of a belt of 
the material. Two tucks are arranged at each side of a 
box-plait at the front and back, the stitching terminating 
at body depth. The fronts are cut out at the top to 
accommodate a removable shield with standing collar, and 
a fancy tab collar is a distinguishing feature. Inverted 
plaited fulness is in- 
troduced at the un- 
der-arm seams below 
the belt. A deep hem 
is allowed at the lower 
edge, and a silk four- 
in-hand tie is a smart 
accessory. The sleeves 
are in bishop style 
gathered into wrist- 
bands, and are made 
with two tucks at the 
top. Bloomers or pet- 
ticoats may be worn 
with frocks of this 
type. 

Bright plaids are 
very popular this sea- 
son, and would be 
pretty in this style of 
dress, with a shield, collars and wristbands of plain material 
trimmed with braid in two widths. Lady’s-cloth, kersey, 
melton, cheviot, zibeline and canvas are recommended. 





(FOR WEAR WITH 
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CAFE AU LAIT LADY’S-CLOTH WAS USED WIDE AND NARROW TUCKS ARE ATTRACTIVELY THIS RUSSIAN DRESS IS OF CREAM- 
FOR THE JACKET AND SKIRT OF THIS SMART USED IN THIS COSTUME (No. 8008) OF NAVY-BLUE WHITE SERGE, WITH LACE SHIELD AND 
THREE-PIECE COSTUME, No. 8029, AND THE MESSLINETTE, AND ALL-OVER LACE APPEARS ON CUFFS, A RED TIE AND BELT; THE DE- 
SHIRT-WAIST IS OF LOUISINE. THE YOKE AND SLEEVES. SIGN IS No. 8038. 


Pattern 8038 1s in 10 sizes from 5 to 14 years of age. effect, or the yoke may he omitted for low neck. The 
For 9 years, it calls for 37% yards of material 44 inches _ sleeves are tucked at the top and may be in full-length with 
wide, with 4 yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide — band or deep cuffs, or in three-quarter length finished with 
for shield. Price of afrill. The skirt is in 
pattern, 20 cents. five gores tucked at 

ow the top with an in- 


verted box - plait at 
800 8—Girls’ Tuck- the back or gathered 
ed Costume — This 


all around. Four 
stylish dress presents wide tucks decorate 
many attractive fea- 


the lower edge, and 
tures and is here por- the attachment to the 
trayed in azure-blue 


waist is concealed by 
lansdowne with lace, 


a belt.’ 
and in pink China a A pretty afternoon 
sik. The blouse- 


8008—GIRLS’ TUCKED CosTUME: consistiInc ress may be made 
waist is tucked at OF A BLOUSE WAIST, WITH YOKE IN PLain Of natural - colored 
each side of the front OR Fancy OUTLINE AND IN HIGH OR DUTCH pongee with a yoke 
and the back closing Rounp NECK, OR WITH Low Neck, and cuffs of écru lace, 
and droops gracefully AND WITH FULL OR THREE-QUARTER anda serviceable 
all around, a lining 


LENGTH SLEEVES; AND AN ATTACHED IIVE- dress for school is 
being employed to GORED SKIRT, TUCKED OR GATHERED AT 





ye 





pretty in blue serge 


give support. A yoke BEET LOr: with the yoke outlined 
in plain or fancy out- in red or black braid. 
line tops the mode, a strap of silk with the ends crossed in Pattern 8008 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 years of age. For 


front outlining it in the latter case. Provisionis made for 9 years, it needs 37% yards of material 44 inches wide, with 
a high neck with a standing collar or fora Dutch round 34 yard of all-over lace and 4% yard of silk. Price, 20 cents. 
913 
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@) MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ COSTUMES; GIRLS’ DRESSES @& 


802 2—Misses’ or Girls’ Sailor Costume—No style of fronts are cut away to accommodate the removable shield 
dress is more suitable for school or general wear than the topped by a standing collar, and a sailor collar with wide or 
simple sailor costume, and a design that is sure to be a_ regulation front ends finishes the neck. A yoke-facing 
favorite is here portrayed in navy-blue serge contrasted in fancy outline may be applied, and choice is given in the 
with white, wide and narrow braid being used for decora- selection of the sleeves, those of bishop shaping confined 
tion. The skirt form- 
ing a part of this jaun- 
ty mode is in seven 
gores and may have 
a yoke-facing in fancy 
outline terminating at 
the front gore. A 
tuck-plait is arranged 
at each side seam 
above underfolded 
fulness which is left 
to fall free, producing 
a smart effect in walk- 
ing. An inverted box- 
plait or gathers may 
take up the fulness at 
the back, and the en- 
tire lower edge meas- 
ures about four yards 
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8022-— MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE YOKE-FACINGS: CONSISTING 
OF A BLOuSE, CLOSED IN FRONT OR SLIPPED 
OVER THE HEAD, WITH SLIGHT OR REGULATION 
BLOUSE AT THE BACK, REMOVABLE SHIELD, 
SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES, AND SAILOR COL- 
LAR HAVING WIDF OR REGULATION FRONT 
Enns; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH A 
TuckK-PLaltIt aT EACH SIDE SEAM ABOVE UNDER- 
FOLDED FULNESS, AND AN INVERTED BOx- 
PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


in the mid- in bands being supplied as well as sailor sleeves with a 

dle sizes. box-plait at the top and side-plaits at the wrist. A crush 
Theblouse belt and silk tie are stylish adjuncts. 

is designed A blue flannel suit would be pretty with the collar and 


to close in shield of red and trimmings of white braid. Cheviot, 
front or be cashmere, tweed, hopsacking, Henrietta cloth, viyella, 
slipped over canvas and wool crash are excellent materials. 

the head, Pattern 8022 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 years of age. 
and bags all For 15 years, it calls for 534 yards of blue serge 44 inches 
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8042—GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FLAT COLLAR OR 
STANDING BAND AND BISHOP OR COAT SLEEVES, 
AND AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT SKIRT. 





around in wide, with 5g yard of white serge in the same width for 
the charac- — sailor collar and shield, or 4% yard of white goods 27 inches 
teristicman- wide for shield. Of one material, it requires 108% yards 
ner or is 27 inches wide, or 7% yards 36 inches wide, or 534 yards 
slaghtly 14 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 
A BECOMING MODE, SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR aie "a ae 

GENERAL WEAR, iS ILLUSTRATED AT THIS FIGURE sats, ees eae ATG 

IN SEAL-BROWN AND PALE-TAN FRENCH FLANNEL; more becom- 8042—Girls Dress—A plain dress is illustrated just 

THE NUMBER 1S 8022. ing. The above in cashmere in one of the new tan shades. The 

914 
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body is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
fastens at thé back. <A standing band or flat collar may 
complete the neck. The straight full skirt is attached to 
the. waist by gath- 
ers, and the lower 
edge has a deep 
hem. Sleeves of 
bishop shaping gath- 
ered into wrist- 
bands are supplied, 
as well as regulation 
coat sleeves shaped 
by two seams and 
plainly finished. 

Narrow red braid 
might be applied in 
yoke outline on a 
dress of blue serge, 
and the new Winter 
mohairs would also 
be suitable for re- 
production. Cheviot, 
albatross, hopsack- 
ing, wool crash or 
canvas, tweed and 
plaids make service- 
able and stylish de- 
velopments. 

Pattern 8042 is in 
7 sizes from 2 to 14 
years of age. For 8 
years it calls for 44% 
yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 3% 
yards 36 inches 
wide, or 24 yards 
44 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


ae 


803 1—Girls’ ENGLISH EMBROIDERY WAS PRETTILY 
Dress—T he one- EMPLOYED AS A DECORATIVE DETAIL FOR 
piece dresses that THIS ORESS (No. 8042) OF ROSE-PINK 
may be worn with CASHMERE. 
bloomers or petti- 
coats are receiving marked approval among Winter modes 
for girls, and a simple design of this style is here pictured 
in blue serge, contrasted with white, and in rose-pink cash- 
mere with Persian band trimming. The fulness at the 
back is drawn to- 
ward the centre by 
gathers, the belt 
supported by straps 
at the side-seams 
concealing them. 
Gathers also adjust 
the fulness at the 
neck in front, and 
the closing is made 
in wide or regula- 
tion Russian style. 
The standing collar 
closes at the side, 
and the sleeves are 
of the bishop type, 
gathered into wrist- 
bands. 
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8031—GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH WIDE OR REGU- 


pongee, homespun, cheviot and mercerized cottons are 
adaptable for reproducing the design. 

Pattern 8031 is in 11 sizes from 2 to 12 years of age. 
For 9 years, it re- 
quires 4 yards of 
material 27 inches 
wide, or 3% yards 
36 inches wide, or 3 
yards 44 inches 
wide, each with 1K 
yard of contrasting 
material 36 inches 
wide, for collar, 
wristbands, belt and 
a band to trim, or 3 
yards of Persian 
band to trim. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 
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8068—Misses’ 
Surplice Waist— 
Many of the pret- 
tiest of the season’s 
waists are in surplice 
style, as the one 
portrayed at the 
top of the following 
pageshows. Figured 
and plain silk with 
all-over lace, and 
albatross with lace 
appliqué are repre- 
sented in the en- 
gravings. The backs 
are gathered to the 
round yoke, and the 
mode blouses all 
around over the 
crush velvet belt. 
The surplice fronts 
THIS IS ONE OF THE STRAIGHT FROCKS reveal a full vest 
TO BE WORN WITH EITHER BLOOMERSOR front topped by a 
PETTICOATS, AND WAS MADE OF SERGE yoke that is finished 
IN TWO SHADES OF TAN, FROM No. 8031. With a standing 


collar. A Dutch 
round outline is allowed as well as a low round neck with 
or without a yoke tucker. A body lining acts as a 
foundation and the fastening is made invisibly at the 
back. The sleeves have box-plaits at the top which may 
terminate at the 
armholes or form 
epaulettes, and may 
have the linings 
faced to the hand 
with lace or cut off 
at the elbow. Re- 
vers give a novel 
appearance to the 
mode. 

An association of 
pink silk batiste and 
chiffon, with hand- 
embroidered revers, 
would be pretty, 
with a skirt to cor- 
respond. Voile, 
nun’s-veiling, crépe 
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LATION RUSSIAN CLOSING, AND Bopy AND : h 
One of the new Ss SKIRT IN ONE. (FOR WEAR WITH BLoom- de Chine, cashmere 
fancy ribbons will SS ERS OR PETTICOATS.) and chiffon will 


be pretty used as 
trimmring for a frock 
like this made of white or a delicate colored nun’s-veiling, 
and a dress of cajé au lait lansdowne might be trimmed 
with Russian appliqué. 

Albatross, viyella, French flannel, zibeline, poplin, 


915 
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make pretty repro- 
ductions. 

Pattern 8068 is in 4 sizes from 14 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it calls for 45g yards of figured silk 20 
inches wide, with 14% yard of plain silk for vest-front 
and revers, and 5% yard of all-over lace, 18 inches wide 


OO” MISSES’ WAISTS, SKIRTS, ETC. eo 


for collar, yoke and lower part of sleeves. Of one 806 1—Misses’ Box-Plaited Five-Gored Skirt— 
material, 484 yards 27 inches wide, or 3144 yards 44. The thorough satisfaction which the plaited skirts 
afford is evidenced by their continued 
popularity. The one pictured below was 

made of blue cheviot and of gray cra- 
venette. The arrangement of the box- 
plaits gives the appearance of thirteen 
gores, and stitching at the outer folds 

may extend to any yoke or flounce 
depth. A yoke in fancy outline may top the 
mode. The lower edge in the middle sizes 
with the plaits drawn out affords a measure- 
ment of about five yards and one-fourth. 






8068— MISSES’ 
SURPLICE 
WaAIST, CLOSED 




















N SLOUSE 

eben nea AT THE BACK, WITH Tweed is a durable and exceedingly stylish 
YOKE IN HIGH oR DuTCH ROUND NECK fabric, and will provide a skirt that will prove 
oR witH Low RouNnp Neck, WITH OR | serviceable, and be suitable for wear with 
WITHOUT THE YOKE TUCKER, AND WITH shirt-waists, or a jacket of the material. 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES WITH Serge, melton, zibeline, plaids, checks and 


THE Box-PLaIt TERMINATING AT THE — Venetian are also practical. 

ARMHOLES OR FORMING EPAULETTES. Pattern 8061 isin 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years 
ofage. For 15 years, it calls for 67% yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 5 vards 44 inches 
wide, or 45g yards 50 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


ae 


806 7—Misses’ or Girls’ Five-Gored Skirt— 
The skirts with fulness about the hips are very 
becoming to the slender, growing girl. A pretty 
design illustrated at the end of this column in 
figured net, China silk and in dark-blue lans- 
BLOCcEs Ge DRAWN DOWN At he BACK. downe. It is made with five gores, and gathers 
WITH BISHOP SLEEVES HAVING SHaLLow 0° Shirrings may be introduced all around at 
oR DEEP CUFFS, OR’SHIRT SLEEVEs; witH the belt. One or two straight ruffles, also 
OR WITHOUT THE LINING. shirred or gathered, are sometimes added to 
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8052— MISsES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, 









inches wide, or 25g yards 50 inches wide. 
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pongee. The back is plain and may be 







Price of pattern, 15 cents. N | 
ae. ie 
8052—Misses’ Tucked Shirt-Waist—Lacc \ ‘ S: 
insertion affords pretty ornamentation for the Sh SS 
shirt-waist pictured just above in heavy white \ {| X 
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bloused over the velvet belt or drawn down \ \ \ “\ \ 

under it, as fancy dictates. The fronts are N's NS SN \ 

tucked at cach side of the closing, the tucks VTS Ni x8 N 

nearest the centre plait being stitched to the NN \ STN SSESS 

waist-linc, while the others terminate at yoke YX 

depth and provide extra fulness, which ‘\ Ss 8061- Misses’ Box-P1LalTED FIVE-GORED 

pouches in a becoming manner, A narrow \\ ‘s RIE; SEHR TEEN-GORED EFFECT. 

band and standing collar are used to com- \ We eo! THE YOKE, OR THE 
; . “ \ \ STITCHING TO ANY YOKE OR FLOUNCE 

plete the neck, and the pattern provides for NAN reir: 


a body lining, its use being purely optional. 
The bishop sleeves are finished with shallow : AS 
or deep cuffs, and regulation shirt sleeves WN 
with laps and link cuffs are also given. 

A dark-blue velvetcen shirt-waist made 
after this pattern would be pretty, and might 
be worn with a tucked skirt of serge or 
cheviot. Plaid silks and woollens will be 
extremely stylish for shirt-waists this Winter, 
and would make up satisfactorily from 
this design. Cashmere, albatross, vivella., 
flannel, serge, taffeta, linen and novelty 
woollens are the usual selections for such 
modes. 

Pattern 8052 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 


| -pa! 2 Bregrilnn 
vears of age. For 15 years, it necds 38% yards pets es O8 GIRLS PR ears 
: ; ; : SKIRT, GATHERED OR SHIRRED TO 
of material 27 inches wide, or 25¢ yards THE BELT. WITH OR WERGUS Tine 
36 inches wide, or 2 vards 44 inches wide. OR Two GATHERED OR SHIRRED 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. STRAIGHT RUFFLES. 


; The Delineator 


give a fluffy effect to the 
lower edge. where a 
measurement of about 
three yards and one- 
fourth is allowed in the 
middle sizes. 

A champagne-colored 
crépe de Chine skirt with 
a shirred waist to match 
would make a pretty 
dress for afternoon, and 
a dainty party frock 
might be made of pale- 
pink, dotted mousseline 
having the ruffles inset 
with insertion or medal- 
lions and edged with 
lace to match. Henri- 
etta, albatross, Indian 
cashmere, challis, pon- 
gee, taffeta, crépe de 
Paris, foulard, veiling, 
peau de cygne and many 
other fabrics will repro- 
duce stylishly. 

Pattern 8067 is in 8 
sizes from 10 to 17 years 
of age. For 15 years, it 
will require 73g yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 
or 544 yards 36 inches 
wide, or 45g yards 44 
inches wide. Price of 
pattcrn, 15 cents. 
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8070—Misses’ or 
Girls’ Square-Yoke 
Night-Gown—The night- 
gown here pictured is 
simple in construction, 
and is represented in 


cambric with embroid- ° 


ered edging. A square 
yoke of the material or 
all-over embroidery sup- 
ports the gathered front 
and back, the closing 
being arranged in the 
former with buttons 
and buttonholes. 
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A rolling collar tops the garment in its 
high-necked form but a Pompadour neck is sometimes 










THIS CHARMING FROCK SHOWS SURPLICE WAIST 
No. 8068 AND SKIRT No. 8067, MADE OF PRINTED 
GREEN VOILE ASSOCIATED WITH WHITE SILK AND 
LACE. 


edging, 


adopted. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and may 
be in full length, finished 
with bands trimmed with 





8070 -— MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SQUARE-YOKE NIGHT-GowN, 


PADOUR NECK, AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES, 


WITH HIGH NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR, OR WITH PoM- 
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TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST No. 8062 AND BOX-PLAITED 
SKIRT No. 8061 ARE UNITED AT THIS FIGURE IN A MAKE- 
UP OF RESEDA-GREEN LANSDOWNE ORNAMENTED WITH 
CHINESE EMBROIDERY. 


or in threc-quarter length similarly banded. 

Nainsook, long cloth, mazalea and lawn are the mate- 
rials generally selected for such garments, and Valen- 
ciennes, torchon, Mechlin or point de Paris lace would 
trim prettily. A yoke made entirely of insertion and 
ribbon-run beading would be pretty on a night-gown 


of dotted muslin, and the sleeves 
should be in three-quarter length. 
Canton, daisy, kimono and domet 
flannel, flannelette and _ viyella 
in white or shades of blue or pink 
are suggested for Winter wear, 
and feather, brier or other fancy 
stitching of embroidery silk in a 
contrasting or a harmonizing 
color and a crochcted silk edge or 
buttonholing may give a decora- 
tive touch. 

Pattern 8070 is in 8 sizes from 
2 to 16 years of age. For 12 
years, it calls for 55g yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 4 
yards 36 inches wide, each with 
5g yard of all-over embroid- 
ery 18 inches wide for yoke. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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806 4—Misses’ or Girls’ Tucked Coat—A smart 
example of the fashionable loose cuat is here por- 
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8064 — MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ TUCKED 
CoAT, IN THREE-QUARTER OR LONG 
Hire LENGTH, GORED TO THE SHOUL- 
DERS, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT 

AT THE BaCK AND COAT OR BISHOP SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED 

AT THE TOP, WITH NOTCHED COLLAR OR SHAWL COLLAR--FACING, 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS OR BELT OR BACK-STRAP. 


ttle 
ttt 


tZ 
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trayed in mustard-brown habit cloth, one view showing a 
velvet collar. The coat is gored to the shoulders, and tucks 
are formed at the seams. An inverted box-plait is ar- 
ranged at the centre of the back, the stitching along the 
folds terminating at voke depth or at the waist-line, and 
choice may be made of a notched collar or a shawl collar- 
facing as a finish for the neck. A double-breasted closing 
is arranged, and provision is made for three-quarter and 
long hip Iengths. <A leather belt may replace the back- 
strap, individual fancy being exercised as to the em- 
ployment of either. 
phed, and cuffs may be used with cither, plaits or 
gathers regulating the fulness at the top. 

Tan covert will be serviceable for wear with any frock, 
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8066 — MissEs’ TUCKED COAT OR 
JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
BacK-YOKE, BACK-STRAP, CUFFS OR 
THE MILITARY COLLAR OR TAB 
COLLAR-F ACING. 





and velvet, velveteen. corduroy, broadcloth, melton, ker- 
sev. Vigoureux, zibeline, camel's hair, serge, cheviot and 
tweed are suggested. In long hip length this coat might 


#83 MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ COATS Ea 


Coat and bishop sleeves are sup- 








form part of a jaunty costume of novelty suiting, and 
a patent-leather belt would add a smart touch. 

Pattern 8064 is in 11 sizes 
from 6 to 16 years of age. 
For 15 years, the three- 
quarter coat calls for 33% 
yards of material 54 inches 
wide; for long hip coat 24% 
yards in the same width, 
with 14 yard of velvet. 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


ae 


806 6—Misses’ Tucked Coat or 
Jacket—The novel coat pictured 
at the bottom of the first col- 
umn is of silver-green satin-faced 
cloth with accessories of myrtle- 
green velvet. The stole front- 
yokes which are applicd to the tucked fronts are a sty- 
lish feature, and the closing is effected in double-breasted 
style. The back is tucked at each side and may be 


Price 








8020—GIRLS’ PLAITED COAT, IN 
FULL OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH, WITH REMOVABLE 
SHIELD, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CUFFS. 





topped by a yoke. A back-strap 
is added, if fancied, and for neck 
completion a military collar and 
a tab collar-facing are provided, 
either of which is extremely sty- 
lish. Tucks give a decorative 
touch to the siceves, which are 
of generous size in bishop style, 
and are completed bv wristbands, 
with or without tab cuffs over 
them. 


This coat made of mech cloth 


or velvet will be dressy enough for any occasion, and 


the tab collar and cuffs might be inlaid with Cluny 
lace. For service, zibeline, vigourcux, kersey, melton, 
broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, camel’s hair and mixed coatings 
are recommended. 

Pattern 8066 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 vears. For 15 
vears, it requires 414 yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
24 yards 54 inches wide, each with 5g yard of velvet. 
Pricp of pattern, 15 cents. 

' 


ae 
8020—Girls’ Plaited Coat—aAn attractive little coat is 


pictured above in rich green velvet with escurial lace, and 
018 


The Delineator 


in pale-castor cloth with machine-stitching. Two plaits 
at each side of the front closing and at each side of the back 
: are stitched 
for some. dis- 
tance, below 
which they 
are left free. 
The fronts 


are cut out 
becomingly 
at the neck, 
a removable 





THIS STYLISH JACKET, DEVELOPED FROM No. 
8066, IS PORTRAYED IN A COMBINATION OF NOV- 
ELTY COATING AND PLAIN CLOTH, WITH BUTTONS 
FOR DECORATION. 


shield being worn when comfort requires it. 
Bishop shaping is employed for the sleeves, 
which are finished with bands that may 
support flaring turn-back cuffs. The cape 
collar is a modish accessory, and the pat- 
tern provides for full and three-quarter 
lengths. 

A mole - gray corduroy coat would be 
stylish with a cape collar of the same 
trimmed with silk appliqué, and a blue 
cloth coat heavily stitched in white 
suggests a serviceable development. Melton, covert, 
serge, lady’s-cloth, cheviot, zibeline and velveteen are 





807 1—GIRLS’ UNDER-W AIST, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE SKIRT PORTION. (FOR SUPPORT- 


ING PETTICOATS, DRAWERS, BLOOMERS, 
ETC.) 
all adaptable, and braid or silk will) trim prettily. 


Pattern 8020 ts in 10 sizes from 5 to 14 vearsof age. For 


for December, 1904 








BLACK PEAU DE SOIE IS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THIS COAT, No. 8020, 
THE DECORATION BEING OF RUS- 
SIAN LACE AND BUTTONS. 


919 


9 years, it calls for 55g yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 3% vards 44 inches wide, or 34% yards 54 inches wide, 
each with 1% yard of.all-over lace 18 inches wide to cover 
collar, shield and cuffs. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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807 1—Girls’ Under-Waist—An under-waist of correct 
shaping is an essential part of a girl’s wardrobe. An 
excellent design is given at the bottom of this page, ina 
good quality of white muslin with a iittle edge finish of 
needlework. There is a small amount of fulness at the 
centre of the front and at each side of the back closing. 
Buttons and buttonholes are used 
for fastening, ang the neck is in low, 
rounding outline finished with a nar- 
row band. The garment is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams, a belt 
confining it at the waist, and askirt por- 
tion is provided, its omission being a 
matter of fancy. Buttons attached by 
tape or in the regular manner are con- 
veniently placed at the waist-line for 
supporting the petticoats, drawers. 
bloomers, etc. 

Such waists are more serviceable if 
made of strong materials, and a good 
quality of longcloth, cambric, mazalea 


or Paris 
muslin will 
prove satis- 
factory. <A 
sight trim- 
ming of 
Hamburg 
edging or 
torchcn, 
Dutch or 
bisette lace 
is used if 





fancied. THIS NEW TUCKED MODE, GORED TO THE SHOUL- 
Pattern  peRs, 18 A REPRODUCTION OF No. 8064, IN A PALE 

8071 is in 7 SHADE OF TAN MELTON, WITH VELVET COLLAR 

sizes from 2 AND CUFFS. 

to 14 vears 

of age. For 

S vears, it calls for 14g yard of material 27 inches wide, 

or 1 yard 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, TO cents, 
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GIRLS’ COATS; LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES 


805 1—Girls’ Double-Breasted Coat—This stylish A more practical development would be of lady’s- 
coat was developed in blue velveteen with lace, and cloth in a pretty shade of blue, with machine stitch- 
in red covert with darker velvet. The fronts lap ing asa finish. Cheviot, tweed, covert and kersey 
in double-breasted fashion and close with 
visible buttons or in a tly, while the -ack 
has an inverted box-plait at the centre, 
the tulness being held in, when fancied, by 
a back-strap. 
Three or fewer 
pointed cape col- 
lars may be added 
with good style. 
the turn-down col- 
lar being also an 
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8051 — GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, IN FULL 
OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND THREE OR FEWER 
POINTED CAPE COLLARS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
TURN-DOWN COLLAR, CUFFS OR BACK-STRAP. 


. PUTTY-COLORED MELTON IS REPRE- THIS ORESSY COAT IS A COPY OF No. 
optional feature. The sleeves are ot bishop — gewtep iN THIS MAKE-UP OF No. 8051, 8030, AND IN ITS CONSTRUCTION, MIST- 
shaping finished with bands which may sup- anp BROWN VELVET, STITCHING AND GRAY BROADCLOTH WAS COMBINED WITH 
port fancy reversed cuffs. Full and three-  pearL BUTTONS PROVIDE DECORATION. SILK, LACE AND FANCY BUTTONS. 
quarter lengths are considered. : 

A dressy coat might be of white zibeline 
trimmed with tancv silk braid, and heavy blue serge are good selections, and the design might also be repro- 
would make a serviceable development. Kersey. melton, duced in velvet or velveteen. 
cheviot, tweed, lady’s-cloth, broadcloth, vicuna and cor- Pattern 8030 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 years of age. For 
duroy are admirable selections. 9 years, it calls for 5 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
Pattern 8051 is in 11 sizes from 4 to 14 vears of age. or 2% 3j-ards 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
For 9 years, the long coat needs 25 yards 
of cloth 54 inches wide, with 1 yard of velvet 
20 inches wide; for three-quarter coat, 4% 
vards of velvet 27 inches wide, with % vard 
of all-over lace. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


ae 


8030 — Girls’ Tucked Coat — Red light- 
weight melton was the serviceable material 
chosen for the make-up of the mode here illus- 
trated. Shoulder and under-arm seams are 
employed, and the back is tucked to give the 
effect of a box-plait. Tucks, that may be 
stitched to yoke or waist depth are introduced 
at the front at each side of the closing, which 
is made invisibly. A round collar 1s pro- 
vided but may he replaced by a fancy collar- 
facing. The sleeves are also tucked and are 
finished with wnstbands that may support 
cuffs with scolloped cdges. 

A coat of black corded silk would be pretty with a collar 8021—Little Girls’ Dress—A quaint frock is pictured 
and cuffs of lace, and should be heavily lined throughout. at the top of the next page in China silk, in beige-colored 
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8030 — GIRLS’ TUCKED CoaT, IN FULL OR 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH ROUND 
COLLAR OR COLLAR-FACING, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CUFFS. 





albatross with lace, and in a combination of embroidered 
flouncing and plainlawn. The body and skirt are in one, 
and are tucked at short body depth in Empire style; or 


trimmed with edging of the same. White hand-woven 
pongee may be tucked readily and would develop pret- 
tily by this mode. Lawn, dimity, organdy, soiesette, 
Henrietta, alba- 
tross, cashmere 
and fine wool- 
len textiles are 
adaptable. 
Pattern 8021 
is in 8 sizes from 
4 to 7 years of 
age. For 5 
years, it calls 
for 214 yards of 
flouncing 2714 
inches deep, 
with 114 yard 
of plain lawn 36 inches wide for 
sleeves, and 3g yard of all-over em- 
broidery; or, of plain material, 43% 
yards 27 inches wide, with 4 yard of 
all-over Jace. Price, 10 cents. 
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8021—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH BODY AND SKIRT IN ONE, TUCKED IN EMPIRE 


STYLE OR FALLING FREE FROM THE SHOULDERS, WITH HIGH OR POINTED NECK, 
_.FULL-LENGTH OR PUFF SLEEVES AND STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE, WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE BERTHA COLLAR. 


the fulness may fall free from the shoulders. The front 
and back are cut out to accommodate a shield-facing 
applied to the lining, and a bertha collar giving breadth 
to the shoulders follows the edges. A standing collar is 
given for the high-neck development, a pointed neck being 
also provided for. The sleeves may be in full length with 


or without tucks above the elbow in band effect, or they 
may be in puff style cut off below the tucks to form frills. 
A hem held in place by plain or hem stitching finishes 
the mode. 

A dress of nainsook might have the facing of Valenci- 
ennes all-over and the bertha collar inset with insertion and 
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THIS CHARMING LITTLE FROCK, No. 
8021, IS SHOWN IN WHITE SILK MULL, 
ALL-OVER LACE AND TUCKS PROVIDING 


ORNAMENTATION. OF ECRU POPLIN. 


for December, 1904 





FILET LACE BANDING SUPPLIES A 
NOTE OF ORNAMENTATION FOR THIS 
TUCKED BLOUSE DRESS (No. 8018) 


80 15—Little Girls’ Tucked Blouse 
Dress—Shantung pongee in natural 
color and of heavy quality was selected for the illustration 
of this attractive design, and a lining serves as a support. 
The blouse is tucked at the top and a box-plait is laid at 
the centre of the front and over the back closing. Pro- 
vision is made for a high neck with standing collar and 
for a Dutch round outline, and as here shown the blouse 
is attached to the lining at the belt, but it may be finished , 
with a belt and detached from the foundation, a method 
recommended for washable materials, as the dress is 
more easily laundered. Tucks and a box-plait adorn the 
tops of the sleeves, whether in full-length bishop or elbow 
style, and two-seam linings are supplied. Tucks and a 
deep hem are made in the straight, full skirt, 
which is gathered at the top and attached to the 
body. A belt of the material secured by a but- 
ton is worn when desired. 

Rose-pink albatross is suggested for duplica- 
ting the design, and a decoration of French knots 
in black or white would be effective. Cashmere, 
lansdowne, China silk, Liberty satin, mousseline, 





8015 — LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED 
BLOUSE DREsS, CLOSED AT THE 
BACK, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH 
ROUND NECK AND FULL- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, 
AND AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT 
FULL SKIRT. 


gaze du Barry, linen and mercerized fabrics will 
make up prettily. 

Pattern 8015 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 vears of 
age. For 5 years, it calls for 374 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 


“¥f CHILDREN’S DRESSES, COATS, 





THIS DESIGN, No. 8044, IS SUITABLE FOR 
EITHER GIRL OR BOY, AND 1S HERE PICTURED IN 
DOTTED SWISS, WITH SWISS EMBROIDERY FOR 
THE YOKE AND WRISTBANDS. 


8044—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Dress—The straight lower 
edge of the pattern here portrayed renders it a suitable 
mode for development from flouncing or plain goods witha 
hemstitched or other edge finish. Reproductions are 
given in needlework flouncing with a yoke of all-over 
needlework and plain sleeves, and in lawn with lace and 
fancy tucking and with or without a ruffle decorated with 
tucks. The yoke is in fancy outline and may have seams 
on the shoulders or 
not, as preferred, the 
closing being made 
invisibly at the back. 
A narrow band pro- 
vides the neck finish 
unless it 1s desired 
collarless. The skirt 
is gathered to the 
voke, and the pattern 
allows for a deep hem. 
One seam 1s used in 
shaping the sleeves, in 
bishop or puff stvle, 


LARGE PEARL BUTTONS AND A BLACK 
PATENT-LEATHER BELT ARE EFFECTIVELY 
USED ON THIS COAT (No. 8033) OF VERY 
LIGHT TAN COVERT. 





8044—LITTLE (sIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS, WITH 
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THIS LITTLE SACK APRON, No. 8047, IS 
DESIGNED FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AND IS 
HERE SHOWN IN A SERVICEABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHECKED GINGHAM. 


8033—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Double-Breasted Coat— 
Heavy storm serge was used for making the stylish coat 
portrayed at the top of the opposite page, which is 
shaped on the box lines. A seam at the centre of the 
back is a matter of fancy or convenience, and the use 
of a belt or back-strap is also optional. The coat laps in 
double-breasted fashion, and closes in Russian style, or 
with a corresponding row of buttons on the opposite side. 
Full and _ three-quar- 
ter lengths are shown, 
and a standing collar 
may replace the one in 
turn-down style, 
which, in this case, 
was made of black 
velvet. Bishop sleeves 
with bands may sup- 
port cuffs, and regu- 
lation two-seam coat 
sleeves are also sup- 
phed. 

Red vigoureux suit- 


{ ia | } . . 
and bands of insertion Finite bige a stde an ht STRAIGHT LOWER EpGE, HIGH OR DUTCH jing with black belt 
confine the fulness in raunnhw#t tt Rounp NECK, BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES, and buttons will 
Aiihar cack. Qi ih Va a A YOKE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHOULDER make a coat of good 
Ss = Se OEAMS. 


The sheer white 
matcrials are prettiest 
for frocks of this character, but the mode is also adapted 
to soft silks and thin woollen fabrics. Albatross, nun’s- 
veiling, China silk, pongee, linon, cambric and nainsook 
are suggested. 

Pattern 8044 is 1n 7 sizes, from 44 to 6vears. For 5 years, 
it nceds 234 yards of embroidered flouncing 2144 inches 
deep, with 3 vard of all-over embroidery for yoke, and 14 
yard of plain lawn tor the puff sleeves. Price, 10 cents. 


appearance, and will 
afford good service 
for every-day wear. Desirable effects are also obtainable 
from lady’s-cloth, melton, kersey, zibeline, Venetian, 
homespun, tweed, cravenette, corduroy and velveteen. 
Pattern 8033 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 9 years of age. For 
5 years it calls for 33¢ yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 21¢ yards 44 inches wide, or 2 yards 54 inches wide, 
each with 4 yard of velvet 20 inches wide for turn- 
down collar, Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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. 8047—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Sack Apron—An excellent depth and bishop sleeves with band cuffs are supplied. 
design for an apron of sack shaping.is pictured in the <A four-in-hand or Windsor tie is worn. 


night hand column in lawn with edging, and also in plain The knickerbockers are made in the usual manner, with 
a leg-bands cr elastics 


securing the fulness at 
the lower edye, and 
with a fly or side clos- 
ing. Provision is also 
made for pockets. 
This design presents 
many possibilities for 
combinations of ma- 
terials and for varia- 
tion of detail. Two 
shades of one color, 
such as brown or 


8033—LITTLE GIRLS’ oR Boys’ Dousie- 8reen, will be found 
BREASTED CoaT, IN RussIAN STYLE AND IN_ effective in copying 
ee OR acs QUARTER ae WITH this mode, and for 

ISHOP OR COAT SLEEVES AND TURN-DOWN OR . : ; 
STANDING COLLAR, WITH OR wiTHouT THE ‘!mmuing, braid and 
CENTRE-BACK SEAM, CUFFS OR BACK-STRAP. buttons are suggested. 
White kersey will 


make a charming 
little suit for dressy wear, and for general service, dark red, 
blue or brown tones will be most serviceable. Dark Llue 
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and checked ging- 
ham. The front is 
smooth at the top, 
and the backs are 
gathered to a shal- 
low square yoke. A 
deep hem is allowed at the lower edge, and a rolling collar, 
open at the back and front and with round or square cor- 
ners, affords suitable finish for the neck. Pockets may 
be added to either or both sides of the front, and the ties 
of the material, which are inserted in the under-arm 
seams, are also optional. Bishop sleeves gathered into 
wristbands, and regulation two-seam coat sleeves are 
provided by the pattern. 

Linen is always suitable for children’s aprons and striped 
gingham is recommended for good service. Plain and 
cross-barred muslin, percale, chambray, cambric and mer- 
cerized cottons are durable materials, and ornamenta- 
tion may be supplied by a narrow edge of needlework 
or inexpensive lace of durable quality; or, if one has 
the time and inclination, 
hemstitching may be intro- 
duced at the lower edge 
and on the pocket and ties. 


Pattern 8047 is in 5 sizes 
from 1 to 9 years of age, S047_Lartus Gunton Bown Ace 
For 5 years, it calls for 374 SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
yards of material 27 inches POCKETS OR TIES. 
wide, or 34% yards 36 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 
av. and red serge will also unite satis- 
factorily. Plaids and checks are 
8019—Little Boys’ Rus- stylish. and cheviot, serge, zibeline, French flannel, tweed 
Sian Suit—The Russian and mixtures are likewise recommended. 
modes are as much in favor Pattern 8019 is in 6 sizes from 3 to 8 years of age. For 
as ever for small boys, their 
becomingness warranting 
their popularity. The little 
suit pictured at the bottom 
of thenext column was made 
of Oxford-gray ladv’s-cloth, 
and is shown with a white 
shield and witha linen Eton 
collar. With the former, 
the fronts are cut away and 
the neck finished with a 
standing coliar, the shield 
being topped by a _ band 
collar and decorated with 
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an emblem. 

The blouse has anapplied go019—LittLF Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT: CONSISTING OF A LONG 
plait which gives a double- BLOUSE, WITH STANDING BAND FOR WEAR WITH ETON OR 
breasted appearance, and OTHER LINEN COLLARS, OR WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOV- 


ABLE SHIELD, WITH SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES; AND KNICKER- 
BOCKERS, WITH LEG BANDS OR ELASTICS, WITH OR WITHOUT A FLY. 





is drawn in slightly by a 
belt lapped or crossed in 


front. Astanding band sup- 

ports the Eton or anyother 7 years, it calls for 4144 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 2144 yards 54 inches wide, each with 14 yard of con- 
trasting material 27 inches wide for shield. Price, 15 cents. 


A NEW RUSSIAN MODE, No. 8019, 
IS HERE PORTRAYED IN SCARLET 
FLANNEL, CONTRASTED WITH A_ Style of linen collar. Sailor 
WHITE SHIELD AND BUTTONS. sleeves, with tucks to cuff 
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8039—Boys’ Double-Breasted Vest—A jaunty vest is 
shown at the bottom of this column, made of brown mercer- 
ized vesting. Sateen 
is used for the back, 
which has a seam at 
the centre, and vents 
are allowed below the 
centre and under-arm 
seams, A back-strap 


is added. The fronts 
close in double-breast- 
ed fashion, and a 
notched collar is sup- 
plied for use when 
desired, although the 
collarless finish is 
equally smart. Pro- 
vision is made _ for 
pockets—two at each 
side—and welts are 

_ used as a finish. 
Fancy vestings in 
white, black or colors 
will make up satisfactorily from this design, and develop- 
ments from cheviot, serge, kersey, melton, lady’s-cloth, 

wool canvas, piqué and duck are recommended. 

Pattern 8039 is in 4 sizes from 10 to 16 years of age. 
For 12 years, it will require 14 vard of material 27 inches 
wide or 5g yard 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


ae 


8026—Little Boys’ Long Overcoat—Top coats having 
broadly lapped fronts for extra protection are the most 
practical for cold 
weather, and the 
one shown at the 
top of the page in 
blue storm serge 
with a velvet col- 
lar, and in tan 
covert with em- 
blems, is of this 
variety. The back 
is plain, and the 
under -arm seams 
have vents. The 
fronts may close 
in the regulation double-breasted fashion with buttons 
and buttonholes, or in Russian style with concealed but- 
tons. In the latter case, a breast-pocket is inserted, while 
in the former laps conceal the pockets inserted in regular 
mannish fashion. A band or turn-down collar finishes 
the neck, and the sleeves are stitched to cuff depth and 





GRAY FRIEZE WAS USED FOR MAKING 
THIS COMFORTABLE GARMENT, No. 8026, 
A LEATHER BELT, VELVET COLLAR AND 
AN EMBLEM AT THE FRONT PROVIDING 
CONTRAST. 





DOUBLE-BREASTED 
WITH OR WITHOLT THE NOTCHED COLLAR, 


8039—Boyrs' VEST, 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS, ETC., INFANTS’ SLIP. 





+B 


have vents and buttons at the back. A patent-leather 
belt is sometimes added. 

The rough-faced goods, such as chinchilla and angora 
cloth are appropriate, and in gray or blue will give good 
service, while vicuna, kersey, corduroy and heavy suitings 
are also used. 

Pattern 8026 is in 6 sizes from 3 to 8 years of age. For 
5 years, it calls for 25¢ yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 13% yard 54 inches wide, each with 14 yard of velvet 
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8026—LITTLE Boys’ LONG OVERCOAT, CLOSED IN REGULATION DOUBLE-BREASTED OR 
RUSSIAN STYLE, WITH BAND OR TURN-DOWN COLLAR, WITH OR WITHOUT A BELT. 


(bias) 20 inches wide to cover turn-down collar. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 
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8027—Infants’ Slip—Shoulder seams only are em- 
ployed in making the little slip here illustrated in India 
linon, and in flouncing and plain lawn. Three or fewer 
rows of shirring stayed underneath may be introduced at 
the neck, which is finished with a band and frill of edging 
or cut out-in Dutch round effect. A deep hem held in 
place by hemstitching forms a pretty finish for the plain 
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8027--INFANTS’ SLIP, IN REGULATION OR 
THRE E-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH 
=F, STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE, HIGH OR 


~ NO a Pa a a 
DuTCH ROUND NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR PUFF SLEEVES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THREE OR FEWER ROWS OF SHIRRING AT THE NECK. 


mode, and regulation or three-quarter length may be 
adopted. The diminutive sleeves, in full-length or puff 
style, are finished with bands and edging. Nainsook, 
linen, muslin, dimity, China silk and linen cambric 
make dainty reproductions, 

Pattern 8027 is in one size for infants. It calls for 1\% 
vard of founcing 37 inches decp with !4 vard of lawn 36 
inches wide for sleeves and bands ; of one material, 244 
yards 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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STYLES F@R DOLLS, AND A SANTA CLAUS SUIT 





288 291 289 


NO. 200 PORTRAYS A SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME OF MIXED CHEVIOT; NO. 284 IS A SUSPENDER COSTUME OF ROSE-PINK CASHMERE AND 
FANCY SWISS; NO. 288 PICTURES A RED RIDING HOOD SET; NO. 201 ILLUSTRATES A PRETTY FRENCH MODE IN WHITE LAWN; SANTA 
CLAUS iS CLAD IN A SUIT OF RED VELVET TRIMMED WITH FUR AND BRAID—A DUPLICATE OF NO. 8072; NO. 289 IS A BOX-PLAITED 
DRESS OF BLUE CASHMERE; NO. 285 ILLUSTRATES A SET COMPRISING A DRESS, BOX COAT AND BROWNIE BONNET. 


29 1—Girl Dolls’ French Dress—This pretty little dress Pattern 291 is in 7 sizes from 14 to 26 inches in height. 
was made of embroidered and plain lawn, and of fine linen For 22 inches, the dress calls for 14 yard of edging 734 
with hemstitching. The full waist is gathered at the top inches deep, with 2 yards of edging 434 inches wide for 
to anarrow band deco- 
rated with fancy stitch- 
ing, and closes at the 
back. Bretelles and 
shoulder frills are pro- 
vided, and the short 
sleeves are shaped by 
one seam. The guimpe 
which is of plain lawn 
with a simulated yoke of 
tucking or all-over em- 
broidery is worn if fan- 
cied. It is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams, and the fulness at the waist-line is regu- 
lated by a draw-string inserted in a casing. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, gathered into narrow 
bands, and a frill of edging finishes the neck. The 
skirt is gathered to the waist, and a sash is worn. 

China silk makes pretty dresses for dolls, and nainsook _ sleeves and bretelles, and % yard of plain lawn 36 inches 
or dimity may be associated with Valenciennes edging. wide for front and backs: for guimpe, }4 vard of material 
India linon, muslin, soiesette and pongee are all suitable. with \ yard of all-over lace or tucking. Price, 10 cents. 
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291—GIRLS’ DOLL FRENCH DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE GUIMPE, AND 
WITH BRETELLES OR SHOULDER FRILI.S AND AN 
ATTACHED FULL SKIRT. 
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290—Dolls’ Costume—.A smart costume is shown here 
in dotted albatross and in white linen. The skirt is in five 
gores and is tuck-plaited all around with a panel effect 
at the front, the stitching of the plaits terminating 
at any yoke or flounce depth. Round length 1s 
given the mode. 

The shirt-waist displays tucks at each side of the 
box-plait in front, where the closing is arranged, 
and at the back from shoulder to waist-line. The 
tucked sleeves extend to the neck, or terminate 
at the armholes, as preferred, and the lower edge is 
gathered into a band. The neck is finished with a 
standing collar, and a narrow belt is worn. 

Shot or plain taffeta, louisine, cashmere or vel- 
veteen may be used with good results, and lawn, 
gingham, sateen, pongee and cashmere are recom- 
mended. 

Pattérn 290 is in 7 sizes from 16 to 28 inches in 
height. For 22 inches, it calls for 244 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, or 14% yard 44 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. ow 


289—Girl Dolls’ Box-Plaited Dress—There is distinc- 
tive style to this little dress, for the making of which 





290—DoOLLS’ COSTUME, IN ROUND LENGTH, WITH A SHIRT-WAIST, 
HAVING REGULATION OR EPAULETTE SLEEVES, AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT WITH TUCK-PLAITS TO ANY YOKE OR FLOUNCE 
DEPTH. 


blue cashmere was used, with reliefs of white. The body 
and skirt are in one, box-plaits being stitched to body 
depth and falling free below. A large collar in shawl or 
sailor style may be added, and a standing 
band finishes the neck. A belt held in place 
by straps at the under-arm seams is supplied 
for use when desired. Box-plaits are laid in 
the tops of the bishop sleeves, and wristbands 
afford completion. 

French flannel in an old-rose tint will make 
up prettily, and small plaid or checked goods 
is recommended. Albatross, veiling, pongee, 
mercerized and washable fabrics are ap- 
propriate. 

Pattern 289 is in 7 sizes from 14 to 26 
inches in height. For 22 inches, it will need 
1% yard of material 27 inches wide, or 1 yard 
44 inches wide, each with & yard of contrast- 
ing material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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288 — Girl Dolls’ Dress, Gretchen Apron 
and Cape—A Red Riding Hood set would be 
an addition to Dolly’s wardrobe, and the one 
illustrated at the bottom of the page is a sugges- 
tion of this type. Blue chambray was used 
for developing the dress, the waist of which 
is plain both at the back and front, the fast- 
ening being made in the former. The full 
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skirt has a deep hem and is attached to the waist with 
gathers. The sleeves are of bishop shaping gathered into 
bands, and the neck is collarless and finished with a bias fac- 
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ing if gfancied. 

The quaint 
little Gretchen 
apron hasa 
seamless body 
portion with 
straps extend- 
ing over the 
shoulders and 
buttons at the 
back. The skirt 
portion is gath- 
ered to the 
body and is fin- 
ished with a 
hem. White 
lawn was used 
in this instance. 

The cape and hood were made of bright-red cashmere, 
the cape being of circular shaping gathered in at the neck. 
The hood is also gathered where it is attached to the cape, 
and shirrings draw it into shape, a frill being formed at 
the edge. 

Dimity, muslin and gingham may be used in making 
both the dress and apron, or woollen or silk fabrics for 
the former, and flannel, broadcloth, serge, cheviot and 
similar materials are usually employed in the construction 
of the cape. 

Pattern 288 is in 7 sizes from 14 to 26 inches in height. 
For 22 inches, the dress needs 7% yard of material 36 
inches wide; the apron, 4% yard in the same width; the 
cape, 4% yard 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





289—GIRL DOLLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS, WITH 
BODY AND SKIRT IN ONE, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE SAILOR OR SHAWL COLLAR. 
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288—GIRL DOoLLs’ DRESS, WITH ATTACHED FULL SKIRT, GRETCHEN APRON, 
AND FULL CIRCULAR CAPE, 


(SOMETIMES CALLED THE 
RED RIDING Hoon SET.) 
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284—Girl Dolls’ Costume—The second figure in the 
group illustrated on page 925 is a pretty little costume of 
rose-pink cashmere and fancy Swiss. Illustrations of the 
mode are also given below. The costume is made with 
a guimpe blouse and a separate straight skirt with “nun” 
tucks at the lower edge, and with suspenders which are 
not always used. A detailed descrip- 
tion of this costume was given in 
the November DELINEATOR. 

Pattern 284 is in 7 sizes from 14 to 
26 inches in height. For 22 inches, 
the dress needs 34 yard of material 
44 inches wide; the guimpe blouse 
% yard of material 36 inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 
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807 2—Santa 
Claus Suit—The 
outfit here pic- 
tured will meet 
all the require- 
ments of Santa 
Claus’s repre- 
sentative, and 
add joy to the 
holiday season. 
Red ‘cloth was 
used for the 
breeches, and 
the coat is 
shown in cloth 
and velvet. Both breeches and knickerbockers are in- 
cluded, the former being snugly adjusted at the lower part, 
and the latter sagging over elastics run through casings. 
Each closes with a fly, and a band at the top forms a casing 
foratape. If desired, buttons may be added for suspenders. 

The coat is trimmed with fur, braid and buttons, and 
the belt is of canvas 
with braid applied 
in zigzag pattern. 
It is formed with 
centre, side - back, 
under-arm and 
shoulder seams, and 
fits loosely. It may 
be fastened at the 
front with tape ties. 
Two seams are used 
in shaping the 
sleeves, and they are 
finished, like the 
bottom of the coat, 
witha hem. A 
standing collar gives 
neck completion. 

The cap corres- 
ponds in material 
with the suit, and 
is trimmed with fur 
and a tassel. A 
seam at the front 
and back is used in 
shaping, and the 









284—GIRL DOLLS’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
GUIMPE BLOUSE AND A SEPARATE STRAIGHT 
SKIRT Havinc ‘‘NuN” TucKS, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BERTHA SUSPENDERS. 


lowerpartisrolledto g072—SanTa CLaus SUIT: CONSIST- 
provide a founda- ING OF A CaP; CoaT; BREECHES OR 
tion for the fur band. KNICKERBOCKERS; AND LEGGINGS. 


Leatherette was 
selected for the leg- 
gings. A seam occurs at the back, and a small piece 
added to the front conceals the instep. The upper and 
lower edges are finished with a binding. 

Pillows are generally employed to give the required 
rotundity. Although red seems most in keeping with 
the Christmas spirit, any color may be chosen, and the 


trimming may be varied to suit individual taste. Bands 
and tufts of cotton batting iend a pretty effect. Lady’s- 
cloth, serge, habit cloth, cheviot, pebble or granite cloth, 





285—GIRL DOLLS’ YOKE DREss, WITH HIGH OR SQUARE NECK AND 
BISHOP OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES; A DOUBLE-BREASTED Box 
COAT, IN FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE BACK-STRAP OR A BELT; AND A BROWNIE BONNET. 


corduroy, velvet, denim and canton flannel are suggested 
for the coat, breeches and cap, and the same material, 
canvas or stockinette may be used for the leggings. 
Pattern 8072 is in 3 sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches normal 
chest measure. For 
38 inches chest it 
requires 674 yards 
of material 27 inches 
wide, or 3% yards 
54 inches wide, with 
14 yard of leather- 
ette 30 inches wide 
for leggings, and 18% 
yard of canvas 27 
inches wide for belt. 
Price, 25 cents. 


ae 


285—Girl Dolls’ 
Set—The last figure 
on the plate on page 
925 is costumed in 
a set that includes a 
yoke dress, the pat- 
tern of which pro- 
vides for two styles 
of neck finish and 
elbow or long 
sleeves, a coat of 
box shaping in 
either of two 
lengths, and aquaint 
Brownie bonnet. 
This set was de- 
scribed last month. 

Pattern 285 is in 7 sizes from 14 to 26 inches in height. 
For 22 inches, the dress needs 11g vard of material 36 
inches wide, with 4% yard of all-over Jace 18 inches wide 
for high-necked yoke, 14 yard of edging 3 inches wide 
for bertha; for coat, 5g yard 50 inches wide; for bonnet, 
3% yard 20 or more inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents, 
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FROM A DRAWING BY ALLEN TRUE 


A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL OF THE OLDEN TIMES 
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MARIE COLUMBIA 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF FRANKLY CRITICAL PAPERS ON THF UNIQUE SOCIAL SYSTEM THAT PREVAILS IN THE 
CAPITAL CiTy. THE PSEUDONYM ‘* MARIE COLUMBIA” COVERS THE IDENTITY OF A WOMAN WHO WRITES FROM THE INNER CIR- 
CLES. THE NEXT PAPER WILL DISCUSS THE INVADING SOCIAL ELEMENT, WHICH, AS THE WRITER PUTS IT, ‘' TAKES ITS PLEASURES 
WITH THE WINDOWS WIDE OPEN.” TIIE PHOrFOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THESE ARTICLES BY B. M. CLINEDINST. 


N ALL probability no boom town in all 
the ‘wild and woolly ’’ West has ever un- 
dergone more cataclysmal changes than 
has Washington, the Capital, during the 
last thirty or forty years. So kaleido- 
scopic has it been in the social and politi- 

cal make-up that what has been true of it one year has 
seemed almost wholly false in the succeeding one, and 
many are the times the speculative mind has wished 
for the rod that would divine the exact spot where truth 
is hidden. 

Lord Napier, years ago, when he was a much courted 
figure at the Capital, was so struck with the rapid changes 
and the shifting lights and shadows, that he once asked a 
celebrated society woman why she did not write a history 
of the ‘‘Court Circles of the Republic,’’ as he called them, 
the phrase originating in the circumstance that for forty 
years ago or more, foreigners had styled our official 
family the ‘‘Court Circle.”’ 

This celebrated woman agreed to the proposition, pro- 
vided that Lord Napier ‘would write an introduction and 
also a chapter embodying his impressions; and, as he had 
alwayg expressed himself as delighted with his surround- 
ings, his contribution to the forthcoming book was much 





talked of in smart circles. When the Englishman was 
ready with his preface, this was the opening paragraph: 


Washington has not the one merit of American archi- 
tecture—symmetry. The whole place looks run up in a 
night, like the cardboard cities which Potemkin erected 
to gratify the eyes of his imperial mistress on her tour 
through Russia, and it is impossible to remove the im- 
pression that when Congress is over the place is taken 
down and packed up again until wanted. 


This was all true enough at the time it was written, but, 
needless to say, Lord Napier’s preface never stood in the 
forefront of the book. As for the chapter, which was even 
more frank and daring, it never saw the light of day. The 
book was published and achieved an édition de luxe, but 
the only words of Lord Napier that endured were in the 
expression, ‘‘Court Circles of the Republic,” and that was 
thought worthy to become its title. To this day no name 
has ever better fitted Uncle Sam’s official family, and it 
is as suggestive as the book of generations of Adam which 
followed Eden. 

Washington is almost alone among the capitals of great 
nations of modern times, created for the sole purpose of 
a seat of government; and, unlike London, Paris and 





Washington, created for the sole purpose of a seat of government, is so beautiful that It drew from the lips of Baron 
von Humboldt the remark, as he stood on the western crest of Capitol Hill, surveying the town, with the river beyond, and 


the green hills of Virginia for a distant background, | have never seen a more exquisite panorama in all my travels.”’ 
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Berlin, the most populous cities of the nations they 
represent, it has never been and, in the nature of 
things, never will be the leading city of the United 
States, for it can never be the great metropolis of a 
commercial and manufacturing population. But 
it is beautiful, so beautiful that it drew from the 
lips of Baron von Humboldt, when he was a visi- 
tor at the Capital, the remark, as he stood on the 
western crest of Capitol Hill, surveying the town, 
with the river beyond, and the green hills of Vir- 
ginia for a distant background, “‘I have never 
seen a more exquisite panorama in all my travels.” 
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THE JACKSON STATUE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS. 


The statue of “Old Hickory ’’ bears so exact a resemblance to a hobby-horse I 
that the great Thackeray was moved to inquire what had become of the rockers. | 
Sherman pre- | 

The popular 
conception of the Goddess of Liberty, with her resemblance to a Choctaw Indian. 


From Fifteenth Street the equestrian figure of General 
sents the appearance of a man on a headless horse. 


There is about the town and its denizens, an air, an 
atmosphere of leisure. There is a steadiness of feature 
about the very streets, an absence of all haste and noise 
that indicates fine qualities and is just as much a signal 
mark of high breeding in the town, as such features would 
be in the individual. 

It is years since Washington began its evolution from 
the cardboard-run-up-in-a-night appearance that Lord 
Napier described in his would-be preface. It 1s no longer 
true that it is a city without symmetry. For the most 
part, the architectural effect of the buildings matches the 
wide, sweeping beauty of the rest of the city, with here 
and there some blots among the residences. 

Of course, there have been atrocities committed from 
time to time, notably among the statues of public 
men that adorn the public squares: for instance, that 
of ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ in Lafayette Square, which bears so 
exact a resemblance to a hobby-horse that the great 
Thackeray was moved to inquire slyly of Charles Sumner 
what had become of the rockers; again, the statue of 
Washington, as the figure of Justice, that stands in the 
centre of the plaza on the east front of the Capitol, repre- 
senting the Father of his Country sitting divested of all 
raiment, with uplifted hand—which has called forth the 
waggish suggestion from Grace Greenwood that the Father 
of his Country was pointing to the Patent Office where 
his clothes were shut up in a glass case—and still again, 
the equestrian figure of General Sherman erected within 
a year, which, if you approach from Fifteenth Street, 
presents the startling appearance of a man on a headless 
horse, a defect that makes every visitor who sees it from 
that point exclaim with dismay, 
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But to the per- 
son long acquaint- 
ed with Washing- 
ton the three 
things that stand 
out, after a care- 
ful summing up, 
as being the most. 
trying features of 
our capital city, 
are the climate, the 
Goddess of Lib- 
erty, and the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Of the first men- 
tioned, Tom Ben- 
ton said years ago 
when he was in 
the Senate that 
Washington had 
no climate, but 
plenty of weather, 
and that he made 
it a point always 
to go armed with 
a fan, an umbrella 
































THE STATUE 
OF GENERAL 
SHERMAN, 


and an over- | 
| 


coat. Since | 
Tom Ben- 1 
ton’s time, \ 
even with 


the estab- 
lishment of 
a weather 
bureau and \\ 
a presiding : 
genius \ 
whose bust- 
ness it is te 
furnish a 
climate to 
the capital 
of the nation, there 
has never been any 
reason to suspect 
that Tom Benton 
was prejudiced. As 
to the National An- 
them, and the pop- 
ular conception of 
the Goddess of Liberty. with her misleading resemblance 
to a Choctaw Indian, long years of feasting upon them 
with eye and car have failed to shake the conviction that 
they are two of the ugliest expressions of a nation’s pride 
extant. 

Sometimes one is moved to wonder whether, after all, 
a town does not make its people rather than the people 
the town, for, no matter whence they come, and they all 
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come te Washinzten sooner or later, it being the Ultima 
Thule of all ambitious Americans, the leaven begins to 
work, and, after one, two or three years of public and social 
life, every official, every politician, is like every other one 
who has gone before him. They differ only in degree, 
never in kind. 

This continual coming of hordes and tribes of men from 
every conceivable spot in the Union, wanting every con- 
ceivable thing, reminds one of the biblical story of the 
creation, when all the beasts of the field and fowls of 
the air were brought before Adam that he might give 
them names and places in the universe and have dominion 
over them, save that in this latter-day picture the human 
animal comes 
himself to the 
new Eden and 
begs, nay de- 
mands, a place 
and cries, “Give 
mea name; 
clothe me with 
a title that I 
may not be 
naked and 
ashamed.”’ And 
Adam, alias 
“Uncle Sam,”’ 
who dwells here 
in Eden, heark- 
ens. not because 
he wants to, as 
Adam did, but 
because he 
must, and pro- 
ceeds with as 
much despatch 
in naming and 
clothing his 
beasts of the 
field as did 
Adam in his 
brief reign in 
Eden. With 
the same touch 
of worldly wis- 
dom that after- 
ward character- 
ized all the 
biblical acts 
that followed 






HON. JOHN HAY, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Etate Department brilliancy, and the United 


Eden, he dis- States a place diplomatically that it has 
tinguishes be- never possessed before. It is the wife of 
tween those the Secretary of State upon whom devolves 


the formal breakfast 


who bring offer- Year’s Day to the entire diplomatic corps. 


ings of the 

firstlings of 

their flocks and the fat thereof’’ and those who only have 
the ‘‘fruit of the ground’ to offer, the latter immediately 
going forth to wander, while with those who bring their 
‘‘firstlings and -the fat thereof"’ he enters into a covenant 
that would rival any one of Jacob’s famous deals. Thus 
the official book of generations of Uncle Sam’s court 
circles has been established and has endured from admin- 
istration to administration, and is as instructive as any 
found in Genesis. 

Until twenty-five vears ago or so, this Court Circle of 
Uncle Sam’s was almost the only set in Washington, for 
the city was merely a centre for politics, and everything 
was purely official. In those days if a European diplcm it 
could have taken his choice between a term of service in 
Timbuctoo and a term of service in Washington, he would 
have chosen the former cheerfully. Nowadays there is 
no want of alacrity among diplomats in accepting service 
here, for while Washington is still, and ever will be, the 
centre of politics, it has become also the centre of soctety, 
of science and of dinner-giving. It is Newport, Lenox 























It has remained for Mr. Hay to give the 


given every New 


and Tuxedo all in one, tor Washington has been discovered 
at last by the nouveaux riches—those hardy mariners who 
sail the high seas, as Columbus did, seeking footholds in 
new worlds. 

It was inevitable that as soon as Washington began to 
grow in riches and population, its inhabitants should 
split up into two or three sets. The official set leads off, 
although it never by any means sets the pace in fashion- 
able life; for sometimes, nay often, the greater parto the 
officials are not “in it’’ at all. It has even been the case 
that the President himself has not been of the elect; tcr 
to be within the sanctuary requires, nowadays in Wash- 
ington, some test other than high officialdom. And who 

: shall say what that test is? It is 
not wholly money, and it cer- 
tainly is not pedigree, reither is 
it accomplishm nts, nor beauty, 
nor style, but it is something 
that includes one or two of those 
qualities, combined with a knowl- 
edge of good society and an ability 
fi to get on. | 
| Then there is the smart set, for 
the most part made up of multi- 


Sy millionaires from New York, 
| Chicago and the Pacific Slope. 
fb They are almost without excep- 
| A tion persons who have made large 
| v fortunes and have found . their 
4 native place insupportable, ‘so 


‘gig 


have come to the Capital which, 
by a singular paradox, on its so- 
cial side, is more like a city in 
Europe than one in America, for 
it is European in habits while 
| American in location; and it offers 
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THE ENTRANCE TO SECRETARY HAY’S HOUSE, ON 
THE OCCASION OF A NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION. 


just the right stop-gap to the new millionaires who have 
sailed over seas and back looking for it. These people 
affect the diplomatic corps and do not affect the dog-trot 
official set, being particularly short of sight and imper- 
vious to all gentlemen from the Lower House and _ their 
spouses, 

Thirdly, there are the really, truly delightful old ‘‘resi- 
denters’’ of Washington, made up mostly of well-born, 
well-bred families, long distinguished at the Capital for 
other qualities than riches or official position. They love 
to call themselves the ‘‘Cave Dwellers,”’ and they open 
their doors only when and to whom they please, shutting 
them even in the face of the President of the United States 
if they see fit. To the new-comer this sect is as difficult 
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of entry as the eye of the traditional needle to the camel. 

Lastly, there is the scientist, the savant, the author and 
the artist, who belong to no set in particular but who rub 
elbows with all of them at dinner and reception, and frolic 
with the gay dogs of the Capital whenever they want to. 
Even the rest of the town, the hot-pollot, touches them all 
at some point. One thing can be said of all the different 
sets, in fact of all Washington, it has one trait in common 
—good nature—and true Washingtonians, like the Arabi- 
ans, live up to the precept that it is not wise to jest with 
God, with Death, or with the Devil, but all else under the 
sun is fair game. 

It is hard to believe, however, that the official set really 
ever jests, even if it is good-natured, for to the observer 
it seems a dull lot; and when one considers that the Cabi- 
net has to eat eight or nine successive dinners during each 
season, State dinners given to the President, where each 
man always takes out the same woman, one wonders 
where the fun comes in. Fancy! the President himself 
can never by any chance, at these Cabinet dinners, choose 
his companion. He knows exactly beforehand, whom he 
will take out—for etiquette and precedence have beencut 
and dried ever since the Capital was set up on the banks 
of the Potomac—and his dinner companion may invariably 
be the one woman in all the Cabinet known to possess 
the remarkable gift of being silent in ten languages. 

True, if the wife of a certain Cahinet member is to be 
believed, these State dinners are sometimes gay and 
lively. To quote what she said only lately: 

‘‘We are a very jolly set among ourselves. Some of 
our critics might say we are an undignified crowd. 
The President 
unbends and 
just acts himself 
out and tells all 
sorts of good 
stories, and 
some of the rest 
of us try to out- 
do him.” 

There can be 
no sort of doubt 
that the Presi- 
dent does un- 
bend and act 
himself out on 
these occasions. 
He has been 
known, to- 
gether with 
some of his of- 
ficial family, to 
tramp and clat- 
ter through the 
mazes of the 
Virginia Reel, 
and to apostro- 
phize his slow- 
er-of-step Sec- 
retary of Agri- 


culture with 
such words as 
tl ; Lastly, there Is a class comprising the scientist, the savant, the author and the 
one artist, who belong to no set In particular but who rub elbows with all of them at din- 
Get up, ner and reception, and frolic with the gay dogs of the Capital whenever they want to. 
there, you corn- 
stalk!”’ 


This exuberance on the part of the head of the nation 
recalls somehow the old legend of Jupiter—not that 
Jupiter was ever known to dance the Virginia Reel— 
but it is told of him that he laughed for seven whole 
davs after he was born. 

Rut if a President can relieve the stress and strain of 
office by relaxation of anv sort, who shall cavil? For to 
one who has seen a long line of Presidents in Washington 
all tired. all showing strain, all faded both in brain and 
brawn, the conviction is overwhelming that it is the most 





overworked. thankless, even if exalted, position that any 
nation can bestow on a man. It 1s, however, a far more 
tolerable office than that of Vice-President. This second 
place in the gift of our Government is no sinecure. 

John Adams, when he was placed second on the ticket. 
said, ‘‘My countrymen have contrived for me the most 
awkward and insignificant position ever devised by mortal 
man; for a Vice-President is inevitably only a continual 
memento-mort to the President.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin, in the Constitutional Convention, 
characterized the Vice-President as “His Superfluous 
Highness.’’ High he certainly 1s, and equally superfluous 
—until wanted. 

He is the one man of all the Court Circle who asks no 
favors of the President, because he could not afford to be 
refused. The law allows him no patronage, for he has 
nothing to back him but a possibility. True, he presides 
over the Senate, but he is never a part of that body. He 
has no vote, save when there is a tie. : 

However, if the presiding officer of the United States 
Senate, when he is also Vice-President, has an empty 
honor, such is not the case with the presiding ofticer of the 
House—the Speaker, for the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives wields, next to the President of the United 
States, the greatest power in the country to-day. He sits 
up and nods his head like Jove on high, and the great laws 
of the land sweep over us for weal or woe. 

And the position of the Speaker is as great socially as 
politically, provided the incumbent chooses to claim his 
inheritance. In the first place, the wife of the Speaker is 
exempt from all first calls save upon the wife of the Presi- 
dent and the 
wife of the Vice- 
President. She 
may never set 
foot within any 
doors save 
those of the Su- 
preme Court, 
the Cabinet and 
the diplomatic 
corps, if she is 
so minded. She 
takes prece- 
denceof all Con- 
yressional host- 
esses, even of 
those mighty 
dames in Sena- 
torial circles. 

Not since 
JamesG. Blaine 
was Speaker of 
the House until 
now has any 
Speaker had a 
house of his 
own in Wash- 
ington, with 
perhaps the 
exception of 
Mr. Randall. 
Speakers Kerr, 
Keifer, Carlisle, 
Crisp, Reed and 
Henderson _ all 
lived in hotels and took no lead in social matters. 

Not so is it with Speaker Cannon, whose daughter, Miss 
Helen Cannon, is at the head of his household. They have 
taken a spacious house, and with the taking of that house 
they have claimed the inheritance that goes with the high 
position. When ‘‘Unele Joe,” as the Speaker has always 
heen dubbed by his confréres of the House, moved into 
his new residence and a series of big dinners was mapped 
out for the season, the Speaker said to his daughter: 

“Now that we are going to set up housekeeping and 
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the dinner business, I want it distinctly understood that 
there must be no foreign furbelows on our bills of fare. 
I mean to do my eating in plain English.”’ 

One cannot help wondering, if along with other things 
on that menu, there may not be found in plain English 
the little stick of sweet gum which has sometimes been, in 
the past, the solace of the Speaker in his moments of legis- 
lative stress. 

As for the power and social importance held by the 


the Cabinet. He gives an audience every Thursday, at 
the State Department, to all diplomats accredited here, 
who may pour, if they wish, into his unbiassed ear their 
hopes or their grievances, as the case may be. It is the 
wife of the Secretary of State upon whom devolves the 
diplomatic breakfast given every New Year's Day to the 
entire diplomatic corps. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when the wife of every 
Cabinet member threw open her doors on Wednesday of 





MISS HELEN CANNON, 


HON, JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives wields, next to the President of the United 


States, the greatest power In the country to-day. 


Speaker Cannon, whose daughter, 


Miss Helen Cannon, Its at the head of his household, has taken a spacious house, and with 
the taking of that house they have claimed the Inheritance that goes with the high position. 


Cabinet, it is, of course, very considerable. Sometimes a 
Cabinet has seemed to have that cachet of distinction and 
elegance that would alone make a social season notable, 
but the present Cabinet, with one or two exceptions, has 
been quite the reverse. It has been like the prophet, who 
is popularly supposed to be not without honor save in 
his own country: in other words, it has been estimated 
by Washingtonians something after the manner of Mother 
Goose’s son, Jack, ‘‘who was not very good nor yet very 
bad.”’ 

In point of ability and strength, the one really great 
administration of a department has been that of Mr. Hay. 
The brilliancy of our foreign policy indubitably depends 
solely upon the qualities possessed by the man who sits 
on the right of the President at the Cabinet table. Thus 
it was that our State Department was important under 
Daniel Webster, was safe and dull under Mr. Fish and 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, was erratic and showy under Mr. 
Blaine, and reached a high level under Mr. Olney, but it 
has remained for Mr. Hay to give the State Department 
brilliancy, and the United States a place diplomatically 
that it has never possessed before. 

The Secretary of State ranks all the other members of 


each week to the unabashed democracy, when whoever 
pleased might walk in to stare at her and sample her tea- 
table, with the result that the inevitable happened. The 
visiting mob of the city grew to such proportions, and 
became so importunate, often demanding viands that were 
not on the tea-tables, or carrying off surreptitiously titbits 
in their pockets, that the veteran Cabinet dame rebelled; 
and when, on one occasion, a visitor declined the proffered 
cup of tea and demanded a ‘‘stoo’’ whatever that was, 
the knell was sounded, the tea-table vanished, and the 
door was finally shut to all but the elect. 

There is something to be said, however, for the woman 
who desired the ‘“‘stoo.’’ After all, she was only a phase 
of our democracy; and one is led to wonder if she may not 
have been some distant relative of a certain high official’s 
wife. now in Washington, who caused a little ripple of 
amusement only recently, by remarking naively, when 
congratulated on the popularity of her husband’s appoint- 
ment: ‘Yes, pa’s very popular. He’s eat out twice this 
week.’’ Is not this the same thing in a different key? As 
Kipling has put it, 

For the Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins! 





THE MEMORIAL TO THE DRUMMER BOY 
OUTSIDE THE PANTHEON, AT PARIS. 





THE BALLAD OF A DRUM 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


I. Il. 
HE Austrians at Arcola— O Estienne at Arcola— 


The fight had lasted long— . No fear had he to die!— 

The Austrians at Arcola, With one brave Sergeant swam the stream, 
Some fifty thousand strong, His precious drum held high, 

Assailed the bridge whereto the French And from the river, dripping rose 
(One-fourth their strength) had come, Amidst the battle’s hum, 

With menace dire, and murderous fire; ‘A French refrain, with might and main, 
Then fled before a drum! To pound upon his drum. 

Il. IV. 
OR Estienne, at Arcola— “PHE Austrians at Arcola 

Heroic little lad !— Seemed fifty thousand strong; 

Seeing the carnage on the bridge, But many were the raw recruits 
With soul grown sick and sad, Among that mighty throng, 

Had sworn that he, at least, would pass Who, thinking Frenchmen in the rear, 
Beyond the sanguine tide Listened, confused and dumb, 

And beat his drum, whate’er should come, Then gave a shout, ‘‘ We're hemmed about!”’ 
Upon the farther side. And fled before a drum! 

V 


PE courage shown at Arcola 
By André Estienne— 
The lesson taught at Arcola, 
Seems good to-day as then. 
Needs there a moral to the tale? 
Then read in this its sum: 
The greatest strength may yield at length 
When sounds a hero's drum. 
934 
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RECITATIVE AND SONG TO THE 
EVENING STAR 
(T'annhauser) 


Dread as the fear of death, the twilight drapes 
And decks the vale with darkness, and the soul, 
Lonely with fear, quakes at the starlit height, 
And dares not trust her wings among the stars. 
But, dearest star of all the stars that shine, 

There are you soft with distance, and the wing 
Of twilight fledged with silver gleams with you, 
Lighting my path out of the dreadful vale. 


Kind evening star, whom every night 

I greet so gladly, distant as thou art, 

Oh, give my message from my faithful heart, 
As she ascends with thee the evening sky— 
To be an angel. ‘Thou celestial light, 

As she from earth to heaven passes by— 
Oh, give the message of my faithful heart. 
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SIGMUND’S LOVE SONG 
(Die Walkiire) 


The Winter's storms grow gentle ‘neath the moon, 
Softly ascending through the vernal signs. 

Cradled in perfume, all the zephyred night, 

And rocking to and fro, and to and fro, 

Weaving new wonders, softly breathes the Spring— 
And lo! through wood and meadow now he wends 
All fragrant youth and eager shining eyes, 

And through the throats of birds he sings and sings, 
And in the odors vernal of the flowers 

He pours his sweetness, as in bloom and bud 

And trailing shoot his blood to blossom turns— 

And so with gentle sceptre rules the world. 


Winter and storm before the shining stroke 

Of his young strength their frozen hinges turn, 
And the strong doors that kept him from our sight 
Open before him, as to his sister dear 

He runs rejoicing. 


So sleeping love within our bosom hides, 
Till the Spring comes and kisses her awake, 
The bride and sister of her mighty brother. 


Hark! how she laughs again to see the light 
Beyond the Winter's shattered prison walls. 

Hark! how they greet each other Love and Spring! 
Watch how they fly into each other's arms! 
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(Siegfried) 
Brynhilda’s Song 


O child-like hero, 
h thee, boy 


wit 


destroy ! 
With laughter go down to the grave 


With laughter | give me to take and 
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Bright babe of glory, 
With laughter I love thee ! 


Magnificent boy ! 
Surpassing all— 
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Let shining Valhalla, 

Stately with towers, 

Fall into dust, 

And utterly pass,— 
Farewell all that hollow 
Glory of gods! 

End in our rapture, 
Immortals, your reign ; 

Rend ye, ye Norns, 

The strong skeins of your runes; 
Thicken around us 

The dusk of the gods; 
Close in the night 

That shall swallow up all ;— 
Sull in that hour 

For me shall be shining 

Star of my Siegfried ! 


Mine is he always, 
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Ever and ever 
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My own and my owner, 


- 


My one and my all— : 

Love, shining and shining, | Siegfried’s Song 

And laughing at death. Brynhilda awakens 

— re With laughter for me, 

Brynhilda is living ! 
Brynhilda is laughing ! 
Hail to the sun 
That over us shines ! 
Hail to this day 
Of beneficent beam! 
Hail to this light 
That the darkness dissolved ! 
Hail to this world 
That Prynhilda contains ! 
For awake is Brynhilda! 
Alive is Brynhilda ! 
And, laughing with love, 
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Giveth answer to me. 


Star of Brynhilda 

Shining so proudly, 

Mine is she always 

Ever and ever, 

My own and my owner, 
My one and my all— 
Love, shining and shining, 
And laughing at death. 
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BRYNHILDA’S IMMOLATION 
(Gotterdammerung) 


Fly home, ye ravens, and forewarn your lords 
What ye have heard of doom here on the Rhine! 
Go to Brynhilda’s rock,—where Loki burns ; 
Yea! go, and to Valhalla bid him haste— 


For the doomed twilight of the gods is nigh. 
Thus—with my torch, I fire the walls of heaven! 


You that I leave behind abloom with life, 

Mark well what now I speak, you that shall watch 
The face of Siegfried and Brynhilda fade 

To fiery embers ; you that shall behold 

The three Rhine-daughters sink back with their ring: 
All this behold, gaze through the northern night, 
And if in heaven appears a sacred glow, 

Know that Valhalla’s end is what you see! 
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And when the gods have vanished like a breath, 
And without rulers I have left the world, 

This my heart's treasure I bequeath to it : 

Not goods, nor gold, nor splendor as of gods, 
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Nor house, nor castle, nora lordly state,— 
Not all the hollow usages of earth, 
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Its cruel cants and customs and decrees, 
Vex him, who, blessed alike in sorrow or joy, 
Hath Love—hath Love —if only he hath Love! 
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ISOLDE’S LOVE-DEATH 
(Tristan and Isolde) 


Oh, how gently 
He is smiling, 

See his eyelids 
Open softly, 

See how brightly 
He is shining! 
See, you, friends— 
Oh, see you not ? 


Mark you how he 
Rises radiant, 

Lifts himself, 

All clothed in starlight ! 
See, you, friends— 
Oh, see you not ? 
How his mighty heart 
Is swelling, 

Calm and happy, 

In his breast ! 

From his lips 
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How sweet an incense 
Softly breathes ! 
Oh, hearken, friends— 


Hear ye nothing, 
Feel ye naught! 
It is I alone 

That listen 

To this music 
Strangely gentle, 
Love-persuading, 
Saying all things; 
To this music 
From him coming, 
Through me like 
A trumpet thrilling, 
Round me like 
An ocean surging, 
O’er me like 


An ocean flowing! 
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Are these waves 
About me breezes ? 
Are these odors 
Fragrant billows ? 
How they gleam 
And sing about me 
Shall I breathe, 

Oh, shall I listen ? 
Shall I drink, 

Oh, shall I dive 
Deep beneath them-— 
Breathe my last ? 

In the billows, 

In the music, 

In the world’s 


Great whirlwind—lost ; 


Sinking, 
Drowning, 


Dreamless, 


Blest. 
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BETWEEN TWO 


BY ROBERT 


WITH DRAWINGS 


ZRA FITCH was eighty when he died. He 
had been infirm physically for the last five 
years. and very soon after the doctor de- 
clared that he was suffering from pneu- 
monia his heart gave out. 

On the day after the funeral Mr. Andrew 
Pratt, the lawyer, himself a sober. gray- 
bearded man of sixty, went up to the house 
to take possession, for he knew. that he had 
been named by Mr. Fitch as the executor of 

The instrument had been drawn two years be- 





his will. 
fore, not long after the death of the testator's only sister, 


a maiden lady shghtly his junior. Mr. Pratt was not 
aware exactly what his client was worth, but he conjec- 
tured that it was close to sixty thousand dollars, which in 
Mansfield, a city of one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
was not wealth, but might he called a tidy sum for those 
who should succeed to it. Mr. Fitch’s money had been 
made originally in the hardware trade, but for fifteen 
years he had been out of business. 

As Mr. Pratt approached the door, he met, coming from 
the opposite direction, Rebecca Hale, a young relative of 
Mr. Fitch. When he recognized her, his private reflection 
was, “I wish he had left the heathen a little less, and that 
nice girl a little more.”’ 

Mr. Pratt was too dignificd and circumspect a person 
to indulge in such a pleasantry aloud : nevertheless, there 
was a twinkle in his eve, Rebecca thought, when subse- 
quent to his greeting he remarked : 

“T passed you, I think, last Sunday walking with Frank 
Derby.” 

“T remember,” said Rebecca, trying to look as uncon- 
cerned as possible. Could it be that Mr. Pratt, notwith- 
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*©M PLAIN EZRA FITCH, BUT I’M A HUSTLER. ’—Page 945. 


FIRES. 
GRANT 


BY S. WERNER 


standing his sedate appearance, had a sly streak in him? 
Or was she unduly suspicious? 

“You may be interested to learn that some of us older 
lawyers have a good opinion of his abilities, and prophesy 
a successful future for him, if he sticks to his work. I 
listened to him in court yesterday handle a small but 
dificult matter with considerable discretion.” 

To tell the truth, Mr. Pratt wished to say something 
agreeable, for he feared that this voung cousin of the testa- 
tor might have cherished hopes which would be blasted 
by the document in his pocket. And he had a notion 
from what he had observed that this would be agreeable. 

Though still on her guard against sly insinuations, 
Rebecca's face betrayed her pleasure, and her heart 
warmed toward the sober-looking legal veteran. Yet her 
words were simply, ‘‘That is gratifying for his friends to 
hear. And I’m sure there’s no doubt that he will stick to 
his work.” 

“That's all he needs for success,”’ continued the lawyer. 
and he rang the bell. “I presume there is no doubt that 
we shall find Mrs. Lunn at home.” 

Mrs. Betsy Lunn, Mr. Fitch's housekeeper, not only was 
at home, but the moment she set eves on her visitors she 
divined that Mr. Pratt had come to disclose what Mr. 
Fitch had done with his money. and she took for granted 
that he had brought with him Rebecca, whom she looked 
on as a chief heir. She cherished golden hopes on her 
own account, too, which she proceeded presently to disclose 
to Rebecca when Mr. Pratt left them alone in the parlor 
und went up to examine the dead man’s effects. 

‘‘T’m certain Mr. Fitch has done the handsome thing by 
mine after my watching over him all these vears.”’ 

Mrs. Lunn was a stout, practical-looking widow of mid- 
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dle age. After her husband's death she had kept a board- 
ing-house up to the time when,-a dozen vears before, Mr. 
litch had engaged her to superintend his domestic affairs. 
She was so on edge with the events of the past week, 
hnervgus excitement and an antecedent sense of gratitude, 
that her eves filled with tears as she and Rebecca sat down 
at the bidding of Mr. Pratt on his return and waited for 
him to begin. 

“The poor, dear gentleman,” she felt impelled to mur- 
mur. The sentiment was genuine but, as will appear, 
slightly strained. 

“You will be interested to hear from this paper—Mr. 
Vitch’s last will and testament—that he has remembered 
you both. He has left two hundred and fifty dollars to 

my faithful housekeeper. Mrs. Betsy Lunn,’ and an equal 
amount ‘to mv cousin, Rebecca Hale.” ”’ 

Prior to Mr. Fitch’s death it had never occurred — to 
Rebecca that he would leave her anvthing. She was not 
a near relative—only a first cousin once removed. as it ts 
called; the only child of his first cousin, Malvina Fitch Hide. 
Her mother was dead, and she had come to Mansfield to 
attend the Art School, which a philanthropist had recently 
endowed, as she had a decided gift for drawing and was 
ambitious to support herself by illustrative work for books 
and magazines. This was her third vear in Manstield, 
and she was expecting to submit soon some of her sketches 
to the editors. During these three vears she had lived 
not far from Mr. Fitch, and she hed been encouraged by 
him to drop in occasionally. She observed that he bright- 
ened up during her visits, though he seemed to her a very 
old man, who took but a passive interest in what went on 
around him. She had paid him calls because he was her 
mother’s cousin—and so her own. But though the fact 
that she was one of his nearest blood relations signitied 
little to her at the time. since his death Mrs. Lunn had 
not allowed her to ignore the possibilities which lurked 
behind it. That knowing matron had = described her 
squarely as his heir at law and next of kin, whatever that 
might import; an appellation startling at first, but on 
closer scrutiny quickening to the blood. For if net an heir 
might she not be an heiress? Indeed, the prospect of 
becoming anvthing of the kind had set her wits dancing, 
and had not been entirely out of her thoughts ever since. 
For a little monev lawfully acquired would enable her to 
do a number of things, which it is not necessary to enu- 
merate. Besides, she had a particular, secret reason for 
welcoming a nice httle fortune. 

Consequently she had hstened to Mr. Pratt's recital 
with alert interest. It was still a surprise to find that 
she had been remembered at all. She recognized, how- 
ever, that a legacy was not a fortune; yet it was a pleasant 
accession to her means. In fact, she was trving to realize 
exactly what two hundred and fiftv dollars did represent 
when she heard Mrs. Lunn remark: 

“Will vou please sav that over again, sir.”’ 

The words were uttered in what Mrs. Lunn called her 
free-spoken voice, a term used to describe her tone when 
she felt called upon to maintain her rights. 

Mr. Pratt blandly repeated his statement. 

‘And what has he done with the rest of his property?” 
inquired the housekeeper. 

Mr. Pratt coughed. “The will has not vet been pre- 
sented for probate, but I see no objection to my inform- 
ing you that, with the exception of the legacies I have 
mentioned, Mr. Fitch has left his estate for benevolent 
purposes: one half to foreign missions. one half to estab- 
lish and maintain drinking-fountains for horses and dogs 
in Manstield.”’ 

“And two hundred and fifty dollars is all I get for taking 
care of him for twelve vears?”’ cjaculated Mrs. Lunn. Her 
astonishment was no less manifest than her indignation. 

“That’s the amount specified in the will.” said the 
lawyer, perceiving that an answer was expected. 

Mrs. Lunn gasped. ‘Then all I can sav is. if he couldn't 
make a fairer will than that, he wasn't fit to make a will.” 

There was an ominous insinuation in the last phrase, 


which induced Mr. Pratt to remark, “‘You must remember, 
Mrs. Lunn, that but for the will you would receive noth- 
ing at all.” 

“You needn't tell me; I know that,’ she answered 
almost defiantly, and she rocked in her chair, chafing 
uncer her sense of the injustice practised on her. ‘“‘I 
could have married him any time,”’ she added bitterly. 
“I felt sure he would leave me enough at least to furnish 
a new boarding-house.”’ 

Mr. Pratt. feeling perhaps as an executor that his svm- 
pathy would be mistrusted, turned to Rebecca, who had 
listened in embarrassment to the dialogue. She was 
sorry that Mrs. Lunn should be disappointed in her ex- 
pectations, but she regarded her contumely as indelicate. 

“Do vou happen to know the names of Mr. Fitch's 
other relatives, Miss Hale?” 

Rebecca believed that there were two other cousins— 
a brother and a sister, living in Ohio—and so informed 
him. 

“It will be necessary, of course, to notify all the heirs at 
luw and next of kin,’ he continued by way of explana- 
tion. 

This set Mrs. Lunn off again. ‘And he left you also— 
his own blood relation—only a beggarly two hundred 
and fifty dollars. I wouldn't put up with it, if I were 
you.” 

Rebecca looked at her wonderingly. “I don’t see 
that either of us can get any more than the will gives, so 
why not make the best of that?” she said cheerily, hoping 
to induce a more philosophical point of view. 

“If To were vou, Ud break it,’ was the response. “I 
could tell lots of queer things if I chose.” 

“Nonsense-—nonsense,”’ ejaculated Mr. Pratt. “‘I drew 
the will myself.’ Whereupon he carefully put the in- 
strument in his pocket and arose by way of terminating 
the interview. Mrs. Lunn tossed her head. She was 
neither convinced nor mollitied. 

“LT hope she won't make trouble. I wouldn’t discuss 
the matter with anyone if I were you. Refer them to 
me,”’ he said in Rebecca’s ear as they emerged from the 
house together. Young Dr. Wilcox happened to be pass- 
ing the door at the moment, and Mr. Pratt hailed him. 

“Just the man I wished to see. You are one of the 
witnesses of Mr. Fitch’s will.” 

“T believe so.” 

The doctor had a dark complexion, brown beard, full 
cheeks and keen, beady cyes, which he turned on Rebecca, 
though he was answering the lawver. He was a large. 
robust man, but his smile was deprecating, as though he 
were disposed to feel his way by politeness. 

“And vou attended him in his last illness?’ continued 
Mr. Pratt. 

“Yes; [Lo was his physician.” 

“That's ill night. [let vou know when we need you.” 

“He was a relative of yours, Miss Hale, was he not?” 
usked the doctor. 

“My mother and he were first cousins.” 

“And she gets a le zacyv,” interjected Mr. Pratt. 

“Oh, but a very small one.’”’ Rebecca hastened to state. 
She feared that if Dr. Wileox supposed her to be an 
heiress, he would be riore assiduous in his attentions than 
ever, and she had come to the conclusion in her own 
mind already that they were not suited to each other, 
though he had told her twice positively that they were. 
If men would only consent to remain good friends and net 
pester girls to set up housekeeping with them, how much 
less ageravating life would be! 

“I’m sorry to hear that—it ought to have been a lig 
one,”’ he answered. Then, as it was apparent that Mr. 
Pratt was going in the opposite direction, Dr. Wilcox 
asked permission to accompany her home, forestalling any 
possible remonstrance by declaring that he had a patient 
close by. 

Dr. Wilcox walked alone with his hands behind his 
back in silence for a moment or two: then he asserted, 
“I’m sorry now that b didn’t tell Mr. Fiteh that it was 
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his dutv to provide for you ‘handsomely. IT might have 
done so just as well as not, for I saw him nearly every 
day. If some one had put the idea in his head, he would 
have been very apt to act on it.” 

“I’m thankful vou didn’t. I should have been very 
much annoyed.”’ 

“Ah, but vou would never have known.’”” Dr. Wilcox 
spoke caressingly. ‘‘To whom did he leave his money, by 
the way?” 

Rebecca told him; but she made no allusion to Mrs. 
Lunn’s dissatisfaction. The doctor whistled. ‘Sixty 
thousand dollars to the heathen and dumb an:mals!”’ 
It was an in- 
voluntary ejac- 
ulation. But 
he glanced side- 
waysat his com- 
panion to sec 
how she would 
take it. 

“They are 
excellent chari- 
ties.”” 

“Yes, but he 
was a very old 
man. It may 
have beena 
whim.” 

Rebecca 
looked at him 
in her turn. 
What was he 
trying to insin- 
uate? She felt 
instinctively 
that her pre- 
possessions in 
regard to Dr. 
Wilcox were 
being justified. 
Somehow, in 
spite of his 
agreeable and 
kindly traits, 
shehad doubted 
the nicety of 
his moral per- 
ceptions. The 
quality of his 
mind struck her 
as the opposite 
of clean-cutand 
positive, and 
she liked deci- 
siveness of 
character. 

“A whim?” 
she retorted. 
“Why, I hap- 
pen to know,” 
and then she 
stopped, re- 
membering Mr. 
Pratt’s admoni- 
tion not to discuss the case. Her duty was to remain 
mum as an oyster. “I think it was very kind of mv 
cousin to remember me at all,”’ she said by way of sub- 
stitution. 

Dr. Wilcox could not regard this as encouraging to his 


’ 


hypothesis. They were now at the gate of Rebecca's 
house. “If there is any way in which I can be of service 





to you in this matter—or in any other—pray let me 
know “he said with unction, and they parted. 

The impression was left on Rebecca’s mind that he was 
keeping back something. Her next thought was that 
two hundred and fifty dollars was after all rather a small 
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slice of sixty thousand. But then she shook her head. 
‘It wasn’t a whim, I’m sure of that,’’ she said to herself 
as she entered the house. 


“Ts Lawyer Derby in?” 

The inquiry addressed to the office boy came from 3 
sharp-faced, small, elderly man with a white chin whisker 
and only one leg. It was wonderful how spry he was in 
spite of his infirmity. He made a considerable clatter with 
his crutches, but his movements were wiry and almost 
agile. He looked searchingly to right and left from under 
his hairy evebrows as though his mind worked as nimbly 
as his muscles. 
His high-pitch- 
ed voice penc- 
trated to an 
inner office, out 
of which issued 
a determined- 
looking, genial 
man of thirty, 
who said. “I’m 
lawver Frank 
Derby.”’ 

“Well, I've 
come on busi- 
ness —will busi- 
ness,’” said the 
stranger. “You 
was recom- 
mended to me 
by a voung fel- 
low, Joe Post, 
of Cincinnati. 
He said that 
you was at the 
academy to- 


gether.”’ 

“We were 
classmates at 
college.”’ 


‘He said, too, 
you was smart, 
and thatif I 
weren't treated 
right, I'd better 
come straight 
to you.” 

“Much obliged 
tohim. And I 
judge from the 
fact that you're 
here that you 
haven’t been 
treated so well 
as vou hoped.” 

“By jizgers, 
no! You bet I 
haven't. I'm 
his namesake 
and a veteran 
of the Civil War 
—lost my leg 
at Chancellors- 
ville—and he hasn't Jeft me a red cent.” 

Frank, who had ushered his client into the inner room 
and established him in a chair, endeavored by his coun- 
tenance to express suttable concern. 

“My name's Ezra Fitch, Second.”’ said the visitor im- 
pressively, expecting evidently that the information 
would throw a flood of light on the matter which he had 
in hand. ‘That is, I'm plain Ezra Fitch, now that the 
first of the name has died and left me nothing. But [I’m 
a hustler, That will must be broken, voung man,” 

Frank Derby had been trving te put two and two 
together, and the process was complete by the time his 








client had.finished the last statement. He was aware 
of Mr. Fitch’s death; he was aware, too, of the terms of 
the will; and he became suddenly conscious that a young 
woman of his acquaintance to whom he had been paying 
some attentions might be drawn into the impending 
litigation. The realization of this gave an added zest to 
the affair. 

‘‘l understand,” he said. ‘‘You are one of the next of 
kin of the late Mr, Ezra Fitch?” 

‘His cousin on his father’s side—a son of his first 
cousin, Daniel Fitch, and named after him. That ought to 
count, to say nothing of this mutilated limb. I guess a 
jury would be apt to think I had deserved something.”’ 
As he spoke he nodded confidently and shrewdly at his 
listener as much as to say that he was not blind to the 
value of his infirmity as an asset. 

Young Derby. nodded,-also, to show that he realized 
this. ‘‘And who are the other heirs?”’ 

‘Just three of us: my sister—I have her power of attor- 
ney in here,” he said, thumping his breast pocket— 
‘and the girl he has left a legacy to—Rebecca Hale. 
She’s a cousin, too—my father’s sister Malvina’s child, 
and most young enough to be my grand-daughter. I’ve 
been to see her,’ he added doggedly, stirring a little 
with his crutch, ‘‘and she’s the only hitch. She don't 
seem to take much interest.” 

‘Interest in what?” asked Frank. 

‘Showing that the old gentleman was crazy—mad as a 
March hare—clean burnt out in his upper story, and no 
more fit to make a will than a babe unborn.” 

“‘And what reason have you to think so?”’ 

“Think? I felt sure he was the moment I heard he 
hadn’t left us anything. But I’ve been busy ever since 
I got here twenty-four hours ago,” said Ezra, looking 
knowing. “I told you I was a hustler. In the first place, 
his housekeeper is ready to take her Bible oath that he 
was childish. She says he’d repeat the same story as 
often as you'd listen to it, and that he couldn’t tell the 
difference between codfish and rump steak. Say,’ 
he continued, eyeing the lawyer, ‘‘Mrs. Lunn, the house- 
keeper, told me you know my cousin Rebecca. I'll give 
her a chance to come in, If the will stands, she’ll have 
two hundred and fifty; if it falls, she’ll get close on twenty 
thousand, from what I hear. If she doesn’t choose to help 
us,.it will all go to me and sister if I win.” 

“You're quite mistaken there,’’ Frank hastened to 
inform him. “If the will is set aside, Miss Hale will get 
her share whether she comes in or not.” 

Ezra looked a little disconcerted. ‘‘But I want you to 
get her to come in. Why shouldn’t she come in?”’ 

Frank was unable to answer this question, but feeling 
bound to adopt his client’s point of view as far as pos- 
sible, he said, “I'll find out. If you’ve got a good case, I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t come in.” 

This was satisfactory as far as it went. Thereupon 
the one-legged litigant proceeded to show how diligent 
he had been already in the discovery of evidence. Half 
a dozen of the neighbors were ready to testify that the 
testator did not recognize them when he met them in the 
street and asked about people who were dead when they 
stopped to speak to him. A woman who lived across 
the way had seen a clergyman call at the house three 
times shortly before the will was made, and on two occa- 
sions when she was visiting Mrs. Lunn they both had 
overheard him say in a hectoring tone to the testator 
that it was his duty to give money to save souls. And 
as to the troughs for horses and dogs, would any body of 
twelve men beheve that a man was justified in ignoring 
the claims of a needy and crippled relative, who had 
fought for his country, in favor of dumb animals? 

Frank Derby listened attentively. He had never seen 
Mr. Fitch but once, and then casually. He remembered 
him as a feeble old man with a halting gait. It was his 
duty to do the best he could for his client with the evidence 
available, and, though the data already collected did not 
seem to him to provide so complete a case as Mr. Ezra 
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Fitch, Second, claimed, still they suggested a good fighting 
chance of success, and invited energetic efforts to unearth 
additional testimony. But, first of all, he must investi- 
gate Rebecca’s attitude. Accordingly, he dismissed his 
client with the assurance that he would do the best he 
could for him, and made a call late that afternoon on 
Miss Rebecca Hale. 

She was watering her plants at the moment on the 
little plot of ground in front of the boarding-house where 
she lived. His elastic step on the gravel path must have 
been distinctly audible, but Rebecca did not turn her 
head until he spoke to her. Did she know his step instinct- 
ively? At all events, she looked surprised and the color 
mounted to her cheeks. But she did not choose to 
evince more than a perfunctory interest in his visit; for 
the reason that Dr. Wilcox, who had been talking to her 
again at the gate not ten minutes before, had let fall 
quite casually the information that Frank Derby had 
been devoting at least half his spare time of late to another 
girl, Laura Borland. Now, excellent friends as Rebecca 
and Frank were, he had never in so many words asked 
her to be his wife. A number of times in the course of 
their strolls together he had seemed on the point of doing 
so, but had stopped just short of an avowal. And the 
next thing she heard he was paying attentions to Laura. 
Was he trying to make up his mind which of them he liked 
the better? Such seemed to be the logical conclusion, 
though it exasperated Rebecca to feel that she cared in the 
least what his decision might be. Yet, there had been 
moments, as she well knew, when her consciousness had 
stolen shy glances at the prospect of becoming Mrs. Frank 
Derby. Was Franka flirt? On the other hand, had not 
a young man a right to find out for himself which of two 
attractive girls he hked the better? Still, it was humili- 
ating to feel that he was oscillating like a weathercock 
Only last Sunday they had taken 
a long walk together, and he had been delightful. But, 
from what Dr. Wilcox said, he had subsequently been 
courting her rival. Did not self-respect forbid that she 
should smile upon him now? 

As a matter of fact, Frank had been lately in just this 
quandary—trying to decide which of the girls he pre- 
ferred. Each was charming. Yet, this very week, he 
had come to the conclusion that Rebecca was the one he 
really cared for. The walk on Sunday had made that clear 
to him beyond a doubt, a decision which had been only 


_ strengthened by his subsequent passages with Miss Laura. 


He had made up his mind to offer himself at the first 
favorable opportunity, and on his way from the office on 
this afternoon, he had reflected that, in case Mr. Fitch's 
will were set aside, the fee which he could charge would 
justify him in asking her to name the day as soon as 
possible. 

In order to realize this rosy prospect, it was important 
to obtain his lady-love’s cooperation in the probate pro- 
ceedings. Frank took for granted that a word from him 
would enhst her on his side—for was it not her own 
side? She probably did not understand the matter fully; 
and he would make it clear in a few sentences. . So pre- 
occupied was he, indeed, by this intention, that he failed 
to notice that Rebecca’s manner was less cordial than 
usual; in fact, rather distant. He proceeded briefly to 
disclose the situation—that he had been retained to con- 
test Mr. Fitch’s will by her cousin Ezra, the one-legged 
veteran, and that success meant both a handsome sum of 
money for her and professional advancement for himself. 
His determined features radiated energy and enthusiasm 
as he spoke, and Rebecca was conscious that he had neve 
seemed to her more manly looking. Nevertheless, she 
chose to answer: 

“But what right have I to try to break his will? Mr. 
litch intended me only to have two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.”’ It had been startling and embarrassing to her to hear 
that he was the opposing attorney; but could he expect 
her to sacrifice her convictions on that account? Yet, 
she would listen carefully to what he had to say. 
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“* HIS HOUSEKEEPER SAYS HE’D REPEAT THE SAME STORY AS LONG AS YOU’D LISTEN TO IT, AND 
THAT HE DIDN’T KNOW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CODFISH AND RUMP STEAK.’ —Page 946. 


“Every right—if he was not of sound mind.” 

‘‘Who says Cousin Ezra was not of sound mind?” 

“My chent, Mr. Fitch; his housekeeper, Mrs. Lunn, and 
some of the neighbors. Not stark mad, of course.’’ he 
udded, ‘‘but a feeble old man whose faculties were so dull 
and weak that he did not know what he desired. and who 
could easily be imposed on by designing people. We ex- 
pect to show that his donations to the heathen and dumb 
animals were the result of a mere whim.”’ 

Rebecca recollected that Dr. Wilcox had used the same 
word, and her impulse, as on that occasion, was to remon- 
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strate. But she again remembered Mr. Pratt’s injunction 
not to talk about the case. It suited her present mood 
for various reasons to seek shelter behind it. 

‘I’m afraid I’m on the other side,’’ she said definitely. 

Frank’s countenance fell. 

“It isn’t too late to change, especially since vou say 
vou’re afraid.”’ 

‘“[ meant I was sorry not to oblige you.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” he retorted a little tartly, for, 
somehow, she seemed to be getting the better of him. “If 
you choose to throw away the chance of inheriting twenty 
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thousand dollars, it is vou who will he the loser, not I.”’ 

“But, if Mr. Fitch was not in his right mind, vou will 
be able to prove it without aid trom me, and in that case 
[I would get my inheritance, wouldn't 177" She held 
the empty watering-pot dangling from her fingers as she 
asked this arch question. 

Was she laughing at him? What was the matter with 
her this afternoon’ Yet, it behooved him not to let him- 
self be daunted. 

“You certainly would, and we shall win without vou,” 
he answered stoutly. Piqued as he was, the thought 
that she would be indebted to him for the money was 
pleasant and inspiring. He would get it for her despite 
her obstinacy. 

‘We shall see when the trial comes,” said Rebecca. 
“Won't you come in, Mr. Enemy?” she asked. 

Though her mind was evidently made up, he was on 
the point of accepting the invitation when Dr. Wilcox’s 
bead-like eyes appeared on the other side of the garden 
gate. 

It sometimes seemed to Rebecca as though all the 
patients of that healer of men lived within a stone's 
throw of her abode, and that most of his ume was spent 
in Visiting them. Nevertheless, it rather pleased her 
that he should appear at just this juncture. Could not 
two play at the game of inability to make up one s mind 
as to a partner for life? 

“Come in, Dr. Wilcox; it is just time for afternoon 
tea,”’ she cried cheerily. Of course, he entered; but 
Frank shook his head like one disgruntled. 

“I’m very busy about this case; vou must excuse me,’ 
he said. 

Rebecca enjoved his discomfiture, and the spirit of muis- 
chief prompted her to remark as he turned to go: 

“The doctor is one of our chief witnesses.”’ 

That evening, however, when she was alone, she said 
to herself ruefully that Frank would probably never look 
at her again. But presently she sighed and added firmly, 
“Td rather be single all my days than try to grab what 
doesn't belong to me.” 


Rebecea was not called on to testify at the hearing in 
the Probate Court, where the will was set up after only a 
feeble show of opposition. The contestants had reserved 
their fire for the trial before the jury, twelve good men 
and true, picked from the panel after sundry challenges 
by both Mr. Douglass, the lawyer who acted for Mr. 
Pratt, the executor, and Frank Derby. She had never 
been in open court before, and the formality of the pro- 
ceedings made her pulses flutter. The solemn judge upon 
the bench, the jurymen sitting m a double row and the 
vpposing counsel, cach at a separate table bristling with 
papers, produced an atmosphere which fostered awe, 
especially as Mr. Pratt had told her that she would be an 
important witness. «An important witness, too, against 
Frank Derby’s case—that was the most nerve-disturbing 
feature of all. However, Frank had bowed to her pleas- 
antly in court before the case was called, and she had 
avoided looking at him directly since--only out of the 
corner of her eye. 

Mr. Douglass, Mr. Pratt’s lawyer, had to proceed. He 
presented the will and put the three attesting witnesses 
on the stand to state that they had signed in the presence 
of Mr. Fitch, and that the testator had testamentary 
capacity. The last of the three was Dr. Wilcox, who 
admitted that he was Mr. Fitch's attending physician, 
and that he had been aware he was witnessing a will. 
Rebecca noticed that before answering the inquiry 
whether, in his opinion, the testator was of ,sound and 
disposing mind, he hesitated, hesitated only an instant, 
but unmistakably. Yet. his words were: 

“T think he was.” 

Mr. Douglass failed to show any surprise or disappoint- 
ment he may have felt at this seeming indecision, On 
the contrary, he waved his hand and said blandly to his 
opponent, ‘‘You may cross-examine the witness,” as 


though he wished the jury to believe that he was entirely 
satisfied with the evidence. 

Frank Derby was also very bland in his demeanor as 
he rose to cross-examine. But his first question—put in 
his suavest manner, though he was accosting a deadly 
rival—was: 

“Why did you hesitate, Dr. Wilcox, when you were 
asked if Mr. Fitch was of sound mind?” 

Dr. Wilcox looked confused. He found difficulty in 
framing a satisfactory answer to the inquiry, as was 
shown by the fact that he began twice inarticulately and 
then stopped. But at last he said: 

“Mr. Fitch, of course, was a very old man.” 

As he uttered this equivocal testimony he reminded 
Rebecca of a guilty hare, and to her disgust and conster- 
nation it seemed to her that he stole a look in her direction. 
The excruciating thought scized her that the doctor was 
trying for her sake to throw doubt on the validity of the 
will, so far as his conscience would permit. She felt her 
cheeks growing red with indignation and chafed at her 
own helplessness, since Mr. Pratt had cautioned her 
against making remarks aloud in court if she heard any- 
thing she did not like. Women were apt to do so, he had 
declared. She desired to rise and inform the witness 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself, and that. if he 
had ever had a chance of prevailing in his love suit, it was 
gone forever. 

Instead. she listened for the next fifteen minutes to a 
floundering attempt on the part of the victim to escape 
from the quagmire into which he had fallen, and she ob- 
served that he got more and more hopelessly involved 
cvery moment under the clever irony of his torturer. At 
length, when the perspiring witness had reached a mental 
stage which suggested the texture of a jelly-fish, she heard 
Frank Derby sav: 

“And now, will vou kindly inform the jury, Dr. Wilcox, 
whether, after all vou have stated, Mr. Ezra Fitch, in 
your opinion, was or was not capable of making an intelli- 
vent disposition of his property at the date this instru- 
ment, purporting to be his last will, was executed.” 

Again the doctor hesitated. He was trying to be very 
conscientious. "IT observed nothing specific to indicate 
mental (unsoundness; but—er—-Mr. Fitch was a very old 
man, as I said before, and-——er—his faculties undoubtedly 
were more or less impaired by his age and infirmities.” 

“Precisely,” said Lawver Derby. ‘That will do, Dr 
Wileox.”” Frank's manner was positively jubilant; so 
much so that Rebecca felt very much like crying. 

It was the turn of the contestants to put in their evi- 
dence. Fitch was the first witness. He had not seen the 
testator for several years, but he was able to state that 
he was named for him, and that the last time he had seen 
him the old gentleman had said he would remember him 
m his will. Frank managed to introduce also the sympa- 
thetic facts that Ezra was a veteran and had lost his leg 
in the service of his country. The witness's feelings nearly 
got the better of him at this point, and the foreman ct 
the jury, a fat, dignitied man, blew his nose as though he 
were moved himself. 

Mrs. I.unn took the stand next. According to her tes- 
timony. and Frank paved the way for it by showing that 
she had been his housekeeper for years, and was, there- 
fore, more fit to judge than any other person, Mr. Fitch 
was hopelessly senile; that his opinions were the opinions 
of the person he saw last, and that he could not talk on 
anv subject connectedly for more than a minute: that he 
forgot everything, and repeated himself continually. 

“And vou have stated, I believe, since the testater’s 
death. that vou were dissatisfied with the amount of vour 
legacy. Mrs. Lunn?” asked Mr. Douglass sharply. 

The witness looked grieved, “1 don’t see what that 
has to do with it.” she murmured; then she added stoutly, 
“T was sworn to tell the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and that’s what I’m telling.” 

This was evidently an effective retort with the jury, 
and put the lawver for the will in the light of a disingenu- 
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ous brow-beater. Mes. Lunn also disclosed signiticantly 
her piece of evidence as to the hectoring clergyman, 
which was confirmed by a neighbor. Other neighbors 
were called to bear testimony to the testator’s imbecility, 
as proof of which they instanced that he would tell the 
same story over and over again. «Asa bold stroke, Frank 
called Mr. Pratt to the stand as his last witness, and drew 
from him the statement that Mr. Fitch's instructions to 
him had been given in writing, on a small sheet of paper. 

‘And where is that sheet of paper?” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Pratt feared he must have destroyed 
it. Lawyer Derby smiled meaningly at the twelve men. 
In whose handwriting was that missing memorandum? 
Clearly, there was grave room for doubt. When Frank 
rested his case, he had endeavored to leave in the jury’s 
mind a strong impression that the poor old man had 
vielded to the suggestions of others, and that it was their 
will which was offered for probate, not his. 

Frank sat down looking satisfied. Rebecca glanced at 
Mr. Pratt. He appeared cool and collected in spite of the 
accumulation of disconcerting testimony. She felt excited 
and nervous. How would they ever be able to persuade 
the twelve men that the truth was on their side? She 
could not bear the thought that Frank was going to tn- 
umph after all. 

The time for what the lawyers called rebuttal had ar- 
rived, and Rebecca heard her own name called. Her 
heart became a trip-hammer. The opportunity was come 
for her to tell what she knew, and to baftie Dr. Wilcox 
and Frank if she could. When she found herself on the 
stand facing the spectators and the lawyers, her senses 
seemed to swim; then her eye fell on Frank, who was 
smiling slightly, and she braced herself 

Mr. Douglass by polite questions showed that she was 
in the habit of secing the testator and holding conversa- 
uuons with him, during which he had talked intelligently 
on all the topics of the day. This was preliminary to 
somcthing else of great moment which the lawver knew. 

“Did Mr. Fitch ever mention to vou at any time, Miss 
Hale, his intentions as to the disposition of hts property?” 

“Yes—once.”’ 

Frank, who had been looking down at the table listen- 
ing, raised his head sharply. The fat foreman of the 
jury leaned forward to hear better. 

‘He told me one afternoon,” said Rebecca, ‘‘that after 
his death there would be drinking-fountains for the horses 
and dogs in Mansfield, and that his money would pay for 
them.” 

In a pleasant, confident voice Mr. Douglass invited her 
to give the details of this interview; then, turning to his 
opponent, said: 

‘She is your witness, Mr. Derby.”’ 

Of what was Frank thinking as he rose to cross-examine? 
This, then, was what Rebecca had refrained from telling 


him at their interview. It must be true and yet it was 
his duty as a lawyer to probe into it and make what she 
had said appear insignificant as possible in the minds of 
the jury. He faced her, abashed in his soul, but obliged 
to show a determined front. She stood with her hands 
crossed in front of her, looking back into his eyes, waiting. 
To all appearances she was no less calm than he. 

‘Miss Hale, will you please tell us again what the tes- 
tator said to you.’’ Frank intended to catch her napping 
if he could. 


The afternoon of the following day Rebecca sat in the 
parlor of her boarding-house. The trial was over. The 
jury, after staying out half an hour, had brought in a 
verdict sustaining the will, and Mr. Pratt had told her 
that the stout foreman had said that her testimony had 
enabled them to agree. Justice had triumphed; Dr. 
Wilcox had been rebuked and Frank defeated. Ought 
she not to be jubilant? Yet, somehow, the victory 
seemed an empty one, and she was conscious of feeling 
just a little dull and hmp. Her intimacy with Dr. Wilcox 
was clearly at an end, owing to his shilly-shally behavior. 
She could not allow him longer to haunt the garden gate. 
And all was over, doubtless, between her and Frank. He 
would marry Laura Borland now, and—she hoped he 
would be very happy. Yet, if the decision were to be 
made over again, would she not act the same, in spite of 
the fact that she seemed to have lost her lover as well as 
the hope of a fortune? Surely, ves; money was not 
everything in the world; and love purchased at the sacn- 
fice of self-respect and nice honor would have a bitter 
taste. So she knew that she was not sorry, although life 
seemed a little flat at the moment. Nevertheless, she 
suddenly sighed, and the sigh brought her to herself. 
Picking up her watering-pot, she started for the door to 
water her plants. 

There was a step on the gravel path, a well-known step. 
Frank! Her heart gave a bound, then seemed to stop. 
Why had he come? 

He left no room for uncertainty on this score. ‘I wish 
to congratulate the victor,’’ he exclaimed with a beaming 
earnestness which suggested ardor, and put out his 
hand. 

‘Then you have forgiven me?’’ she asked gently, voicing 
her sense of relief. 

“And there is another thing,’’ he said eagerly. ‘‘I 
have come to ask you to be my wife, Rebecca. I never 
knew how much I loved you until I heard you yesterday 
defend the truth.” 

These were the sweetest words Rebecca had ever lis- 
tened to. ‘And I thought I had lost you forever,’’ she 
whispered a few minutes later when she was folded in his 
arms. ‘I had made up my mind that you would marry 
Laura, and that I should die an old maid.” 
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LL this happened when Marny was _ poor, 
hefore he had little red ribbons and buttons 
in his Japel—three, at least all of different 
colors~-and a saddle horse on which = to 
exercise his tired body after a morning's 
work at his easel and a box-of-a-place up in 
the woods where he spent a few weeks in the 
early Summer before he went over to see 
what was going on at the Roval Academy 
and at the Salon. 

None of these things belonged to Marny at this time. 
Even his milk was left outside his studio door and his 
paper bought at the corner. It was when pulling in this 
milk one morning that he first made the acquaintance of 
“Old Sunshine.””. The cans had got mixed, Marny’'s pint 
having been laid at the old man’s door and the old man’s 
gill at Marny’s, and the rectifying of the mistake—"‘Old 
Sunshine "’ did the rectifving—laid the Tvisis of the ac- 
quaintance. 

IXverybody, of course, in the Studio Building knew him 
and his old sister by sight, but only one or two well cnough 
to speak to him; none of them to speak to the poor, faded 
old woman, who would climb the stairs so many times a 
dav, alwavs stopping for her breath at the landing, and ial- 
ways with some little package—a pinch of tea. or a loaf of 
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bread, or fragment of chop—which she hid under her 
apron if she heard any one’s steps. She was vounger 
than her brother by a few years, but there was no mistak- 
ing their relationship; their noses were cxactly alike— 
long, semi-transparent noses, protruding between two 
wistful, china-blue eyes peering from under eyebrows 
shaded by soft gray hair. 

The rooms to which the old sister climbed, and where 
the brother worked, were at the top of the building, away 
up under the corridor skylight, the iron ladder to its trap 
being bolted to the wall outside their very door, It was 
sunnier up there, the old brother said. One of the rooms 
he used for his studio, sleeping on a cot behind a screen; 
the other was occupied by his sister. What httle heuse- 
keeping was necessary went on behind this door. Out- 
side, on its upper panel, was tacked a card bearing his 
Name! 


ADOLPHE WOOLFSEN, 


When he had moved in some vears before—long before 
Marny arrived in the building—the agent had copied the 
mseription wm his book from this very card and had there- 
after nailed it to the panel to identify the occupant. It 
had never been removed, nor had any more important 
nameplate been placed bestde rt. 


The Deltneator 
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Sometimes the janitor, in addressing him, would cali 
him “Mr. Adolphe,’ and sometimes ‘‘Mr. Woolfsen’’— 
sometimes he would so far forget himself as to let his 
tongue slip half-way down ‘Old Sunshine,”’ bringing up 
at the ‘‘Sun”’ and substituting either one of the foregoing 
in its place. 

The agent who collected his rent always addressed him 


correctly. ‘If it was agreeable to Mr. Woolfsen, he 
would like to collect,’ etc. Sometimes it was agreeable 
to Mr. Woolfsen, and 
sometimes it was not. 


When it was agreeable— 
this the janitor said oc- 
curred only when a letter 
came with a foreign post- 
mark on it—the old pain- 
ter would politely beg the 
agent to excuse him for 
a moment, and shut the 
door carefully in the 
agent’s face. Then would 
follow a hurried moving 
of easels and the shifting 
of a long screen across 
his picture. Then the 
agent would be reccived 
with a courteous bow 
and handed to a chair— 
a wreck of a chair, with 
the legs unsteady and 
the back wobbly, while 
the tenant would open 
an old desk, takeachina 
pot from one of the 
cubby-holes, empty it of 
the contents and begin 
to count out the money. 
smiling graciously all the 
time. When it was not 
agreeable to pay, the 
door was closed gently 
and silently in theagent = 
face, and no amount of 
pounding opened it again 
—not that day, at least. 

Only Marny knew what 
was behind that. screen 
and only Marny divined 
the old man’s reasons 
for concealing his can- 
vas so carefully; but this 
was not until after weeks 
of friendly greeting, in- 
cluding the old sister 
whom he once helped up 
the stairs with a basket 
—an unusual occurrence 
for her and, of course, 
for him. Jt was a meas- 
ure of coal and a bundle 
of wood that made it so 
heavy. But Marny never 
suspected—if he did, he 
never betraved himself. 

“Thank you, sir.” she said in her low sweet, gentle 
voice, her pale checks and sad eyes turned toward him: 
“my brother will be so pleased = No; 1 can't ask you in, 
for he is much absorbed these davs. and I must not disturb 
him,” 

This little episode occurred only a few days after the 
incident of the interchange of the portions of milk, and 
was but another step to a foregone intimacy—so far as 
Marny was concerned. Not that he was curious, or lacked 
society, or advice. It was Marny’s way to be gracious 
and he seldom had cause to repent it. He did not 
pretend to any svstem of friendliness, It began with a 
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cheery ‘‘Good-morning” when meeting anv fellow lodger 
on the stairs, or some remark about the weather, or a hope 
that the water didnt get in through the skylight and 
spoil any of his sketches. If a pleasant answer came in 
response, Marny kept on, and in a week was lending 
brushes or tubes of color or a scuttle of coal, never bor- 
rowing anything in return; if only a gruff ‘‘Yes,”’ or a nod 
of the head. came in reply, he passed on down or up the 
stairs whistling as usual or humming some tune to himself. 
This was Marny’s way. 

At first the painter's 

sobriquet of “Old Sun- 


shine’ puzzled Mainy: 
he saw him but sel- 


dom, but never when his 
face had anything sunny 
about it. It wasalwavs 
careworn and carnest, an 
‘ager, hungry look in his 
Cves. 

Botts, who had the 
next studio to Marny, 
solved the mystery. 

“He's crazy over a col- 
or scheme; gone dafton 
purples and yellows. I 
haven’t seen it—nobody 
has except his old sister. 
He keeps it covered up, 
but he’s got a 50x60 
that he’s worked on for 
years. Claims to have 
discovered a palette that 
will make a man _ use 
smoked glasses when his 
picture is hung on the 
line. That’s why he’s 
called * Old Sunshine” ”’ 

Marny made no reply, 
none that would encour- 
age Botts in his flippant 
view of the old painter. 
He himself had been 
studying that same prob- 
lem all his life; further- 
more, he had akhways 
beheved that sooner or 
later some magician 
would = produce — three 
primaries—with harmo- 
nies so exact that acan- 
vas would radiate light 
like a prism. 

The next day he kept 
his studio door open and 
his ear unbuttoned, and 
when the old man’s steps 
approached his door on 
his return from his morn- 
ing walk—the only time 
he ever went out—Mar- 
ny threw it wide and 
stepped in front of him. 

‘Don’t mind coming 
in, do you?” Marnv laughed “I’ve struck a snag ina 
hit of drapery and can’t get anvthing outof it. I thought 
you might help "and before the old fellow could real- 
ize where he was, Marny had him in a chair before his 
canvas. 

“I'm not a figure painter.’’ the old man said simply. 

“That don’t make any difference. Tell me what's the 
matter with that shadow—it’s lumpy and flat,” and 
Marny pointed to a fold of velvet lying across a sofa, on 
which was seated the portrait of a stout woman—one of 
Marny's pot-boilers—the wife of a rich brewer who wanted 
a picture at a poor price—one which afterward made 





Marny’s reputation, so masterful was the brushwork. 
The old Studio Building was full of just such customers, 
but not of such painters. 

‘It’s of the old school,’ said the painter. ‘‘I could only 
criticise jt in one way and that might offend you.” 

‘“Go on—what is the matter with it?” 

The old man rubbed his chin slowly and looked at Marny 
under his bushy eyebrows. 

‘I am afraid to speak. You have been very kind. My 
sister says you are always polite, and so few people are 
polite nowadays.”’ 

“Say what you please; don’t worry about me. I learn 
something every day.’’ . 

“No; I cannot. It would be cruel to tell you what I 
think, and Louise would not like it when she knew I had 
told you, and I must tell her. We tell each other every- 
thing.’ 

“Is the color wrong?”’ persisted Marny. ‘I’ve got the 
eray-white of the sky, as you see, and the reflected light 
from the red plush of the sofa; but the shadows between 
Would you try a touch of emerald green here?”’ 

The old man had risen from his seat now and was back- 
ing away toward the door, his hat in his hand, his bald 
head and the scanty gray hairs about his temples glistening 
in the overhead light of the studio. 

“It would do you no good, my dear Mr, Marny. Paintis 
not color. Color is an essence, a rhythm, a blending of 
tones as exquisite as the blending of sounds in the fall of a 
mountain brook. Match each sound and you have its 
melody. Match each tone and you have light. I am 
working—working. Good-morning.”’ 

His hand was now on the door-knob, his face aglow with 
an enthusiasm which seemed to mingle with his words. 

“Stop! Don't go, that’s what I think mysclf,” cried 
Marny. ‘Talk to me about it!” 

The old man dropped the knob and looked at Marny 
searchingly. 

“You are honest with me?” 

‘Perfectly.”’ 

‘Then when I triumph you shall see!—and you shall see 
it first. I will come for you; not yet—not yet—perhaps 
to-morrow, perhaps next month—but I will come!" and he 
bowed himself out. 





The faded sister was waiting for him at the top of the 
stairs. She had seen her brother mount the first flight 
and the fourth, all this by peering down between the ban- 
isters. Then he had disappeared. This, being unusual, 
had startled her. 

“You must have stopped somewhere, Adolphe,’ she 
said nervously. 

“Yes, Louise; the painter on the floor below called me.”’ 

“Is he poor like us?” 

‘Poorer. We have the light beyond. 
and never will have.” 

“What did he want?” 

“A criticism.” 

“And you gave it?” 

“No, I could not. I had not the heart to tell him. He 
trics so hard. He is honest, but his work is hopeless.” 

‘Like the man on the first floor, he uses the calcium 
light to show his pictures by?” 

“No, no! Mr. Marny is a gentleman, not a cheat. He 
thinks, and would learn—he told me so. But he cannot 
see. Ah! not to see, Louise! Did vou grind the new bluc, 
dear? 'Yes—and quite smooth.” 

He had taken off his coat now, carefully, the lining be- 
ing out of one sleeve. The sister hung it on a nail behind 
the door, and the painter picked up his palette and stood 
looking at a large canvas on an easel. Louise tiptoed out 
of the room and closed the door of her own apartment. 
When her brother began work she always Ieft him alone. 
Triumph might come at any moment, and even a word 
wrongly spoken would distract his thoughts and spoil 
everything. She had not forgotten—nor ever would— 
how, two years before, she had come upon him suddenly 


He has nothing, 








just as an cxact tint had been mixed, and, before he could 
lay it on his canvas, had unconsciously interrupted 
him, and all the hours and days of study had to be done 
over again, Now they had a system: when she must 
enter she would cough gently; then, if he did not hear her, 
she would cough again; if he did not answer, she would 
wait, sometimes without food, until far into the afternoon, 
when the daylight failed him. Then he would lay down 
his palette, covering his colors with water, and begin wash- 
ing his brushes. This sound she knew. Only then would 
she open the door. 

Botts had given Marny the correct size of the canvas, 
but he had failed to describe the picture covering it. It 
was a landscape showing the sun setting behind a moun- 
tain, the sky reflected in a lake; in the foreground was a 
stretch of meadow. The sky was yellow and the moun- 
tain purple; the meadow reddish brown. In the centre of 
the canvas was a white spot the size of a pill-box. This 
was the sun, and the centre of the color scheme. Radiat- 
ing from this patch of white were thousands of little pats 
of chrome yellow and vermilion, divided by smaller pats 
of blue. The exact gradations of these tints were to pro- 
duce the vibrations of hght. One false note would destroy 
the rhythm—hence the hours of thought and of endless 
trying. 

These colors were not to be bought at the ordinary 
shops. Certain rare oxides formed the basis of the yel- 
lows, while the filings of bits of turquoise pounded to flour 
were used in the blues. Louise did this, grinding the min- 
erals by the hodr, her poor thin hands moving the glass 
pestle over the stone slab. When some carefully thought- 
out tint was laid beside another as carefully studied, the 
combination meeting his ideal, he would spring from his 
seat crying out: 

“Loutse! Louise! Light! Light!’ 

Then the httle woman would hurry in and stand cn- 
tranced., 

“Oh! so brilliant, Adolphe! It hurts my eyes to look at 
it. See how it glows! Ah, it will come!’’ and she would 
shade her wistful eyes with her hand as if the light from 
the flat canvas dazzled her. These were gala hours in the 
musty rooms at the top of the old studio building. 


Then there would come along days of depression. The 


lower range of color was correct, but that over the right of 


the mountain and near the zenith did not pulsate. The 
fault lay in the poor quality of the colors or in the bad 
brushes or the sky outside. The faded sister’s face always 
fell when the trouble lay with the colors. Even the small 
measure of milk would then have to be given up until the 
janitor came bearing another letter with a foreign stamp. 

Marny knew nothing of all this, nor did any one else in 
the building—nothing positively of their home life—except 
from such outside indications as the size of the can of 
milk and the increasing shabbiness of their clothes. Marny 
had suspected it and had tried to win their confidence in 
his impulsive way; but all his advances had been met by 
a gentle, almost pathetic reserve which was more insur- 
mountable than a direct repulse. He also wanted to 
learn something more of the old man’s methods. He had 
in his own earlier student days known an old professor in 
Heidelberg who used to talk to him about violet and 
vreen, but he never got any farther than talk. Here was 
aman, a German, too, perhaps—or perhaps a Swede—he 
could not tell from the name—some foreigner, anvhow— 
who was putting his theories into practice and, more 
cenvineing still, was willing to starve slowly until they 
materialized, 

Qnee he had cornered the old man on the stairs, and, 
throwing aside all duplicity, had asked him the straight 
question: 

“Will you show me vour picture? I showed you mine.” 

“Old Sunshine” raised his wide-brimmed hat from _ his 
head by the crown—it was too limp to be lifted in any 
other way--and said in a low votce:— 

“Yes, when it is a picture; it is now only an exper- 
ment.” 
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“But it will help me to sce vour work. To am but a 
beginner; you are a master.” 

The good-natured touch of flattery made no impression 
on the old man. ) 

“No,” he answered, replacing his hat and keeping on 
his way down-stairs; “I am not a master. I ama man 
groping in the dark, following a light that beckons me on. 
It will not help you; it will hurt vou. [ will come for you; 
| have promised, remember. Neither my sister nor I 
ever breaks a promise. Good-morning!’’ And again the 
shabby hat was lifted. 

Marny stood outside his own door listening to the old 
man’s steps growing fainter until they reached the street; 
then he resumed his work on the green dress and puffy red 
face of the brewer's 
wife, correcting the 
errors he had made 
when she last sat for 
him, his mind unsat- 
istied, his curiosity 
all the more eager. 

As the Winter 
came on, Marny bhe- 
gan to miss the tread 
of the old man out- 
side his door. The 
old sister never made 
any noise, so he never 
knew when she went 
up and down unless 
he happened to be on 
the stairs at the same 
moment. He knew 
the old man was at 
work, because he 
could hear his cease- 
less tramp before his 
casel—walking up to 
his picture, laying on 
a pat of color and 
walking back again. 
He himself had walk- 
ed muiles—had been 
doing it the dav be- 
fore in his efforts to 
give ‘‘carrying”’ qual- 
ity to the shadow un- 
der the nose of the 
brewer’s better half. 

“I do not see your 
brother any more,” 
Marny had said to 
herone morning, after 
meeting her by acci- 
dent outside his door 
carrying a basket with 
a cloth over it. HIS 

‘‘No,”’ she answer- 
ed. ‘‘No:; he cannot 


FACE 


spare a moment 
these days. He hardly takes time to eat, and I do all the 
errands. But he is very happy.’’ Here her face broke 


v9 





into asmile. ‘Oh, so happy!) We both are 

‘‘And is the great picture tinished?’’ he asked, with a 
movement as if to relieve her of the weight of the basket. 

“Almost. Almost. Adolphe will tell vou 
when it is ready. No—please, good Mr. Marny—it 1s 
not heavy. But I thank you all the same for wanting 
to help me. It is a little hot soup for Adolphe. He 1s 
very fond of hot soup, and they make it very nice at the 
corner.”’ 

The day following this interview, Marny heard strange 
noises overhead. The steady tramping had ceased; the 
sounds were as if heavy furniture was being moved. Then 
there would come a pattering of lighter feet running in 
and out of the connecting room. Then a noise as if serub- 
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bing was being done; he thought at one time he heard the 
splash of water, and even looked up at his own ceiling as if 
expecting a leak. 

Suddenly these unusual sounds ceased, the old man's 
door was flung open, a hurried step was heard on the upper 
stairway, and a sharp knock fell upon his own door. 

Marny opened it in the face of the old man. He was 
bareheaded, his eyes blazing with excitement, his face 
flushed as if by some uncontrollable joy. 

‘Come! Come!”’ he cried; ‘‘we are all ready. It was 
perfected this morning! We have been putting things in 
order. We do not ever have guests, and you might not 
have understood! But you must be careful—vour eves 
are not accustomed, perhaps, and——”’ 

Marny darted back 
without hstening to 
the old man’s con- 
clusion, and threw on 
his coat. The faded 
sister was up-stairs, 
and he must be per- 
fectly dressed. 

“And vou like it!” 
burst out Marny, as 
he adjusted his collar 
and cuffs—part of 
the old man’s hap- 
piness had reached 
his own heart now. 

“Like it?—No—it 
is not something to 
like! Itisnot a meal; 
it is a religion. You 
are ina fog, and the 
sun bursts through— 
you are in a tunnel 
and are swept out 
into green fields— 
you. grope in the 
dark and an angel 
leads you to the light. 
You do not ‘like’ 
things then—vou 
thank God on your 





knees. Louise has 
done nothing but 
ery.”’ 


These words came 
in shortened — sen- 
tences divided by the 
mounting of each 
step, the two hurry- 
ing up the stairs, “Old 
Sunshine” ahead, 
Marny following. 

The sister was wait- 
ing for them at the 


ENTHUSIASM = WHICH 
open door. She had 
a snow-white kerchief 
over her shoulders 


and a quaint cap on her head, evidently her best. Her 
eyes, still red from weeping, shone like flashes of sunshine 
through falling rain. 

‘Keep him here, Louise, until I get my umbrella—I am 
afraid. No; stay till I come for yvou——”’ this to Marny, 
who was, in his eagerness, peering into the well-swept, 
orderly looking room, ‘‘Now shut your eves until I tell 
you—vou must see nothing but the picture. Now . 
under this umbrella” (he had picked it up just inside the 
door). “You go first, Louise. Come; you will not fall” 

Marny suffered himself to be led into the room, his head 
smothered under the umbrella, the old man’s hand firmly 
grasping his as if the distance between the door and the 
masterpiece was along the edge of an abyss. 

“Now!” cried the old man, waving the umbrella aside. 

Marnvy raised his eves, and a feeling of faintness came 
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over him. Then a peculiar choking sensation crept into 
his throat. For a moment he did not and could not 
speak. The years of labor had been thrown away; the 
masterpiece was as dull and flat as a fire screen! The 
thousands of little patches of paint radiating from the cen- 
tre spot were but so many blurs on a flat canvas. The 
failure was pathetic, but it was complete. 

The old man was reading his face. The faded sister had 
not taken her eyes from his. 

“It does not dazzle you! 
tions?” 


You do not see the vibra- 


“Tam getting my eyes accustomed to it,’’ stammered 
Marny. ‘I cannot take it all in at once.’’ He was hunt- 
ing around in his mind for something to say—something 





that would not break the old fellow’s heart. 

“No! Youcannot deceive me. I had hoped better things 
of you, Mr. Marny. Itis not your fault that you cannot see.” 

The old man had opened the door of his studio now and 
stood as if waiting for Marny to pass out. 

“Yes, but let me look a little longer,”” protested Marny. 
The situation was too pathetic to cause offence. 

‘‘No—no—please excuse us—we are very happy, Louise 
and I, and I would rather you left us alone. I will come 
for you some other time—when my picture has been sent 
away. Please forgive my sister and me, but please go 
away.” 


Weeks passed before Marny saw either one of the 
old people again. He watched for them, his door ajar, 
listening to every sound: but if they passed up and down 
the stairs, they did so when he was out or asleep. He had 
noticed, too, that all was still overhead, execpt a light 
tread which he knew must be the faded sister’s. The 
heavier footfall, however, was silent. 

One morning the janitor opened Marny’s door without 
knocking and closed it softly behind him. He scemed 
laboring under some excitement. 

“He’s up at St. Luke’s Hospital—they took him there 
last mght,” he said in a whisper, jerking his thumb 
toward the ceiling. 

“Who?” 

‘“* “Old Sunshine.’ ”’ 

“Crazy?” 

‘No; ill with fever, been sick for a weck. 
but the doctor would not let him stay here.” 

“Did the sister go?’ There was a note of 
Marny’s voice. 

“‘No; she is up-stairs. That’s why I came. I don’t 
think she has much to eat. She won't let mein. Maybe 
you can get her to talk to you: she ltkes you—she told 
me so.” 

Marny laid down his palette, tiptoed hurriedly up the 
stairs and knocked gently. There was no response. Then 
he knocked again, this time much louder, and waited. He 
heard the rustling of a skirt, but there was no other sound. 

“It’s Mr. Marny, Madam,’ he said in the kindest, 
most sympathetic voice that ever came out of his throat. 

The door opened softly, and her face peered through the 
crack. Tears were in her -yes—old and new tears—tol- 
lowing one another down her furrowed checks. 

“He is gone away; they took him last night, Mr. 
Marny.”’ Her voice broke, but she still kept the edge of 
the door in her trembling hand. 

“Yos; I have just heard about it. Let me come in, 
please; I want to help you. You are all alone.” 

Her grasp slackened, and Marny stepped in. The room 
was in some confusion. The bed where her brother had 
been ill was still in disorder, the screen, that had concealed 
it, pushed to one side. Ona table by his easel were the re- 
mains of a meal. The masterpiece still stared out from its 
place. The sister walked to a lounge and sat down. 

“Tell me the truth,’’ Marny said, seating himself beside 
her. ‘‘Have you any money?” 

“No; our letter has not come.” 

“What do you expect to dor” 

“IT must sell something.”’ 


Not bad, 


alarm in 


“Let me lend you some money. I have plenty, for I 
shall get paid for my picture to-morrow; then you can pay 
it back when yours comes.”’ 

“Oh, you are so kind, but we must sell something of our 
own. We owe a large sum; the rent is two months due, 
and there are other things, and Adolphe must have some 
comforts. No; I am not offended. but Adolphe would be 
if he knew.”’ 

Marny looked into space for a moment, and asked 
thoughtfully: ‘‘How much do you owe?”’ 

‘Oh, a great deal,’’ she answered simply. 

“What things will vou sell?’ At least he could help 
her in this. 

The faded old lady looked up at Marny and pointed to 
the masterpiece. 

“It breaks our heart to send it away—but there is noth- 
ing clse to do. It will bring, too, a great price; nothing 
clse we possess will bring as much. Then we will have no 
more poverty, and some:one may buy it who will love it, 
and so my brother will get his reward.”’ 

Marny swept his eye around. The furniture was of the 
shabbiest; pictures and sketches tacked to the wall, but 
experiments in ‘‘Old Sunshine’s” get theories. Nothing 
else would bring anything. And the masterpiece! That, 
he knew, would not bring the cost of its frame. 

‘Where will you send it to be sold? To an art dealer?” 
Marny asked. He could speak a good word for it, per- 
haps, if it should be sent to some dealer he knew. 

“No; to a place in Cedar Street, where Adolphe sold 
some sketches his brother painters gave him in their stu- 
dent days. One by Achenbach—Oswald, not Andreas— 
brought a large sum. It was a great help to us. I have 
written the gentleman who keeps the auction room, and 
he is to send for the picture to-morrow, and it will be sold 
in his next picture sale. Adolphe was willing; he told me 
to doit. ‘Some one will know,’ he said; ‘and we ought not 
to enjoy it all to ourselves.” Then again, ‘the problem.’ as 
he calls it, has been solved. All his pictures after this will 
be full fits beautiful light.” 


The auction room was crowded. There was to he a 
sale of French pictures, some by the men of '30 and some 
by the more advanced impressionists. Many out-of-town 
buyers were present; a few of them dealers. Marny 
rubbed his hands together in a pleased way when he looked 
over the audience and the collection. It was quite pos- 
sible that some connoisseur from ‘‘wavback” would take a 
fancy to the masterpiece, confounding it with some one of 
the pictures of the Upside-down School—pictures looking 
equally well whichever way they may be hung. 

The selling began. 

A Corot brought $2.700; a Daubigny 3940; two exam- 
ples of the reigning success in Paris $1,100. Twenty-two 
pictures had been sold. 

Then the masterpiece was placed on the easel. 

“A Sunrise. By Adolphe Woolfsen of Dusseldorf,” 
called out the auctioneer. ‘‘What am I offered?” 

There came a pause, and the auctioneer repeated the 
announcement. 

A man sitting by the auctioneer, near enough to see 
every touch of the brush on ‘Old Sunshine’s”’ picture, 
laughed and nudged the man next to him. Several others 
joined in. 

Then came a voice from behind: 

“Five dollars!” 

The auctioneer shrank a little; a pained, surprised feel- 
ing overspread his face, as if some one had thrown a bit 
of orange peel at him. Then he went on: 

“Five dollars it is, gentlemen. Five—five—five!” 
Even he, with all the tricks of his trade at his fingers’ 
ends, could not find a good word to say for ‘Old Sun- 
shine’s’’ masterpiece. 

Marny kept shifting his feet in his uneasiness. His 
hands opened and shut; his throat began to get dry. 
Then he broke loose: 

“One hundred dollars!” 
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The auctioneer’s face 
lighted up as suddenly as 
if the calcium light of the 
painter whom ‘Old Sun- 
shine” despised had been 
thrown upon it. 

“T have vour bid, Mr. 
Marny (he knew him), one 
hundred— hundred —hun- 
dred — one — one — third 
and last call!’’ 

Marny thought of the 
gentle old face waiting at 
the top of the stairs and 
of the old man’s on his 
pillow. The auctioneer 
had seen the eager ex- 
pression and at once be- 
gan to address an imagin- 
ary bidder on the other 
side of the room—his clerk, 
really. 

“Two hundred — tavo 
hundred — two — two — 
two——"' 

“Three hundred!" 
shouted Marny. 

Again the clerk nodded: 

‘“Four—four!”’ 

“Five!’” shouted Marny 
This was all the money he 
would get in the morning 
excepting fifty dollars— 








and that he owed for his ‘ 
\ 
rent. . 
“Five—five—five-— 





third and last call! SOLD! 


; | 
and to you, Mr. Marny! MARNY LOOKED INTO SPACE FOR A MOMENT AND ASKED 


Gentlemen, you seem to THOUGHTFULLY, ‘‘ HOW MUCH DO YOU OWE ?”—Page 954. 
have been asleep. One 
of the most distinguished 


Both of his hands were 
now held out, his face 
beaming. 

“Wonderful success! 
Bought by a distinguished 
connoisseur who won’t let 
the auctioneer give his 
name.”’ 

“Oh, I am so happy! 

That is really better 
than the money, and for 
how much, dear Mr. 
Marny?” 

“Five hundred dollars!” 

The faded sister’s face 
fell. 

“IT thought it would 
bring a great deal more. 
but then Adolphe will 
be content. It was the 
lowest sum  he- men- 
tioned when he decided 
to sell it. Wiull you go 
with me to tell him? 
Please do.”’ 

In the office Marny 
stopped to talk to the 
doctor, the sister going 
on up to the ward where 
“Old Sunshine” lay. 

“Will he pull through, 
the old painter?’’ asked 
Marny. ‘He is a friend 
of mine.” 

The doctor tapped his 
forehead significantly with 
his fore-finger. 

“Brain trouble?” asked 
Marny in a subdued tone. 

“Yes.” 

“Will he get well?” 


painters of our time is the possessor of this picture, The doctor shook his head discouragingly. 
which only shows that it takes an artist to pick out a “How long will he last?” 
good thing!”’ “Perhaps a week—perhaps not twenty-four hours."’ 
She was waiting for him in her room, her own door ajar The faded sister now entered. Her face was still smuil- 
this time. He had promised to come back, and she was — ing—no one had yet told her about her brother. 
then to go to the hospital and tell the good news to her “Oh, he is so happy, Mr. Marny!”’ 
brother. “And you told him?” 
Marny’s promise had been made with a sad heart, but “Oh, ves! Yes!” 
there was nothing else to do. She would realize then that “And what did he say?” 
she must let him help her. It was better that he told her ‘He put his arms around me and kissed me, and then he 
than the auctioneer. . whispered—‘Louise, the connoisseur knew!’ ” 
ae 


FORESHADOWINGS 


HEN woods are bare, and blackened weeds 
Can scarcely lift a cup of seeds 
To fill the snowbird’s little needs, 

Though bleak the winds may blow, 

Dear hints of Christmas show: 
The prickled hollies tell their scarlet beads, 

And, dark against the glow 

Of yellow sunset, know 
High-perched, their sister-garland, mistletoe ! 

- JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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111. -WAGNER AND COSIMA 
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a DaTi 


rofessional musician 





Fo WOMAN not 


er played so important 


history as “ Frau Cosima,’ e dow « 
Richard Wagner. In fact, h v 
professional musician or no Beat 
mind who ‘‘ Frau Cosima Sh t] 
oe) daughter of Franz Liszt le greate 
SS pianist and one of the grea ym poset 
of the last century, and was the wife and 


In the most exalted meaning of the term, the helpmeet 
of the greatest of all composers! 

The two men with whom Cosima has thus stood in 
such intimate relation are exceptional even among great 
musicians. Composers are usually strongly emotional, 
inspired in all that pertains to their art, but with a 
specialist's lack of interest in everything clse. Not so, 
however, Liszt or Wagner, for not since the time of 
Beethoven have there been two musicians who, in the 
exercise of their art, approached it from so clear an intel- 
lectual standpoint. Beethoven through the greatness 
of his mind was able to enlarge the symphonic form, 
which had been left by Haydn and Mozart. It became 
more responsive, more plastic, in his hands. Form in 
art is the creation of the intellect; what goes into it is the 
outtiow of the heart. Thus Liszt created the Symphonic 
Poem and Wagner completely revolutionized the musical 
stage by creating the Music-Drama. Into the Symphonic 
Poem, into the Music-Drama, they put their hearts; but 
the creation of these forms was in each an intellectual 
tour de force. The musician who thinks as well as feels 
is the one who advances his art. In the historic struggle 
between Wagner and the classicists Liszt plaved a large 
part. He was the first to produce Lolengrin—was, as 
orchestral conductor, its subtle interpreter. and, thus, 
a pioneer of the new school; he was Wagner's steadfast 
champion through life, and a beautiful friendship existed 
between ‘ Richard’”’ and “ Franz.” 

Even now the reader can begin to reahze the role Cosima 
has played in music. That she is the daughter of Liszt 
is not in itself wonderful, but that she should have ful- 
filled the mission to which she was born is one of the 
most exquisite touches of fate. Liszt was one of Wag- 
ner's first champions and fnends. He came to the com- 
poser’s aid in the darkest years of his career—during 
that long exile after Wagner had been obliged to. flee 
from Germany because of his participation in the revo- 
lution of 1848. It was, in fact, through Liszt that 
Wagner recetved the means to continue his flight from 
the Saxon authorities and cross the border to safety im 
Switzerland. 

Nor did Liszt’s beneficence stop there. From afar he 
continued to be Wagner's good fairy. To fully appre- 
ciate Liszt’s action at this time. one must keep in mind 
the position of the Saxon composer. ‘To-day his fame is 
world-wide; we can scarcely realize that there was a time 
when his genius was not recognized, but at that time 
he was not famous at all. Those who had the shght- 
est premonition of what the future would accord him 
were a mere handful of enthusiasts. Such a thing as a 
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Coast 


He had produced 


undreamed of. 
Riecns: had been a bnilhant 
The Flying Dutchman a mere succés d’estime, 
From a_ popular 
point of view he had not sustained the promise of his first 


Wagner cult) was 
three works for the stage. 
SUCCESS, 
Tannhduser a comparative failure. 


work. We know now that compared with his second 
and third works Ricuzi is trash, and that rarely has a 
composer made such wonderful forward strides in his art 
as did Wagner with The Flying Dutchman and Tann- 
kauser. But that was not the opinion when they were 
produced. The former, although it is now acknowledged 
to be an exquisitely poetic treatment of the weird legend, 
was voted sombre and dull, and Tannhauuser was simply 
a puzzle. After listening to Tannhauser, Schumann de- 
clared that Wagner was unmusical! Unless a person is 
familiar with Wagner's life, it is impossible to believe 
how bitter was the opposition to his theories and to his 
music. Does it seem possible now that he had to strug- 
gle for twenty-five years before he could secure the pro- 
duction of his Ring of the Nibelung? Yet such was the 
case. Then, too, he was poor, and sometimes driven to 
such straits that he contemplated suicide. 

When the public remained indifferent to one of his 
works and critics reviled it, Wagner's usual method of 
reply was to produce something still more advanced. 
Thus, when Tannhauser proved caviar to the public, and 
seemed to affect the critics ike a red rag waved before a 
bull. he promptly sat down and wrote and composed 
Lohengrin. But how should he, an exile, secure its 
production? There it lay a mute score. As he turned 
its pages, the notes looked out at him appealingly for a 
hearing. It was like a homesick child asking for its own. 
What did Wagner do? He wrote a few lines to Liszt. 
The answer was not long in coming. Liszt was already 
making the necessary arrangements to accede to Wag- 
ner’s request and produce Lohengrin in Weimar, where 
he was musical director. Liszt's name gave great cclat 
to the undertaking : and through the acclaim which, with 
the aid of his pupils and admirers, he understood so 
well how to create, it attracted widespread attention, 
musicians from far and near in Germany coming to hear it. 
Of course, opinions on the work were divided, but the band 
of Wagner enthusiasts received accessions, and the in- 
terest in the production had been too intense not to leave 
an impression. The performance was, in) fact, epoch- 
making: it raised a “Wayner question’ which would 
not down, which kept at least his earher works before 
the public. and which made him. cven while still a fugt- 
tive from justice and an exile, a prominent figure in the 
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musical circles of the country that refused him the right 
to cross its borders. 

All this was done by Liszt. Next to Wagner’s own 
genius, which would eventually have fought its wav into 
the open, the influence that first brought Wagner some 
degree of recognition was Franz Liszt. His assistance 
to Wagner at this stage in that composer's career cannot 
be overestimated. He was his tonic in despair, his 
solace in his darkest hours. Few men appear in a nobler 
role than Liszt in his correspondence with Wagner during 
this penod. Is it not marvellous that some twenty vears 
later, at another crisis in Wagner's life, another being 
came to his aid and 
became to him as a 
haven of rest; and 
that that being 
should have been 
none other than the 
daughter of his 
earlier benefactor, 
Franz Liszt? Fate 
often is cruel and 
often  unaccount- 
able, but in this in- 
stance it seems to 
have acted the role 
of Cupid with an 
exquisite sense of 
what was appro- 
priate, and to have 
set the crowning 
glory of a= great 
woman's love upon 
Wagner's career. 

When Liszt was 
producing Lohen- 
grin, aiding Wagner 
pecuniarily, and 
cheering him in his 
exile, Cosima Liszt 
Was a young girl in 
aris, Where she, her 
elder sister Blandine 
(afterward the wife 
of Emile Ollivier, 
who became Napo- 
leon the Third’s 
War-minister) and 
her brother Daniel 
lived with Liszt's 
mother. It was in 
Mme. Liszt’s house 
Wagner first met 
her. He had gone 
to Pans in hopes of 
furthering his cause 
‘there. During his 
sojourn he held a 
reading of his libret- 
to to The Ring of 
the Nibelung at 
Mme. Liszt's before a choice audience, which included 
Liszt, Berlioz and von Bulow. This occurred in the early 
fifties. Cosima, who was among the listencrs, was at the 
time fifteen or sixteen years old. The mere fact of her 
presence at the reading is recorded. Whether she was 
impressed with the libretto or its author we do not know, 
It is probable that their meeting consisted of nothing 
more than the mere formal introduction of the composer 
to the girl who was the daughter of his friend Liszt, and 
who was to be one of the small and privileged gathering 
at the reading. Wagner soon left Paris, and if she made 
any impression on him at that time, he does not mention 
the fact in his letters. 

Whoever takes the trouble to read Liszt's correspond- 
ence, which 1s in seven volumes and nearly all in French, 
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will have little difficulty in discerning that Cosima was 
his favorite child. He speaks of her affectionately as 
‘Cosette’’ and ‘‘Cosimette.”’ Like his own, her tem- 
perament was artistic and responsive, and she also in- 
herited his charm of manner and his exquisite tact, which, 
if anything, her early bringing up in Paris enhanced 
In 1857. when she was twenty, Wagner saw her again 
and describes her as ‘‘ Liszt's wonderful image, but of 
superior intellect.” 

Well might Wagner speak of her resemblance to her 
father as wonderful. I havescen Liszt and Cosima together, 
on an occasion to be referred to later, and was struck with 
the remarkable like- 
ness between father 
and daughter. 

Both were ideal- 
ists; if he had his 
eves upon the stars, 
so had she. Here is 
a pussage from one 
of Liszt's letters : 


“Une pensée far- 
ortle de Cosima: 
‘De guelque coté 
givun tourne la 
terche, la fumme 
se redresse et monte 
vers le ctel.”’ 
(‘A favorite 
thought of Co- 
sima's: * Which- 
cver way you may 
turn the torch, the 
flame turns on it- 
self and still points 
toward the heav- 
ens.’”’) 


A woman whose 
life holds that motto 
is in herself an in- 
spiration. Whatever 
turn fortune takes, 
her aspirations still 
blaze the way. She 
herself is the torch 
of her motto. 

Although not a 
musician, although 
keeping herself con- 
sistently in the 
background during 
Wagner's hfe (much 
as a mere private 
secretary would), 
herinfluence at Bay- 
reuth was continu- 
ally felt; and since 
his death she has 
been the head and 
front of the Wagner 
movement, and yet 
without secking publicity. Her intellectual force quietly 
assurcd her the succession, There have been protests 
against her absolute rule, but she has serenely ignored 
them. She still molds to her will all the forces con- 
cerned in the Bayreuth productions, 

When Mme. Nordica was preparing to sing ‘ Elsa’’ at 
Bayreuth, 1t was Frau Cosima who went over the role 
with her, sometimes repeating a single phrase a hundred 
times in order to assure the correct pronunciation of one 
word. It taxed the singer to the utmost; but she found 
Wagner's widow willing to work as long and as hard as 
she herself would. The performance established Mme. 
Nordica as a Wagner singer. Despite the criticisms that 
have been heaped upon Frau Wagner for assuming to set 
herself up as the great conservator of Wagnerian  tradt- 
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tions, it is significant that when, some years 
later, Mme. Nordica decided to add Sieglinde 
to her repertoire, but with no special purpose 
of singing it at Bayreuth, she arranged with 
Frau Cosima to go over the role with her, and 
in order to do so made a trip to Switzerland, 
where the former was staying. So far as add- 
ing to her reputation was concerned, there was 
not the slightest reason for Mme. Nordica to 
do this. That the American prima donna elected 
to study with Frau Cosima shows that she must 
have found Wagner’s widow a woman of rare 
temperament. 

Were it not for Liszt’s correspondence we 
should know httle of Cosima before her marriage 
to Wagner. But her father’s letters give us 
manv facts in her life. She was born 
in Switzerland in 1837. During her 
childhood in Paris she was frail and 
Liszt that this 
caused him to her with a 
deeper affection than he bestowed on 
her elder sister; and he adds (she was 
then eighteen) that his weakness tor 
her still continues This was in 1855. 
An excellent had 
looked to the girls’ education in Paris, 
was about to leave, and as their bring- 


delicate. confesses 


regard 


vyoverness, who 


ing up would, he feared, prove too 
much of a responsibility for his mother, 
he decided to bring them to Germany, 
and arranged to place them in Berlin 
with the mother of his favorite pupil, 
Hans von Bulow. The girls stopped 
with their father a while at the Alten- 
burg, in Weimar, and he found them 
well-bred, intelligent, lvely, but at 
the same time reserved, when neces- 
sary. Of Cosima he speaks later as 
a rare and beautiful nature of great 
and spontaneous charm. 
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She still was delicate Wendelin Weissheimer, 
«a German orchestral leader, a pupil and friend 
of Liszt and a friend of Wagner, saw her at 
the Altenburg in 1860. He says that she was 
pale, slender. wan and thin to a degree, and 
that she crept through the room like a shadow. 
Liszt was greatly concerned about her, for the 
vear previous her brother Daniel had died of 
consumption, and he feared she might be 
stricken with the same malady. 

Daniel's death was a sad experience through 
which they passed together, and which strength- 
ened the ties of tenderness that drew 
Liszt to his younger daughter. The 
son died in his father’s arms and 1n 
her She had nursed him 
devotedly in his last illness. ‘‘Cosima 
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tells me,’’ Liszt wrote, before he had seen 
Daniel on his sick-bed, ‘‘ that the color of his 
beard and of his hair has taken on a touch of 
brownish red, and that he looks like a Christ 
by Correggio.’’ Together, after Daniel's death, 
they knelt beside his bed “praying to God 
that His will be done—and that He reconcile 
us to that Divine will, in according us the 
grace on our part to accept it without a 
murmur.” 

Such a scene was a memory for a lifetime. 
Cosima herself, in one of her letters, gives 
a beautiful description of her brother’s pass- 
age from life. ‘‘He fell back into the arms 
of death as into those of a guardian angel, 
for whom he had been waiting a long time. 
There was no struggle; without a distaste for 
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DISCUSSING ONE OF THE SCENES IN ‘‘ PARSIFAL,” 


life, he seemed, nevertheless, to have aspired 
ardently toward eternity.”’ 

With a pretty touch Liszt gives an idea of 
Cosima’s interest in others. It seems that a 
certain Frau Stilke was anxious to possess a 
gray dress of moiré antique, and Liszt had 
persuaded a wealthy lady of his acquaint- 
ance to place the necessary sum for buying 
it at his daughter’s disposal. ‘In order 
to estimate the cost,’’ he writes, ‘Cosette has 
devised this excellent formula: It should 
be a dress such as one would give to per- 
sons who want a dress—only it is necessary 
that it should be gray and of moiré antique 
to satisfy the ideal of taste of the person 
in question.” 

When, in 1882, I attended the first perform- 
ance of Parsifal in Bayreuth, I 
had frequent opportunity of see- 
ing Wagner and Frau Cosima. 
Probably the best view I had of 
them together and of Franz Liszt 
at the same time was at a dinner 
given by Wagner to the artists 
who took part in the perform- 
ances. It was in one of the res- 
taurants near the theatre on the 
hill overlooking Bayreuth. Wag- 
ner’s entrance upon the scene was 
highly theatrical. All the singers 
and a few other guests had been 
seated, and Liszt, Frau Cosima 
and Siegfried Wagner were in 
their places when the door opencd 


and in shot Wagner. It 

well calculated as the entrance of 

the star in a play On his way 

to his seat he stopped ancl ¢ hatted 

a few moments th this one and 
KHAYREUTH that one lnstead «© Wagner 

itty Ihe ead of the table 
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THE EGUSQUIZA PORTRAIT OF WAGNER. 
(FROM THE ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH.) 


and his wife at the foot, thev sat together in the 
middle. It seemed impossible for him, though, to 
remain seated more than a few minutes at a time, 
and he was jumping up and down and running 
about the table all through the banquet. On the 
other side of Wagner sat Liszt; on the other side 
of Frau Cosima, Siegfried Wagner, then still a bov. 
Among the four there were two pairs of likenesses. 
Liszt was gray; but, although Frau Cosima’s hair 
was blonde, and her 
pared with her father’s, which was furrowed with age 


face smooth and fair as com- 
and boldly aquiline, she was his child in every linea- 
ment. 
of the features, her graceful bearing, her tact—that 
these were inherited from him a brief surveillance 
of the two sufticed to Combined with 
these fascinating, but, after all, more or less super- 


Moreover, the quick, responsive lighting up 


disclose. 


ficial characteristics, was the stamp of a rare intellec- 
tual force on both faces. No one seeing them to- 
gether needed to be told that Liszt, 

Nor did anyone need to be told that Siegfried 
was a Wagner. The bov was as much like his father 
as his mother was like hers. Feature for feature 
Wagner was reproduced in his son. That there 
should be no trace of the mother, and such a mother, 
in the boy’s face struck me as remarkable, but there was 
none. Siegfried Wagner was a veritable pocket edition 
of his famous father. His later photographs as a voung 
man show that much of this hkeness has disappeared. 
After dinner there were speeches. Wagner, his hand rest- 
ing affectionately on Liszt's shoulder, paid a feeling tribute 
to the man who had befriended him early in his career and 
who had given him the precious wife at his side. I 
remember as if it had been but Jast mght. the tenderness 
with which he spoke the words “dre thenre Gattin.” 
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COSIMA., 


* 


It was a wonderful two or three hours, 
that banquet, with the numerous notabilities 
present, and at least two great men, Liszt 

and Wagner, and one great woman, the daughter 
of Liszt and the wife of Wagner; and the experi- 
ence is to be treasured all the more, 
few of those present saw Wagner again. 
the following year he died at 


because 
Early in 
Venice. He is 


buried in the garden back of Wahnfried, his 
Bayreuth villa. He was a great lover of ani- 
mals, and at his burial his two favorite dogs, 
Wotan and Mark, burst through the bushes 


that surround the grave and joined the mourners. 
One of these pets is buried near him, and on the 
slab is the inscription: ‘‘ Here lies in peace Wahn- 
fried’s faithful watcher and friend—the good and 
handsome Mark.” 

What Cosima was to Wagner 1s best told in Liszt's 
words, written to a friend after a visit to Bayreuth, 
in 1872, when his favorite child had been married 
to Wagner two vears. ‘‘Cosima still is my terrible 
daughter, as I used to call her, an extraordinary 
woman and of the highest merit, far above vulgar 
judgment, and worthy of the admiring sentiments 
which she has inspired in all who have known her. 
She is devoted to Wagner with an all-absorbing enthusi- 
asin, like Senta to the Flying Dutchman—and she will 
prove his salvation, because he listens to her and follows 
her with keen perception.” 

That Bayreuth with Wagner's death did not become 
a mere tradition, that the Wagner performances still con- 
tinue there, is due to Frau Cosima. She is Bayreuth. 
No woman, not even excepting Clara Schumann, has 
made such an impression on the music of her time as she. 
Yet she is not a musician! 
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WHEN THE CHRISTMAS TIDE SETS IN 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 


WITH DRAWINGS 


»’M SORRY I can’t go with you, Bunny.” 

‘Yes, [’m sorry, too.”’ Mrs. Lorimer’s 
tone was vearning; it was a time-honorcd 
fiction that to take a day off for Christmas 


pleasures of the season, although experience 
had proved it not an unmixed joy. Mr. 
Lorimer’s holiday exhilaration was apt to 
die down into a silent and dogged patience under the strain 
of struggling to get at crowded counters to spend money 
which he couldn't afford, an exercise which always devel- 
oped a mysteriously acute pain in the back of his neck or 
on his elbow. There were awful 
half hours devoted to waiting for 
change delayed beyond all reason, 
when his wife was weakly afraid to 
look at him. Yet, after all, there 
had been a real pleasure in being 
together; it was a custom begun in 
comradeship, a part of Christmas. 
Mr. Lorimer’s manner was affec- 
tionate as he patted his wife's 
plump arm and said: 

‘* Don't tire yourself out, Bunny, 
and be sure to get your lunch. I 
don’t know that I quite like your 
shopping around by yourself in 
those crowded stores, you're so near- 
sighted that when you jam yourself 
up close to things I’m always afraid 
you'll break something, or get taken 
up for a shoplifter x 

‘* I’m sure I don’t see why you 
will talk like that; I never have 
don. anything.’’ Mrs. Lorimer’s 
blue eyes winked suspiciously. 

“Then don't begin,’’ said her 
husband inexorably. He added, 
with a glance at a pale young pirl 
who had risen listlessly from the 
breakfast table: ‘“* What’s Jessica 
doing? Why can’t she go with 
you? ”’ 

““T don’t think Jessica feels well 
enough,” interposed Mrs. Lorimer, a 
hastily paving the way for refusal. 

‘* Oh, I'd ltke to go!” cried the 
girl with eagerness, the color coming 
momentarily into her face. ‘* I'll 
help get the children off for school 
so we can start carly, Marian.”’ 

‘Very well, then; that’s all right.”’ 
Mr. Lorimer’s tone was _ satisfied. 
‘Have you enough money? ”’ 
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shopping with one’s husband was one of the 
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‘6 T NEVER WAIT FOR ANYTHING. 
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until the desperate nearness of the season squeezed out 
the money for its c.lebration. 

The Lorimers lived, if modestly, as gentlefolks; what 
thev could not pay for they went quietly without; but 
extra money for presents there never had been, though it 
alwavs secmed as if there might be. Christmas after 
Christnias Mrs. Lorimer’s tiny remembrances went to far- 
away friends and relatives with lovingly apologetic notes 
as to this year’s scantiness, and holding out glad hope of 
a horn of plenty next time. 

To-day. while she stood up in the crowded cabin of the 
ferry-boat with her young sister-in-law, she was, as usual, 
trying to juggle mentally with 
the list and her funds. If she 
strove to be festally unconscious 
of the necessities which, perhaps, 
ought to be bought instead of 
toys and knick-knacks, she reso- 
lutely made up her mind so to 
cut down her small purchases as 
to leave enough money for those 
‘last things ”’ for which no funds 
are usually provided, and which 
keep up their maddening drain 
unto the very Day itself, making 
it sordid instead of blessed. This 
vear she would not be false to 
her ideals. 

She wanted everyone near her 
to be happy. She looked more 
than once furtively at Jessica. 
and wished that she knew what 
to do for the girl. Mrs. Lorimer 
Was sensitive to mental atmos- 
phere and Jessica’s listlessness 
and depression during the last 
month had distressed the older 
woman, all the more that Jessica, 
although she had lived with them 
for a couple of years, was still an 
“in law” who couldn’t be ap- 
proached auite like one’s own. 
She would have thought that 
Jessica was in love, but there did 
not seem to be any one to be in 
love with, as she had said to Mr. 
Lorimer when they spoke about 
the child. 

“If you get too tired you must 
go home,” she said now, with a 
little affectionate undertone as 
she noted the droop of the girl's 
figure. 

‘Oh, this won't tire me more 


‘ 


a as 


I HAVE 


‘“Why, yes. plenty; that is, I'll 
try to make it do, of course.”’ 

Mr. Lorimer automatically dived 
into his trousers pocket and hrought 


EVERYTHING SENT ANi) CHARGED, IF ITS 
ONLY FIVE CENTS’ WORTH.’ —Page 962. 


than anything else,’’ returned 
Jessica. ‘Mrs. Dove is speak- 
ing to you, Marian.” 

“Oh, good-morning, Mrs. 


up a handful of small coins, spreadins them out on the 

table with two fingers. 
‘Tt may he!p you out a little, Bunny,” he said kindly. 
When forchanded people asked Mrs. Lorimer why she 
left her Christmas shopping until so late, she laid her dila- 
toriness to the measles, or the visit of Mr. Lorimer's aunt, 
or the making of the children’s clothes, or to that condition 
alluded to colloquially in the suburbs as *‘ being without a 
girl,’ but the primal reason was that she had to wait 
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Dove:’’ Mrs. Lorimer did not know many people; she 
had moved here from the South only a couple of years 
ago. ‘‘[ didn’t see you. I suppose you're going in 
shopping, like the rest of us.” 

“Just for a few last things,” replied Mrs. Dove. a very 
large woman with tails of fur rising and falling on her 
capacious chest. and with other tails tastefully combined 
in a hat above. In one hand she carried. shield fashion. 
an enormous silver-cornered pocket-book. ‘I have a 


couple of yards of ribbon to get, and a little lace, and a 
pair of doll’s shoes. I never wait for anything. I have 
everything sent and charged, if it’s only five cents’ worth.”’ 

‘T expect to get through all my shopping to-day,” said 
Mrs. Lorimer brightly. ‘‘ I didn’t mean to leave it until 
so late, but The weather's lovely, isn’t it? It 
makes it seem like Christmas!” 

‘Well, I shall be glad when it is over,’ sighed Mrs. 
Dove. ‘Really, I have such a cold, I oughtn’t to be 
out. The shops are so heated, and they're so crowded 
it’s almost dangerous to go through them. Did you hear 
of Mrs. Lawson’s accident the other day? ”’ 

‘No, indeed; what was it? ”’ 

“She broke a large cut-glass dish at Foraker’s—knocked 
it right off the counter. You can imagine how she felt. 
She nearly fainted on the spot.”’ 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Lorimer breathlessly. 

“Well, they were perfectly lovely to her; said she 
needn't pay a cent for the dish if she intended purchasing 
anything in the store. Of course, she bought presents for 
every one at once; that comes of going to a reliable 
place.”” Mrs. Dove dropped her voice. ‘* Your sister-in- 
law doesn’t look well; she isn’t going into a decline, is she’ 
People who live in the house are so apt not to notice as 
much as outsiders.”’ 

“ Thank you, she is quite well,”’ said Mrs. Lorimer with 
some asperity. 

‘“ Maybe she’s in love,”’ suggested Mrs. Dove genially. 

‘Oh, no, indeed; not at all,’ stated Mrs. Lorimer. 
She turned away from her adviser to Jessica. 

‘* Here we are at last; come on, dear. Shall we go up 
in the elevated, or walk over to Broadway and take the 
surface cars? ”’ 

‘Oh, walk over to Broadway,” said Jessica hastily. 
For what else had she come to town? 

Jessica was a pretty little thing in a vaguely appealing 
sort of way, with delicate features and dark eyes that had 
grown to have a pathetic expression in unguarded mo- 
ments. The repudiated solution was the true one, after 
all—Jessica was in love, even though there really did not 
seem to be anyone to be in love with. But this is some- 
thing about which you can never tell. As the worn vine 
of simile will reach for any support, so will the romance in a 
girl hang itself on the most unlikely peg. Jessica’s ro- 
mance hung on glances. In her trips to town thrice a 
week to study the kindergarten method she passed an 
office building, on the ground floor of which, behind plate 
glass and an iron railing, at a corner desk, sat a beautiful 
young man. What had made him look up that first morn- 
ing as she went by? She had turned her head away the 
instant after his blue eyes had met her brown ones, and 
had gone on, yet with something tingling at her heart. 

Since that time, with her tri-weckly journeys into the 
city, Jessica had passed through every phase of a secret 
passion, shared in fancy by the unknown. Sometimes she 
looked in as she went by, and sometimes she did not— 
sometimes he looked out, and sometimes he did not; she 
was skilled to interpret every change of attitude, every 
fraction of a glance, and suffered delightful remorse when 
she believed that her coldness had ‘“‘ hurt his feelings.’’ 

After a while she found out by all sorts of devious ways, 
from people who had dealings with the Electrographic 
Company, that her “friend ’’ was Harold Grafton, and 
probably known to the Nichols and the Callenders, whom 
she had once met and who abode in another suburb. She 
lived henceforth in constant and exciting expectation of his 
also discovering who she was and coming to the house 
under convoy of some mutual friend, and had even dressed 
for the occasion on prophetically psychic evenings. 

Man was to the feminine Jessica a being endowed with 
almost supernatural powers, made to triumph over all 
obstacles. Harold Grafton, indeed, had often said to him- 
self with feeling, ‘‘ By George. I’d like to know that little 
girl,’ but he never dreamed of trying to bring it about. 
He was an extremely nice young fellow of that distinctly 
modern variety which leaves the initiation in social affairs 
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and in affairs of the heart entirely to a woman. He ac- 
cepted invitations, and he went where he was asked; he 
was not at all deficient in ardor on these occasions, but it 
never occurred to him to originate them. 

Matters were at this stage when Jessica’s kindergarten 
lessons ceased. When she went to town again after the 
absence of a week, he had disappeared from the office; nor 
did he return? Was he ill? Had he gone away entirely ? 
Had he thought she did not care? Would she never see 
him again? Heaven only knows on what long, torturing 
journeys Jessica’s tender, foolish heart went while she 
plodded around the house, and served and helped with 
the children, and made a fourth at the card parties. 
To-day, as she went up the street from the ferry, she hardly 
dared glance in at the window. No; he was not there ! 
There was an unknown world between them; the romance 
was ended; nothing short of a miracle could bring him to 
her now. 

‘‘And what do you want for Christmas, Jessica? ’’ asked 
Mrs. Lorimer, hospitably, inspired with the thought of an 
unbroken twenty-dollar bill, although part of it was to be 
reserved. She and Jessica were gazing in at a shop window. 

‘You might as well say if you’d like a new waist.” 

“Oh, I don’t want anything,” said Jessica listlessly. 
“fT don’t care about clothes.”’ She could not say, ‘‘ I 
want a young man,” 

‘“ Not care about clothes !’’ Mrs. Lorimer’s gentle tone 
expressed extreme wonder. It really seemed as if 
At any rate, something must be radically wrong. She re- 
garded the girl critically. ‘Jessica, I think you’d better 
go home. I do really.”’ Festively inclined as she might 
be, to have Jessica resignedly plodding after her in a crowd 
all day would be, in slang parlance, ‘‘ the limit.”’ 

“Won't you mind?” asked the girl. 

‘No, indeed! Not the least bit! Now go right along, 
dear. That’s your car; you'll be home in time for lunch.”’ 

Mrs. Lorimer turned with relief; if she got tired now, it 
would just be her own tired, without any one else to up- 
hold. She found herself after a few minutes in front of 
another window in which phenomenal prices reigned. 

“ Aren’t you coming in? ”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Dove! Why, I was just thinking about it; 
it’s The Garden Store, isn’t it—that new place? ”’ 

‘Yes; they have the most wonderful bargains,”’ said 
Mrs. Dove. “I don’t know that I care for the place in 
some ways, but they do have bargains; and they try to 
have every attraction. Did you know that they have a 
horse show going on up-stairs next to the candy depart- 
ment? There’s a fine sale of charlotte russes in the base- 
ment now. That’s where I’m going. I thought I’d carry 
out afew for dinner to-night—they put them in a box. 
It’s so hard to think of meals at this season.” 

“Yes, it is,’’ agreed Mrs. Lorimer. She hesitated. ‘ I 
suppose I might as well go in and look around, anyway.” 
She did want to save money, certainly, yet she felt a sort 
of compunction as she entered the store. Her husband 
Was conservative in some ways, and did not like her to deal 
at so-called “cheap places’ that might be questionable in 
their methods. And after wandering exhaustively up and 
down the crowded aisles she bought only a couple of 
trifles with some of her loose change—most of the cheap 
things were so cheap intrinsically as to be dear at any 
price. Christmas cheer seemed inherently lacking in 
spite of the wreaths and stars of red and green with which 
the walls were plentifully decorated; they might have 
been hams and cabbages as far as any symbolism was 
concerned. Still, a Christmas crowd is always a crowd 
in which good-nature prevails, although this one was made 
up of fashily dressed girls, stout, heavy-browed women, 
cr bony, haggard ones, all equally cager for bargains, 
pushing and grabbing at counters. Mothers abounded 
with babes in arms and children tagging on behind, adjured 
every few minutes to remember what Santa Claus was 
going to bring them. 

One voice made itself insistently and irritatingly heard, 
raised in a monotonously recurrent wail. Mrs. Lorimer 
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had bought a seven-cent handkerchief and had been wait- 
ing for it in a more and more repentant state of mind for 
half an hour by the clock. It was twelve already, and she 
had only a few cheap trifles to show for all her shopping. 
She must make ha:te now. She snatched her parcel from 
the hand of an oblivious shop-girl, and started off. The 
wail grew nearer as she stopped, perforce, in the crowd. 

Toward her came a young woman, her feathered hat 
awry; in one hand she carried a number of bundles, tied 
together, and with the other arm she held, half over her 
shoulder, a fat and stolid year-old baby. Behind her 
followed the wail—it came from another baby, scarcely 
larger than the first, who toddled along uncertainly with 
hands outstretched trving to reach his mother’s skirt ever 
just ahead of him. She halted suddenly in front of Mrs. 
Lorimer, and, stooping down, gave him a little slap, not 
apparently with intent to hurt, but as a counteracting 
influence. Mrs. Lorimer’s instinctive anger died out as 
she saw the girl's face—it was not unamiable, but tired and 
harassed—and caught her words of explanation to a sym- 
pathizing bystander. — 

‘“ Sure, I can't stand here slappin’ him all day, and me 
not half through what I've got to do. It’s tired he is, but 
I can’t carry the two of them.’”’ She went on her way, 
the child two or three feet behind her, his arms stretched 
out, his little legs tottering; the wailehad now a catch in 
it that came from the baby heart. 

Mrs. Lorimer’s glimpse of his face had shown her a little 
turned-up nose and a wide mouth distorted with crying: 
mite as he was, he was in tiny trousers, and a soiled red 
tam-o’shanter cap—there was no infantile grace to cap- 
tivate her, yet when the little voice broke with that catch 
in it something tugged at her heartstrings that was stronger 
than beauty. In all this place, devoted to the needs of 
Christmas seekers, 
there was no room 
for the child. She 
ran ahead, pushing 
others aside, and, 
bending over, 
lifted him in spite 
of her muff and 
her shopping - bag 
and her loose boa. 

‘ Poorhttlesoul, 
I'll carry you,”’ she 
said. 

The boy stopped 
crying as he felt 
himself in the shel- 
ter of her arms, 
scanned her face, 
and, reassured by 
it, dropped his 
dirty. tear-stained 
cheek upon her 
shoulder with a 
tired sigh of con- 
tentment as she 
walked on with 
him. 

“T’ll try and get 
a seat over there 
by the stairs,’’ she 
called to the moth- 
er, who had looked 
back, with a re- 
heved expression, 
and answered, 
“All right; I won’t 
he long.”’ 

The seat by the 
stairs was a long 
wooden settee on a 
low jJanding raised 
above the main 
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floor of the china department by a couple of steps, at the 
side of which stood a large yellow majolica vase. By 
watching her chance, Mrs. Lorimer at last gained a place 
on the bench, none too soon; for her charge was as heavy 
and inert as a little log. Occasionally he gave a long, 
shuddering sigh, but, for fhe most part, he sat gravely 
and happily plaving with the bay clasps of the stranger 
lady, or the furry ends of her well-worn boa, preferring 
them to the monkey-on-a-stick, one of her few purchases 
she sought to share with him. 

He cuddled his head in the soiled tam-o’shanter 
against her—grotesque little mortal as he was, his baby 
heart was satisfied; once in a while he, looked up at her 
with a confident, wet-mouthed smile. Mrs. Lorimer was 
singularly satisfied, too. In every little new helpless soul 
the Holy Child lives once more to those who can see Him. 
She had an odd, unspeakable feeling as if—as she half 
expressed it to herself in grateful humility—in the midst 
of her own selfish cares, her own pleasures, she had been 
“Jet to do something.” 

The clock ticked away in front of her over the changing 
crowds in the china department, the minutes after awhile 
going perilously fast. She had no luncheon, she had all 
her shopping before her, yet she waited peacefully. The 
wreaths and stars seemed no longer an empty symbolism, 
but the reminders to all of tidings of great joy. Perhaps 
she had been more tired than she knew. 

“Why, Mrs. Lorimer! I didn't recognize you at first 
This isn't your little boy?”’ 

The clear voice and charming smile of the speaker were 
strange, yet familiar; after an instant she placed them as 
belonging to a Mrs. Callender, with whom she had made 
acquaintance one Summer during two weeks of a stay ina 
farm-house, filled with nice people; she had always hoped 
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to see more of them, but no beings are so cut off from each 
other as those who live in diverging suburbs, though, as 
the crow flies, the distance may be but short. 

‘I’m so glad to see you!’ She put out a hand from 
around the child. ‘ No, indeed, this baby doesn't belong 
to me; in fact, I don’t even know his name. His mother 
is in here shopping, and he was so tired J] thought I'd keep 
him for a while.” 

‘Why, that’s very kind of you,” said young Mrs. Cal- 
lender, looking at her curiously. ‘Are your children well 
—and your husband? Now that we have an automobile 
in the family, I'm really coming to see you soon.” 

‘* Oh, I wish you would !’’ cried Mrs. Lorimer eagerly. 

“IT must go on now.  Isn’t this a dreadful place? don't 
know what made me come in, but I’m very glad I did, since 
I've met you. [ wish you a very Merry Christmas!” 

“And I wish the same to you,’’ said Mrs. Lorimer, hap- 
pily. She might have wondered why Mrs. Callender still 
looked at her so curiously as she went off, but just then 
the young mother hove in sight, eating from a paper of 
cakes, and talking to a girl beside her. 

‘] guess you thought I'd given you the slip,’’ she said 
to Mrs. Lorimer cheerfully. “It was awful good of you 
tu be takin’ care of Tommy this long time. Maggie, she'll 
carry him for me now. Comeon, Tommy boy. Kiss the 
lady now for being that kind to vou.” 

‘* Good-by, little Tommy,” said Mrs. Lorimer. 

She rose to follow, somewhat stiffly, cramped from her 
long station on the bench. 

How did it happen? Did she slip on that step, or was 
she pushed against it by some one jolting past? She 
lurched violently to one side, tried to recover herself, put 
out one hand and fell against something that gave way 
under her and struck the floor with a deafening crash of 
splintering china. The yellow majolica vase at the foot 
of the steps lay in fragments below, with Mrs. Lorimer 
collapsed beside them. She felt as if she had been dashed 
bodily down a precipice. 

“ Bring some water—there’s a lady fainted!” 

A crowd had instantly formed, jamming closer and 
closer, yet keeping outside the circle of breakage. A 
. swarthy cash-boy made his way through it with an inch 
of water in a small thick tumbler to where Mrs. Lorimer 


sat propped up by a stout woman in a very small. 


bonnet. 

“You’re spilling it all down my neck. J don’t get any 
of it,”’ protested the victim, looking around at the pitying 
faces confronting her, in hopes of secing a familiar one. 
Oh, if she had kept Jessica with her now, or were in a shop 
where she was known! ‘“ Let go of me, please; I want 
to get up.” 

Confused murmurs were growing all around her from 
back in the crowd, through which, indeed, Mrs. Dove had 
recognized the victim. 

‘‘What’s she broken?” 
‘One of them was ovcr two hundred dollars. 
plain looking thing and worth a thousand!” 
that dreadful.” 

The words seemed to be echoed far off in excited repeti- 
tion—a thousand dollars, a thousand dollars—to be met 
by another murmur of the manager, as a thin, sandy- 
haired man with sharp eyes and an imperturbable expres- 
sion forced his way to the front, to be hailed by one of 
the shop-girls: 

“It's over here the lady is, Mr. Walker.” 

“Let me get up,”’ cried Mrs. Lorimer again. She freed 
herself from the detaining grasp of her protectress and 
dashed impetuously toward the manager without waiting 
for him to speak, reparation at all costs being the one over- 
whelming thought of her horrified soul. 

‘* T have just broken that vase.’’ She opened her pock- 
etbook as she spoke, fumbling with nervous fingers for her 
twenty-dollar bill. ‘‘ What was the price of it?”? Sup- 
pose she hadn’t enough!) A dreadful, unreasoning fear of 
arrest seized her in this strange place. 

“If you have an account here ’ began Mr. Walker. 


“How much was 1t worth?” 
" “Just a 
‘*Oh, ain't 








‘No, [ haven’t. Please tell me at once how much I 
have to pay for the vase.”’ 

‘* The price was fifty-nine dollars and twenty-five cents, 
said Mr. Walker impressively, stooping down to lift a veri- 
fying tag still tethered to a yellow shard. 

‘Qh, what shall Ido! If you will only take this 
Mrs. Lorimer thrust her all into his hand, terror taking 
complete possession of her. ‘If you will only let me go 
home and send you the rest afterward. I'll send it as soon 
as I can; my husband will send it if you will only wait.”’ 

“We make no cluims for breakages at this season within 
limits,’”’ said Mr. Walker, regarding her with what, never- 
theless, seemed to her excited mind, deep suspicion. 
‘““ Where a person desires to stand part of the loss, however 
——This is twenty dollars you have given me, madam.” 

“Yes, ves! Oh, please take it!’ breathed Mrs. Lorimer. 
“My husband would want me to pay—he would indeed.”’ 

“We will consider this quite satisfactory. We wish 
every one to be satished with The Garden Store. If you 
would like to open an account here, madam 

‘No, no!” cried Mrs.°Lorimer. ‘* Thank you very 
much. Will you please let me pass! Let me pass!”’ 
She almost ran in her haste to get out unnoticed, penniless, 
after all her conscientious planning, save for the remains 
of Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘ change "’; and alone, although she saw 
a familiar figure disappearing down the strect far ahead 
of her—Mrs. Dove, fleeing in the first instant, guiltily 
conscious of a cowardly lack of support owing to the secret 
knowledge that her gorgeous pocketbook contained only a 
postage-stamp, her railway ticket and a nickel. 

‘Well, Bunny, I hope you have had enough of going 
about alone.” 

Mr. Lorimer had his arm around his wife; if his tone was 
admonishing, it was also very tender; he was intensely 
sorry for her. 

‘You poor girl, you are too near-sighted to see anything: 
I always told you you'd get into trouble. That is why 1 
insisted on your taking Jessica, and then you go and send 
her home. She should have stayed with you anyway.” 

“Oh, but Anthony! It wasn’t because I was near- 
sighted—it might have happened to anybody.”’ 

‘“ Then they had no business to leave breakable stuff 
where people could trip over it. They shouldn’t have let 
you pay a cent.” 

‘But I anststed,"" Mrs. Lorimer was still protesting. 
“[ thought you'd want me to. I thought you'd say it 
wasn't honest if I didn’t.” 

‘You did just right,” said her husband heartily, ‘‘ but 
as for them—”’ 

“Anthony, it was a dreadful place, but that man was 
very nice to me--really. 1 can see it now.”’ 

“All right; I'll go around with you myself next time, 
and then we won't have you wandering into strange stores 
and getting scared, and taking care of other people’s ne- 
glected babies—such a sweet, soft-hearted girl I never 
saw. Run away, Gert and Tony; mama’s tired. Well, 
they can just come and kiss you, then. Poor mama’s 
worrying because she went and paid out all the Santa 
Claus money for a yellow majolica vase, and she’s afraid 
little children won't get much in their stockings this year. 
But I'll tell you one thing, there won’t anybody have as 
nice a mama for Christmas as vou have.”’ 

Four small strangling arms around her neck gave 
emphasis to the family belief. Mrs. Lorimer broke down 
and wept, though not all with sorrow. This was what no 
money could buy. Yet her wildest flight of imagination 
could have given her no foreshadowing of the conversation 
that took place a dav later fourtcen miles off as the crow 

Hes in the simple evolution of a miracle. 

‘Isn't it perfec tly dreadful !’’ Mrs. Callender was un- 
usually agitated. ‘“‘ Chauncey, can’t you give some of the 
Electrographic business to Mr. Lorimer? Speak to Mr. 
Nichols about it. Just think what this must mean to them 
—a thousand dollars for a vase! It will take him years 
to make it up. Do see about it.” 

"Why, I suppose I might "Mr. Callender looked 
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considering. ‘We certainly have more than we can 
attend to, now that Willis has taken up the Western branch. 
I'd .forgotten about Lorimer—nice fellow, straight as a 
string, and with brains, too. I'Ilicok himup. Yes, indeed, 
this vase business seems pretty bad; I could hardly believe 
it was true at first. It was kept out of the papers some- 
way, but Dove told Atwood that his wife was in the shop 
when it happened She said everybody in there was 
horrified when they heard the sum. They were talking of 
it all over the place.” 

“And to think that I was there myself only a few minutes 
before! I always meant to see more of her, she was such 
a dear little thing, and had so few friends here; but some- 
how I never did, things seem to get crowded out so !” 
—Mrs. Callender stopped short and went on in a new 
tone: ‘* There was something about her yesterday—she sat 
there with that dirty child in her lap, as I told you, looking 
like such a lady, and so shabby, and so sweet. I can’t tell 
you how it made me feel; I do so little for anybody! I 
emptied my purse in that old Salvation Army kettle when 
I went by. I don’t know why. I've been over to Mrs. 
Nichols’s this morning, and to Jo Atwood's—we're going 
to have a party for the Mission children—there didn’t seem 
to be any time for it, but we'll just make it; and since we 
heard of this trouble of the Lorimers, we've made up a big 
box to send over to them—toys for the children, and lots 
of things. She can’t mind when it's Christmas! I’ve 
put in some holly, too, and a note with all our loves.” 

‘“Tt'll never get there in time,’’ said Mr. Callender; ‘‘it’s 
late now, and the express companies are so rushed.” 

‘Yes, that’s so,’’ said his wife, thoughtfully. She raised 





SHE WAS STILL HOLDING THE MISTLETOF IN HER HAND, THE CHILDREN CLING- 


ING TO HER, 
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‘he was ill. 


WHEN SHE WENT TO THE DOOR TO 


her voice. “ Harold, Harold Grafton, are you listening? 
Do vou feel well enough to take the things over in the 
automobile to-morrow ? ”’ 

“IT certainly do,” said a voung man, lounging into view 
from behind the window-curtains, where he had been 
watching the passers-by and thinking sentimentally of a 
trimlv booted little figure that used to pass the office before 
‘I'm very glad you suggested my going, 
Cynthia,” he added earnestly; ‘‘ I'd like to help.”’ 


Jessica in the early dusk of Christmas Eve was striving 
faithfully to the best of her ability to supplement her 
sister’s efforts for its celebration. The children had re- 
fused not to expect Santa Claus. Little gifts had been 
hastily manufactured, coals and potatoes wrapped in 
colored paper to add their jest to the pile; little cakes had 
been baked and candies made, and branches brought in 
for decorating. Jessica had finished putting up the boughs 
now, with the children’s happy little voices helping, and 
had come to the one spng of mistletoe given her by a 
neighbor. Yet, to put up mistletoe when there is no 
chance of being kissed under it is a sorry task for a maiden, 
and hurts. She was still holding it in her hand, the chil- 
dren clinging to her, when she went to the door to answer 
the bell and tell the person from that automobile that he 
had mistaken the house, before she found 





Not the least wonderful part of that Christmas wave 
which Mrs. Lorimer’s simple act of love had set in endless 
motion, was that it had brought straight to Jessica’s 
feet her beautiful young man. 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 





XIl.—ALLOWING FOR GROWTH 


HE NEIGHBORS thought her a light-minded mother, and no one could 
deny that, when romping with her four small children, she looked hardly 
more than a child herself. I had never seen a mother like her in those days— 
gay and blithesome as she was, with such beauty and charm that I did not wonder 
at her children’s adoration. Her stern and solemn aunt, however, considered her a 
subject for anxiety. ‘‘Those children of Mildred,”’ this aunt once said to me, “are 
going to rack and ruin. You have some influence with her—won't you speak to 
Mildred? She will not listen to my advice. You know she never punishes a child.” 

I did speak to Mildred, the more folly mine. I was quite sure that if what 
the aunt said were true, | could help the niece. Instead, Mildred helped me. Mildred 
Was a wise woman. She listened attentively to all that I had to say, for she never 
fails in courtesy. When I had finished she answered: “But why punish children 
for faults that they are sure to outgrow?’ Becoming still more serious, she added: 
“We worry ourselves too much about trifles, and by laying undue emphasis on the 
faults or habits of a child, we accentuate the trouble in his mind. If we rear our 
children in an atmosphere where the best is cultivated and can flourish, the faults 
which alarmed us are outgrown and forgotten. But we must be careful about the 
atmosphere. That is where our duty hes. If we surround our children with an 
atmosphere that is good, they are sure to come out right. We forget that children 
are growing, that we are all growing,in fact. I feel that I am growing up with mine. 
I grow by training them, and they grow by—training me,”"’ she added laughing. 
Mildred’s humor is inexhaustible. 

“Tell me more of what you mean,” I begged, for Mildred had given me a new 
point of view. This was years ago, but even in those days a new point of view 
seemed to me one of the great possessions worth having. 

Mildred paused as if to collect herself. She looked like one of her own children 
who was stopped in a game with some question from an elder and trying to bring 
herself back to a present. “This is what I mean,’’ she said slowly. ‘“‘We do not 
think enough about the atmosphere in which a child should grow. We who 


The neighbors are parents begin by concerning ourselves with standards, until at every point we 
thought her fairly bristle with them, hke my aunt, who frightens my children out of their wits. 
a light-minded She thinks that her standards make the safety of her household. The trouble with 
mother. her process is, that it conceals a danger to ourselves. By and by we older people 


like to be considered as the standards ourselves! When that happens, another mental 
operation sets in, and we like to be considered infallible. After that, there is nothing 
in the world which we consider of more importance than establishing our own reputa- 
tions for infallibility. Even the need of the child sinks before it.” 

When I left the garrison, for this was all at an army post, I wrote Mildred. ‘Tell 
me more of what you mean about tins yrowing,’ 1 asked, and here 1s what she 
wrote: “‘All teachers recognize that no child can amount to anything unless he 
Jearns to think and to reason for himself. They understand that a child must grow 
and develop beyond the point of a blind acceptation of whatever is offered him as 
truth. The teacher who fails to see this is only a pedagogue, and nobody in a modern 
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school wants him about. Yet we who are fathers and mothers insist upon making 
a child’s blind acceptation of our standards part of its moral training. The child 
at home is seldom taught to govern his action according to a law of growth and prog- 
ress; he is not permitted to know that his parents, too, are growing. He is told, 
‘Do this because I say so.’ When all else fails, as an incentive to good behavior he 
is assured: ‘Your father would never have been guilty of such conduct.’ Perhaps 
not! Although it is safe to suppose that the father, being but human himself, has 
been guilty of even greater indiscretions. I know that I have! 

“When a child who is being drilled in good manners finds the mother herself 
breaking the laws of true politeness by mortifying while she instructs him before 
others, he is hardly likely, do you think, to respect her standards of good behavior. 
He is much more likely to resent her conduct toward him, to disbelieve in her codes, 
and only to forgive the affront put upon him when he has learned to pity her as not 
knowing any better. 

“Do not think me a bore. But it seems to me that that which no child is 
permitted to consider is the fact that both he and his parents are pilgrims together; 
and yet it seems to me that this is the most important fact he has to consider. 
For both parents and children are really pressing on toward a common goal, or they 
ought to be—the parent trying to live according to that truth which the child is 
being taught to follow. Yet the child is not permitted to recognize a single blemish 
on the parental character, although he is being taught to follow the parental example 

“My aunt and I, of course, can never agree upon this subject, and I know that 
itis a delicate question, this of deciding how much of human weakness, or the necessity 
for making a struggle, those who are in authority should confess to those who arc 
under them. Yet we all know that the great English admiral who confessed to 
being frightened before a battle began lost by his confession nothing of the admira- 
tion of his subordinates. Criticism of each other’s faults is disastrous in a family, 
but I doubt whether an honest confession ever yet laid a parent open to the criticisms 
of his children. It is the pretentious, the insincere, the vain and the boastful, of 
which children are critical. They never let these weaknesses escape them.”’ 

I have quoted this young mother fully, because it was she who first opened my 
eyes, years ago, to this question of allowing children room in which to grow. I 
began then to see that the law of life is that the young shall grow beyond the old 





} 
Were this not so, would we ever have had a Shakespeare or a Columbus, a Wash- | 
ington or a Joan of Arc? The all-perfect is not found in one generation more than 
in another. The limitations of the human come in as controlling factors. Each | P Au '§ 
generation must develop and grow along its own lines. ‘The thing that we recognize | 
as fixed in thought to-day is that beyond which we will have progressed to-morrow. | | $$ —*, 
Nothing is stable but divine law and order, and growth 1s part of that order. | See 

The whole confusing question of moral training in the home would, as that little a ae 

mother, Mildred, once convinced me, become less of a problem if growth were under- To outgrow a 
stood, and a common purpose or a common end for both old and young’ were sorrow was 
acknowledged; if both old and young were recognized as belonging to a band of once considered 


workers striving for ideal excellence, as all searchers after truth must strive 


parent and child, friend and companion—side by side, whatever the years and ; F 
| ; to those who 








accomplishments of either. And certainly, too, that purpose would be easier a 
of attainment, be made a greater inspiration to the race, if more intelligence | never felt 
were used in trying to comprehend the purpose itself. deeply 
With advancing years it is unquestionably much more comfortable to settle into |) 
ruts, into ways of thinking that whatever has been good enough for us must be good aie eee gene 


enough for those who come aiicr us, and especially into Ways OL thinking that less and 
less is required of us, or should be! Anything is more comfortable to some people 
than having to think upon new subjects—or old ones, for the matter of that. Then, 
too, the right to administer parental discipline according to individual methods is 
one of the most cherished of parental prerogatives, as Mildred once said. This 
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being so, it is little wonder that the heads of families resent 
so often as an impertinence a suggestion that their con- 
duct may be open to criticism, or the fact that they them- 
selves may be subject to judgments from those children 
before whom they pose as arbiters of justice and right. 
They forget that these judgments do go on in secret, 
and that the privilege of being a parent makes no 
one infallible. Else, alas! would there be need of societies 
to protect the young—societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children? 

In many instances our inability to allow others their 
own right to grow springs from our affections for them, 
not from our love—for love is wide-eyed and recognizes 
individual freedom as divine. But there is in all of us in 
whom love has not been quickened into understanding 
a certain protective sense which makes us want to do 
all the work for others, even to learning the lessons that 
each one must learn for himself. 

This desire to do all the work that others, in their proc- 
ess of developing, ought to do for themselves is a passion 
in some souls harder to overcome than a vice. They go 
on fighting it, suffering for it, making manifold mistakes 
on account of it, and doing harm, not good, to the very 
ones whom they think to spare. There is no cure for it, 
except in a recognition of the fact that we are not here 
in this world for any such purpose. In each individual 
there is the principle implanted by Nature and according 
to which that individual must grow. We cannot do the 
work of growing for anyone else, not though we give our 
lives, but we can (and here, as Mildred declared, is our 
privilege) supply the atmosphere in which that growth 
is to be had. 

We have as much to do in making provision for growth 
in ourselves as for allowing an opportunity for it in 
others. Constancy in friendship, for instance, is a quality 
so praised, so idealized, that to outgrow an intimacy we 
once cherished savors to us of a fearful weakness in our- 
selves. Yet growth, even that which takes us away from 
an old attachment—growth, I repeat, is greater than 
constancy, and by no means implies either fickleness or 
instability of purpose. True constancy allies itself to a 
principle, and if, through growth, a higher development 
of one’s nature is attained, no pain can be given to the 
one who is outgrown. He who has grown has just so 
much the more to give! To be weaned away from a 
person is not to grow away, and the two processes should 
never be confused. <A doctor who cures a patient rejoices 
in that patient’s growth in strength and health, and does 
not insist that the patient 1s ungrateful or inconstant 
when some day, asa physician, he discovers that there 1s 
no pulse to feel, no face on a pillow to be brightened. We, 
then, who give in friendships, or who receive in them, have 
no right to complain if growth carries one or the other 
away from old ties and conditions. When we do complain 
it is because we have not let our affections grow, but have 
gone on insisting that the only fidelity in love lay in keep- 
ing them within old cut-and-dried limits, bound in narrow 
spaces as by a Chinese shoe. Constancy to an_ ideal 
means growth; constancy to a form means stagnation. 

To outgrow a sorrow was once considered possible only 


to those who never felt deeply. and we have all known 
times in our own lives when our very efforts to rise above 
grief always brought upon us the adverse criticisms of 
others. We were pronounced unfeeling and shallow by 
those who went about hugging their own sorrows to them- 
selves; people who were afraid to let their sorrows go 
for so much as a moment, not having anything else to 
hold on to, perhaps! Growth into cheerfulness is better 
than this constancy to a sorrow that warps. It never 
implies an indifference to the pain that was once so sore 
an affliction. Growth into cheerfulness implies the recog- 
nition and possession of a vital and living principle, a 
faith in the divinely ordered; a joy of the great onward 
progress of the soul, a knowledge of one’s hold on that in 
love and in friendship which neither death nor decay 
can take away. 

There are some of us, too, who pride ourselves on our 
prejudices—our family prejudices more than on any 
other, for family prejudices often have the air of family 
traditions, which is why, I suppose, we like them 
so much. The first stage of our growth beyond them 
causes us tremendous shocks.- When the prejudices are 
bound up with creeds and pride of race and country, the 
mere idea of outgrowing them frightens us into a doubt 
of ourselves. We seem to be slipping away from sure 
foundations into quicksands where nothing is stable, 
nothing defined—slipping away, not because we feel that 
there are better things beyond, but because, as we fancy, 
we must lack the proper perceptions of right or wrong, 
or because we are told that we do lack the proper 
respect. We cling to prejudices, not knowing what 
else will keep us straight. Yet, the moment that. we 
have grown enough to see over a prejudice, that mo- 
ment we behold ourselves as strengthened in new powers 
for good. 

I used to know a man who said that one must work 
in youth, but that when middle age began, one must 
rest, and so make ready for the final end which he called 
death. No more growth after fifty, he thought, nothing 
but one long waiting. And what a solemn, uncomfort- 
able old man he became, and how much he missed of the 
Joy of Living. I used to see him as the years went by, 
growing more and more bent as he sat in his chair, his 
chin settling gradually on to his chest. He called it 
resting. But it was not resting. It was giving up. 
Rest is activity. Rest is growing. Rest is unfolding ; 
it is living by some principle that carries you on, renewing 
you day by day in strength and courage and hope. Rest 
is always going on, always recognizing new things—new 
things to do, new things to learn, new steps to take. It 
is a calling on the vital forces in cach of us, and allowing 
ourselves to be fed by them. 

This is the only kind of rest that the middle-aged should 
know, or even the very old--the very, very old, like some 
whom I have loved; some who have been blind, and who 
have had to sit with folded hands at eighty, but who have 
gone on growing for all that—growing away from time- 
worn prejudices to which they had been taught to cling— 
growing into the vision of those who see celestial wonders, 
and so have mastered the secret of eternal youth. 
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been in school, of course; but his father was dead 

and his mother almost an invalid, to whose slender 
and uncertain income from her needle Benny's two dol- 
lars a week at Haines’s General Store was no mean addi- 
tion. Some weeks, indeed, his earnings were greater 
than hers, and on these occasions Mrs. Brooks, who was 
still young, would smile in her pretty way and pat Benny 
on the head and call him her little man of the house. 

Those were always proud moments for Benny; and, oh, 
how they made him yearn to be earning ten dollars a 
week in the store, like Hank Sellers! Hank was Benny's 
ideal of a great man, for he could blow smoke through 
his nose without coughing; he could hft a barrel of salt; 
throw anybody in town in a wrestling match, and break 
the wildest colts that were cver brought to him. Benny 
learned in Sunday-school, of course, and from his mother, 
that some of these things were not nice; yet, if they 
weren't, why did a great man like Hank Sellers do them? 

These were questions that often puzzled Benny’s brain 
as he sat on the high seat of the delivery wagon, with 
old Ned jogging along in front. Mr. Haines did not 
smoke, to be sure—but he was a httle, dried-up old man, 
whom Hank could have licked with one hand tied behind 
his back. Mr. Haines often spoke sharply to Hank, 
especially when the latter had been out training some- 
body’s colt instead of attending to business in the store; 
and Benny, on such occasions, always trembled for his 
employer—but somehow Hank never licked him. 

Every Saturday night Benny hurried straight home 
with his two silver dollars, and the kiss his mother invari- 
ably gave him was the richest of rewards. In the begin- 
ning he also conscientiously carried home the occasional 
nickel or dime which he picked up in return for some little 
favor done a customer. But one day his mother told 
him, with a queer little catch in her voice, which he could 
not then understand, that thereafter he could have these 
extras for himself. He kept them after this, but what- 
ever he bought with them—candy or licorice-root or an 
orange—he always shared with little Elizabeth and his 
mother. 

Since September, however—and it was now next to the 
last week in December—he had not spent a penny. Why, 
was a secret into which he had let no one but little Eliza- 
beth. He was going to make the first Christmas gift of 
his life, and it was to be to his mother! But what? This 
was the question he had pondered for days. He had 


| |" WAS only ten years old, and he ought to have 
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considered at least a dozen articles, always carefully 
bearing the cost in mind, but no sooner would he decide 
on any one of them than all the others would at once 
take on new charns, and thus undo his decision. 

What he wanted was something that his mother really 
needed and would use every day, but which at the same 
time would be beautiful and enduring, and would not 
cost over seventy-five cents. It proved a difficult com- 
bination to find, and he was beginning to despair, when 
one morning at breakfast, just four days before Christ- 
mas, his mother said: ‘Benny, dear, I guess you'll have 
to take the coffee-pot down to Mr. Conrad’s again. It 
has sprung another leak.’’ In that moment the inspira- 
tion came. He would get her a new coffee-pot! Nota 
plain tin affair like her old one, which was battered and 
soldered in many a place, with its spout twisted and the 
button gone from the lid; but a gorgeous one of white- 
and-blue granite-iron, such as he had seen in Conrad’s 
window. 

That very afternoon, after school, Elizabeth, following 
instructions, stopped at the store for her brother, for the 
selection of the pot was a responsibility not to be assumed 
by any one person. Benny got excused for a little while, 
and the diminutive pair hastened toward Conrad’s hard- 
ware store. The clouds were spitting snow, and a keen 
wind harried the street; but Elizabeth's little red hood 
and jacket were snug and warm, and Benny, though he 
blew his bare knuckles from habit, was too excited to 
think of the cold. They paused in front of the window, 
and Benny cagerly pointed out the pot which he had 
chosen, contingently, carlier in the day. 

—“Ain’t it a beauty, Lizzie?” he asked. 

“It’s awful pretty!" she murmured. “How much does 
it cost?”? 

“T ain't asked yet, but Hank says that no granite-iron 
coffee-pot ever made ought to cost over seventy-five cents; 
and he knows, ’cause he used to work in a hardware store. 
We'll go in and ask, if you think it'll do.” 

“It’s beautiful, brother.’’ 

“Do you think it's too big?” he interrogated anxiously. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Do vou think it’s too little, then?” 

“Oh, no. I think it’s just right,”’ said she. 

“Then I'll ask. Wait till 1 count my money again.” 

He drew from his trousers-pocket half a handful of 
pennies, nickels and dimes, and after some study found 
that they totalled seventy-five cents—just the amount 
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he should have had. Then he paused for one final glance 
at the gorgeous pot. It was in that fateful moment that 
his eyes fell on a pot which had somehow escaped him 
hitherto—a beautiful vessel which shone like silver, with 
a fancy curved spout and figured handle, a very king of 
coffee-pots, in fact, throned high above all the rest. He 
gasped, and in that instant the glory of the granite-iron 
pot faded forever, and it became a common, plebeian 
thing. 

‘Look at that silver one!’’ said he, in a hopeless tone. 

“Oh, my!" exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘I wish we could 
buy mother that one; but I expect it costs ten dollars, 
don’t you?” 

Benny shook his head, too dejected to show his boyish 
scorn of her ignorance. 

“It don’t cost that; no coffee-pot costs that—except 
a king's, mebbe. But it costs too much for us.” 

He fastencd his longing blue eyes on the glittering 
object again. It seemed to shine with even more cfful- 
gence than before; and he pictured to himself, with an 
aching heart, the glow that would come to his mother's 
face if he could only make her such a magnificent present 
as that. 

‘“Lizzie,"’ said he, almost tragically, while his hp 
quivered, “I ain't goin’ to get mother a coffee-pot after 
all. I’m goin’ to get her something else.” 

“What you goin’ to get her?” asked Elizabeth, greatly 
disappointed at this outcome of their momentous shopping 
expedition. 

“I ain’t decided yet. I'll think 1t over. You stop at 
the store to-morrow afternoon again. But I wisht I 
hadn’t seen that silver coffee-pot,’’ he added, sadly. 

He dreamt that night that he found a place where 
quarters and half-dollars lay on the ground as thick as 
leaves, enough to buy many silver coffee-pots. But just 
as he was entering Conrad’s store, which didn't seem 
just the same old place exactly, the bottom of his pock- 
ets suddenly dropped out, his silver rolled hither and 
thither, dodging about as if it had life, and not a single 
piece could be found again. He awoke bitterly disap- 
pointed; but he was somewhat cheered to find, on getting 
up, that the seventy-five cents in his trousers pocket was 
still intact. 

On the way to work he could not resist the temptation 
to stop and look at the silver coffee-pot again. Some fairy 
must have polished it over-night, for it reflected the 
morning sun in a manner that was fairly dazzling. Each 
time that day that he passed Conrad's with the delivery 
wagon—and he went out of his way several times to do 
it—he turned a pair of hungry cyes toward the window. 
At noon, both coming and going, he stopped again. Once 
during the afternoon, as he went by on the wagon, he saw 
Mr. Conrad showing the pot to a lady, and his heart sank. 
He also felt some resentment, just as if the pot were his 
and not Mr. Conrad’s. But when he came hack there 
was the king on his throne again, looking, 1f possible, 
more royal than ever. 

‘Lizzie,”’ said he, desperately, when the pair once more 
stood in front of the window, “I ain't thought of anything 
else yet, and I’m goin’ to ask Mr. Conrad how much it’s 
worth.” 

Elizabeth’s eves opened wide 
declaration. 

‘““Mebbe he won't like it, Benny. 
poor to buy it.”’ 

“IT don’t care,"” answered Benny. “I heard Hank 
Sellers ask a man the price of a thrashin’-machine once, 
and he didn't have the money to buy it. And mebbe 
that pot don’t cost but seventy-five cents.” 

They climbed the steps of the old frame building. 
Benny’s heart, in spite of his valorous words, was thump- 
ing furiously; and it was with a feeling of relief that he 
noted the absence of any other customers in the store. 

“Mr. Conrad,” he began, with a tremor in his voice 
which he could not quite control, “I want to look at your 
coffee-pots. I want to get mother one for Christmas. 


at this venturesome 


He knows we're too 
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How much is that---that silver one in the window, with 
the crooked spout?” 

Elizabeth tightened her grip on Benny’s hand as Mr. 
Conrad stepped to the window and lifted the beauteous 
thing down. When he came back and set it on the coun- 
ter, within eighteen inches of the tip of her snub nose— 
at which close range it was overwhelmingly splendid— 
her eyes fairly snapped. But Benny’s heart went Jower 
than ever. He realized already his folly in pricing such 
an article. 

‘*‘Do you mean this one? 
Benny,” said the dealer. 

There was silence for a moment, intense silence. 

“IT suppose it’s solid silver,’’ said Benny, trying to 
muster a matter-of-fact tone, but struggling with a lump 
in his throat. 

“No, it’s nickel-plated; but for all practical purposes 
it is as good as silver. Do you think you would like it?”’ 

Benny shook his head. He was about to say, evasively, 
that he hadn't decided yet just what to get his mother; 
but his instinctive truthfulness prevailed. 

‘““T ain’t got the money,”’ he answered, almost inaudibly. 

“We have some cheaper pots,’ said the merchant, 
kindly. ‘‘We have some as low as a quarter.” 

But Benny again shook his head. “I wanted to get 
her something nice. I—I wouldn’t take no pleasure in 
a cheap pot after seein’ that one. Come on, Lizzie.”’ 

‘How much money have you, Benny?”’ called the store- 
keeper as the children reached the door. 

“Seventy-five cents.”’ 

Conrad hesitated, and glanced at the bottom of the pot. 
It was marked o-m, which meant that it had cost him, 
as it happened, just seventy-five cents. Then he glanced 
at the diminutive pair. They were about the age of his 
own two children. 

‘Benny,’ said he, with a smile, “this is the season of 
peace on earth and good-will to men; and I am going to 
let you have this pot for seventy-five cents.”’ 

Benny’s eves lighted wondrously for an instant; then 
the radiance faded and he said, in a hard little voice, 
without turning back, ‘‘I don't want you to give it to me, 
Mr. Conrad.” 

“Tam not giving it to you. Seventy-five cents is just 
what it cost me, and I often sell goods to favored custom- 
ers at cost. You and your mother have always been good 
customers of mine, and I should be glad to have you take 
this pot at seventy-five cents.” 

“All right, sir, if vou put it that way,’’ answered the 
proud little boy; and once more he counted out his small 
change, fearful lest a penny or two might have got away 
and thus at the last moment vitiate the sale. But it 
was all there. 

Mr. Conrad swathed the pot in paper until no one could 
have guessed what it was, ticd it up securely and passed 
it across the counter. Benny lifted it carefully down 
with a sense of tremendous responsibility, tucked it under 
his arm and passed out with Elizabeth. 

“Suppose you'd fall down and smash it, Benny,” sug- 
gested she, awesomely, as they trudged over the icy 
sidewalks. 

“T ain’t goin’ to fall,” said he, confidently. “I’ve car- 
ried things as valuable as this before—glass, too. But 
never nothin’ for mother,’ he added, with a tenderer note. 

“Suppcse a horse runned over you,” continued Eliza- 
beth. 

He laughed in a boy's superior way. “‘T guess I ain't 
liable to be runned over by a horse when I drive one 
myself every day. When you get used to a horse, you 
ain't afraid of anv of ’emany more. Hank says old Ned's 
got the hardest mouth of any horse in town.” 

Benny expected to smuggle the cotfce-pot into the house 
on Christmas Eve. He had not vet decided whether he 
would softly arise some time in the night and tie his gift to 
his mother’s stocking—he would hint beforehand that 1t 
would be well for her to hang it up along with his and 
Elizabeth's, dis vear—or whether he would set it in the 
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cupboard, in place of the 
old pot, and let her find 
it when she went to 
make coffee in the morn- 
ing. Each plan had 
some feature to recom- 
mend it. 

But meanwhile he 
deemed it wisest to keep 
the precious gift at the 
store, although just 
where to stow it was a 
serious question. Under 
a counter it might gct 
dented; on a_ shelf it 
might fall off, especially 
if there should happen 
to be an earthquake. 
Moreover, if such a valu- 
able thing were left in 
an exposed place, bur- 
glars might find it out 
and break in and carrv 
it off. Finally, how- 
ever, Hank © Sellers, 
whom Benny took into 
his confidence, hid the 
pot in a drawer under 
some rolls of cotton bat- 
ting. If Benny peeped 
into that drawer once in 
the next two days, he 
peeped twenty times. 
But on each occasion the treasure lay there as peace- 
fully as if it were only a bundle of brown papcr. 

Benny’s work day ended at six o’clock, by Mrs. Brooks’ 
stipulation, for he was too young to be kept up at night. 
About half-past three o’clock on Christmas Eve, when 
his heart was already beginning to quicken in anticipation 
of the exciting venture of getting his present into the 
house unobserved, the telephone in the store rang vigor- 
ously. It was Mrs. Rosecrans, and she wanted to know 
why the two pounds of ratsins she had ordered for her 
Christmas pudding had not been delivered. The store 
was full of customers, and Hank Sellers hung up the 
receiver with a growl. Mrs. Rosecrans lived outside the 
village limits, about a mile and a half from the store, 
and Benny had been out there twice that day in the 
delivery wagon with baskets full of Christmas cheer; but 
Hank had in some way overlooked the raisins in putting 
up her orders. Mrs. Rosecrans was Haines’s best cus- 
tomer, however, and could not be disappointed, although 
the horse had been put away for the day. 

“Benny,” said Hank, in a tone not intended for his 
employer’s ear, ‘‘do you suppose vou could hitch up old 
Ned by yourself and take two pounds of raisins out to old 
lady Rosecrans? I can’t possibly leave the store now, 
and she'll have a fit if those raisins ain’t delivered.” 

Benny had never hitched up the horse, but he was not 
the boy to admit, especially to his idol, his inability to 
do a thing before he had tried it. So a few minutes later 
he trudged over to Haines’s barn with the bag of raisins 
under one arm. Hank had told him that he needn't 
come back again that day, so under the other arm—and 
this was really the important thing—he carried the pre- 
cious coffee-pot. 

Arriving at the barn, he deposited his packages in a 
safe place; then he climbed on a box and lifted the heavy 
harness down from a wooden peg. Mounting the manger 
with the bridle over one arm, he seized old Ned's forelock 
firmly, with a reassuring ‘Ho, boy!’ as Hank alwavs did, 
and unbuckled the halter. But old Ned, having done 
his day's stint of work, had no mind to be harnessed 
again, especially by this pigmy. So he snorted, threw 
up his head with a force which nearly wrenched Benny’s 
arin from the socket, and then derisively cantered out into 
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the barnyard, through 
the door, which Benny 
had inadvertently left 
open. Half frightened 
at this catastrophe, and 
with an aching arm, the 
child followed with the 
bridle. For fifteen min- 
utes he alternately 
coaxed and chased the 
horse, stumbling over the 
frozen ground, and bruis- 
ing his bare hands until 
they burned like fire and 
were bleeding in several 
places, but the wary old 
Ned would neither reén- 
ter his stall nor allow 
himself to be caught. 

At first the boy thought 
ot returning to the store 
and confessing the fail- 
ure that had overtaken 
him. But in addition to 
the humiliation of this 
course, it seemed like an 
ungrateful thing, some- 
how, after Hank had let 
him off for the rest of the 
day. So Benny resolved 
to walk out to Mrs. Rose- 
crans’. He had walked 
out there once _ before 
with some boys, in the Summer time, to help pick straw- 
berries; and it had not seemed so very far. Gath- 
ering up his parcels, therefore—for leaving the coffee- 
pot behind in a stable was not to be thought of—he 
started off. 

The road was badly cut up. The parcels, so light at 
first, soon grew amazingly heavy; and his arms, especially 
the one which old Ned had jerked, began to ache terribly. 
Every few rods he paused to shift his burdens, as first 
the raisins and then the coffee-pot seemed the lighter for 
his lame arm. In his haste and anxiety, too, he had left 
his mittens behind at the stable, and his dirty little hands 
were soon as red as boiled lobsters. 

It was half-past four o’clock when he reached the big 
Rosecrans house, and the great red sun was nearly down 
to the tree tops in the west. The cook made him come in 
and warm himself, and expressed her opinion of the man 
who would send a hoy of Benny's size that distance on 
foot with two packages to carry. Benny explained, and 
after he was warm _ the cook buttoned him up thoroughly, 
drew a pair of her own mittens—a trifle large but wonder- 
fully warm—over his small hands, and wished him a 
merry Christmas. 

A few flakes of snow were drifting down in an inconse- 
quential way, but before Benny reached the public road 
they were falling thick and fast. He did not object to 
snow, especially with the prospect of a new sled for 
Christmas;- but he decided to take a short cut across a 
large tract of meadow. The old snow in the meadow 
proved deeper than he had thought, and at each step 
he sank in above his ankles; but by the time he realized 
how toilsome this made the walking, he fancied that he 
must be half-way across, and that it would be better to 
go on than to turn back. 

He had broken through thin ice in several low places, 
and his wet fect soon got verv cold, but he cheered his 
flagging spirits by hugging his present tighter, and pic- 
turing, for perhaps the hundredth time, his dear mother’s 
smile when she should Jook at her stocking in the morning. 
He was considerably worried by the snow’s wetting the 
porous brown paper in which the pot was wrapped, and 
finally, by the appearance of one or two holes in the paper, 
caused by his frequent shifting of the package from one 
1 
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tired arm to the other. Water might take off the beautiful 
glitter, he feared, or even rust the nickel. Moreover, if 
all the paper came off, how should he ever get his present 
into the house unrecognized? 

To remedy matters he tried to shield the pot under his 
overcoat. But the strained position which this crowding 
necessitated hampered his walking badly, and the opening 
in his overcoat let in the wind and snow. It occurred to 
him, too, that he might scratch the polished surface with 
his buttons. So he drew the vessel out again—the holes 
in the paper now bigger and more numerous than ever — 
buttoned hiscoat 
as best he could 
with his benumb- 
ed fingers and 
trudged on. 

Presently he 
found himself in 
agrove. He was 
greatly surprised 
at this, for he was 
positive that no 
trees grew in the 
meadow. He had 
been floundering 
along with his 
head down, as 
one naturally 
breasts a storm: 
but stopping and 
looking up now 
to get his bear- 
ings, he discov- 
ered that noland- 
marks were vis- 
ible. Not only 
the spires and 
trees of the vil- 
lage had disap- 
peared, but also 
the Rosecrans 
house itself, big 
as it was, and sect 


onahill. Snow, 
snow, nothing 
but snow, in 


vreat wet, noise- 
less flakes which 
stuck to his face 
and clothing! 
Frightened but 
not despairing, 
he struck out in 
the direction in 
which he thought 
the village must 
surcly he. After 
a little he came 
to a barbed-wire 
fence. His heart 
gavea great 
throb of thank- 
fulness, for this 
must mark the 
end of the meadow. But, alas! There was no road on 
the other side, as there should have been—only a smooth 
expanse of snow, like another meadow. 

By this time the last of the pulpy brown paper had 
been rubbed from the coffee-pot; Benny's face, hair and 
clothes were wet with melted snow and his feet numb 
with cold. His brave little heart now failed him, and he 
began to cry in short, hard, bitter sobs. He had scarcely 
strength enough left to drag himsclf through the fence, 
vet he carefully screencd his beloved gift from the barbs 
on the wire. Having gained the other side, he had an 
almost irresistible desire to sink down 1n the snow and rest, 
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but the thought of home and mother and the Christmas 
entertainment at the church kept him going. Elizabeth. 
made up like a fairy, was to sing a song at the church, 
And the next day 
was Christmas! That was a great thought, and he re- 
peated it over and over, like some incantation which 
might have the power to keep his aching legs in motion. 

But even the virtue of this incantation spent itself in 
time. His strength was almost gone. Holding the coffee- 
pot by the handle, in a rigid, half-frozen grip, he stumbled 
aimlessly about in the gathering darkness, with no course 
in mind, and in- 
stinctively _ fol- 
lowing the line 
of least resist- 
ance—where the 
ground sloped 


down or where 
the snow was 
thinnest. Every 


few vards he fell, 
and when he 
rose he stapger- 
ed helplessly. 
Both mittens 
were gone, but 
he was scarcely 
conscious of the 
fact; and to his 
benumbed facul- 
ties the loss seem- 
ed hke a trivial 
one, even though 
the mittens were 
not his own. 

The lethargy 
which cold and 
excessive fatigue 
produce was fast 
overcoming him, 
when he was 
rudely jarred by 
bumping square- 
ly into some- 
thing. Although 
utterly indiffer- 
ent to his. sur- 
roundings now, 
he knew from 
the feel and smell 
of the object that 
it was a straw 
stack. It had 
been eaten away 
on the sides by 
the cattle until 
it somewhat re- 
sembled a= gi- 
gantic toadstool; 
and in the shel- 
formed by 
its overhanging 
edge he sank 
down in the 
litter of straw with a strange but delightful sense of 
languor, such as he had sometimes felt in the morning 
when he had waked before it was time to get up. His 
hands and feet also had ceased to pain him, although 
the former were so stiff that he could not move a finger. 
So closing his eves with a smile, and hugging his treasure 
to his wet, frozen breast, he began to repeat: 


“Tt was the night before Christmas, and all through the house, 
Not a creature Was stirring, not even a mouse.” 


He knew the whole poem by heart. and had recited it 
the year before at the Christmas entertainment; but 
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these two verses were all he could remember to-night, 
and he repeated them drowsily several times. Then 
muttering in a fitful way a part of the little prayer 
which he was accustomed to make each night at his 
mother’s knee, he fell asleep. 

There, three hours later, the searching party, systemati- 
cally canvassing every square yard of the meadow with 
their gleaming lanterns, found him, with the coffee-pot 
clasped in his arms, and his cap jammed over his eyes— 
not dead, but in a stupor which is the precursor of death. 

When he regained consciousness, his mother was sitting 
beside the bed; a lamp burned on the table, and there 
was the pungent smell of liniments in his nostrils. He was 
still very tired, and it was some time before he opened 
his eyes wide enough for his mother to perceive that he 
was awake. 

“My dear little boy!’’ she exclaimed, bending over 
and kissing him, while the tears glistened on her long, 
beautiful lashes—the most beautiful in the world to Benny. 

‘‘Have I comed home, mother?” he asked, in a mysti- 
fied tone. 

“Why, yes, darling; only you are in mother's room 
to-night, where it is warmer, instead of your own. Don’t 
you recognize it?”’ 

“Did I come alone?”’ 

“No, the men—the good, kind men—found you and 
brought you home.”’ 

Then the memory of his present flashed over him. He 
glanced about the room, but the coffee-pot was nowhere 
in sight; and the sickening conviction that it had been 
lost came over him. 


‘‘And is it Christmas yet, mother?’’ he asked, faintly. 

‘Yes, it is now two o'clock, and really Christmas. But 
we don’t usually count it as beginning until morning, 
when all the little boys and girls wake up and look in 
their stockings. I am so thankful, darling, that you have 
been spared to be one of those."’ 

‘Did you hang up your stocking?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes. Don’t you remember that you told me at dinner 
esterday to be sure not to forget it?”’ 

Iie burst into tears. ‘‘You won’t get nothing now, 
mother. I lost it in the snow!” he sobbed. 

“Oh, no, you didn’t, my darling! You had it in your 
arms when they found you; and you held it so tightly 
that they let it stay in your arms until they got you home.” 
Her own tears now flowed. 

“The coffee-pot?’’ he queried, in amazement, his eyes 
lighting with hope. 

“Yes, that beautiful, beautiful coffee-pot, finer than 
mother ever had before, or ever hoped to have.” 

‘‘And wasn’t it rusty?” 

“Not a bit of it. It shines like silver. Mother shall 
always be so proud of it. But how much prouder shall 
she always be of her noble boy, who was so thoughtful and 
so self-sacrificing in order to give her pleasure; and who, in 
all his pain and despair, out there in the darkness and the 
storm, would not abandon his present for her!’’ 

‘‘Mother,”’ said he, with a radiant face, ‘I knowed you'd 
talk like an angel when I give it to you. That’s one 
reason why I done it—just to hear you. But I wanted 
you to have it, too,’”’ he added, quickly, just before her 
lips smothered his speech. 
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THE DEAREST CORNER 


HE dearest corner in our home— 
Which is it, do you say? 

Where rich old heirlooms, queer and quaint, 
With Time, are stowed away P 

Where ancient gods of good and grace 
Smile from the dusk and dim— 

Venus and Buddha's double face— 
Like spectres dark and grim Pe 


Tne dearest corner? Can you guess? 
Where forebears proudly stare 
From days that died long, long ago 

To days that are young and fair? 
Is this the dearest corner? Ah! 

Think you | choose this spote 
(1 love the dear old people, all;) 

And yet, I choose it not. 


HE dearest corner? Do I seek 
The little flower hill 

Where ivies climb the trellis tree 
And tumble from the sill? 

Where orchids turn their pouting lips 
Up to the lover sun? - 

Think you | love this corner best? 
Or choose this shining one? 


aa dearest corner? Not for gifts 
Of gold, and time, and space 
[ choose a cozy little spot 
And bless the precious place; 
To love's own gift | softly steal, 
And watch, and pray, and peep 
And, bending o’er the cradle, kiss 
My little babe, asleep! 
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TWELFTH 





ETER all has been said and done, the 
fact remains that one must first take 
reckoning of that which makes the body 
an individual and not a mere ‘‘tenement 
of clay’’; namely, the spirit, the soul, the mind 
or the ego—that is, the “I,’’ as the philoso- 

phers callit. Whatever name is given to it, it is the living 

principle by which the individual exists, and in its relation 
to the body, over which it rules, 1t- has more to do with 
looks than everything else put together. Cosmetics, care 
of the person, clothes, will avail nothing if the spirit has 
Written an unpleasant story upon the face. 





THE ART OF LOOKING IN THE MIRROR. 

The greatest beautifier of the face is character. By 
the complex word character is meant the mental attributes 
of the person—the woof woven of the intentions, pur- 
poses, intellectual attainments, emotions, motives, aspira- 
tions, of the individual. If these are lofty and noble, the 
plainest face takes on a beauty and an interest that are 
lacking in one whose delicacy of complexion and regularity 
of features would seem to favor a title to good looks. 

One of the most common acts of our daily life is looking 
at ourselves in the mirror, So intent is the average per- 
son upon the one thing for which he or she has summoned 
the aid of the mirror that there is no thought given to the 
actual appearance, The cravat is tied, the bow 1s knotted, 
the hair is twisted into its usual place, the hooks are ad- 
justed, the buttons find their holes, fingers do their work, 
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eves look mechanically. It is rare that anyone 
coming within the range of a mirror does not 
survey himself, although if one were to ask what he 
had seen, and why he looked, he could not tell even 
if it were only a minute after, Looking in the glass should 
be practised as an art. It is not a token of vanity when 
one regards oneself long and earnestly in its shining surface. 
“Know thyself’? adjured the wise man in ancient days. 
If one would know the external manifestation of oneself as 
reflected in the face, the mirror is the friend that will dis- 
play the knowledge. To know then how the spirit is 
ucting upon your features look at vour face critically in 
the glass. Note the furrows and wrinkles, examine the 
tell-tale lines. If you are fretful, fault-finding, carping, 
worrying, anxious, petty, it is written there in undeniable 
characters. The Ethiopian may not be able to change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots, but it 1s quite within the 
control of each individual to change the lines in the face, 
provided the person has perseverance to continue in the 
course necessary, The exaltation of self is more plainly 
written on the features than anvthing else. The so-called 
selfish lines make the prettiest face plain. To eradicate 
such, practise self-denial and self-forgetfulness. 


EXERCISE OF THE MIND. 


If your face lacks intellectuality the only way to remedy 
it is by exercise of the mind. ‘Take up a course of reading 
and study beyond that which vou have hitherto attained. 
To put it figuratively, cultivate the muscles of the brain 
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as you would cultivate the muscles of the body. It is 
the action of the brain that will influence the expression. 
Give scope to the imagination, reproducing by the aid of 
memory the lovely things in life that you have seen and 
enjoyed. In the olden time when our. grandmothers 
wished to make themselves and their daughters attractive, 
they - practised what went under.the name of ‘“accom- 
plishments.”’ These consisted of needlework, dancing, 
and the ability to play upon some musical instrument. 
In those days home talent did the entertaining, but.-the 
greatest effect of all of the acquisition of these ‘‘accom- 


plishments’’ was that upon the person because of the ex- | 


ercise of the mind called forth in acquiring them. In 
order to have an all-round development the mind must be 
cultivated as well as the body. Bodily poise and grace 
is thus surely at- 
tained, and the fea- 
tures become illum- 
inated after a man- 
ner that-no cosmetic 
cam give. .The 
study of a modern 
language is a de- 
lightful occupation 
for exercising the 
mind, and the 
knowledge of it will 
always be found use- 
ful. . It is well, too, 
to have a hobby— 
such as making col- 
lections, be it. of 
flowers or butter- 


METHOD OF APPLYING MASSAGE FOR 
DROOPING CORNERS OF THE MOUTH. 





EXAMINING THE FOLDS ABOUT THE MOUTH. 


flies, minerals or the like. Even the collection of spoons 
and teapots awakens interest, extends observation and 
widens the scope and powers, just as the collections of 
marbles and postage stamps teach children. It is a great 
accomplishment, and adds to one’s attractions, to be con- 
versant with one subject to such an extent as to become an 
authority upon it. The fundamental principle is found in 
the necessity of every human being doing some work 
which is of anature to call forth the best powers, and to 
exalt him by its absorbing interest out of ruts and the 
commonplaces of existence. 


WRINKLES AND FURROWS. 


It is the spirit that etches the wrinkles and makes them 
deep and ineffaceable. Wrinkles are the ripples on the 
countenance which are the result of disturbing the pools 
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of thought. The right kind of wrinkles are not to be 
deprecated. A face devoid of wrinkles, after one has 
passed the age of childhood, is a face without character. 
This is amply illustrated by the results of retouching a 
After all lines are removed, the. Photograph 
ceases to be a characteristic likeness. 

The unpleasant wrinkles seen in the face are generally 


_due to habits and tricks of which one is entirely uncon- 
scious, the - 


grimaces one makes, without realizing, 
either when talking or thinking. Exposure of the face 
to wind and weather after a time hardens the skin and 
takes from it the softness and fairness of early years. 
Yet it is remarkable how well the skin withstands: the ‘ex- 
posure to the wear and tear of everyday use, and how few 
are the lines which may be attributed to this cause. The 
grimaces with their 
resultant lines and 
furrows are the re- 
sult of a nervous 


APPLICATION OF ADHESIVE PLASTER 
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tension which 1s 
occasioned by the 
struggles of life, due 
either to circum- 
stances against 
which one has to 
contendor to the ills 
of the body itself, 
Headaches and neu- 
ralgias, or endur- 
ance of any kind of 
bodily pain, withers 
the skin. Some- 
times not only the 
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PLASTER BANDAGE FOR REMOVING CHIN WRINKLES. 


skin. shows these disturbances, but the muscles themselves 
participate in the-revolt and begin to twitch, so that the 
face becomes distorted by spasms. At the very first indi- 
cation of the twitching of the muscles measures should be 
taken to relieve the bodily condition which has produced 
them. Life should be made easier if possible. Tonics and 
electricity should be used. 

Wrinkling the forehead, too, becomes a habit with 
many. It indicates a nervous tension. The _ horizontal 
lines extending across the forehead are most disastrous to 
the appearance. I is very difficult to cure oneself of the 
habit of wrnkling the forehead, since it takes place in- 
voluntarily. The furrows, however, can be lessened and 
even effaced by the use of the rubber adhesive plaster. 
The plaster, the same width as the forehead, should be 
drawn rather tightly across, avoiding the hair and eye- 
brows, for it sticks so closely that it pulls hairs when one 


secks to remove it. Adhesive plaster is beneficial in two 
ways: not only does it smooth out the wrinkles, but it 
softens the skin, thereby assisting greatly to obliterate 
them. 

Steaming the face and afterward applying some facial 
cream takes out the finer lines. A skin lacking oil is the 
one that wrinkles the easiest, and one possessing such should 
avoid the use of anything which will dry it more, such as 
harsh alkaline soaps, facial powders and toilet vinegars. 


EFFECT OF THE EMOTIONS. 


I once heard a society belle reproved for laughing too 
much, for the reason that hilarity would deepen the lines 
about the mouth and produce crow’s-feet around the eyes. 
It was absurd counsel, for the expres- 
sions of joy and gladness give the 
,countenance a charm that cannot be 
otherwise obtained. Anger is 
ous in its effects not only on the face, 
but on the whole body. Anger is a 
passion that should not be mndulged 
in any more than the display of those 
emotions which are summed up in the 
word ‘“‘temper.”’ 


ruin- 


The results of anger 
and temper on the bodily organism 
are akin to’ thos It has 
been found that such emotions cause 
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in the secretions of the body changes 


TO CORRECT ROUND SHOULDERS 


of a chemical nature poisonous to the 
organism. This 1s demonstrated 
gouty people, who become, after a time. 


mn 


irritable and testy because of their dis- 
and if an ebullition of temper take: 
The el- 


shi wn 


CASC, 
place it provokes gouty pain 
fect of 
tipon the heart, its action is mercascd 
so much that in the aged a fit of anger 
or temper may cause apoplexy. The 
appetite and the digestion suffer also, 
and the nervous system feels the strain. From this it will 
be seen how necessary it is to cultivate a calm, tranquil 
and happy spirit if one would not only have .good looks 
but live out half his days. Business cares are responsible 
for very many of the illnesses waicn occur. The impor- 
tance of keeping the mind free from cares cannot be too 
much dwelt upon. Worry will cause the skin to wither and 
produce those fine little wrinkles which give a person's 
face the quality of the skin of a russet apple that has been 
kept through the Winter. These wrinkles are different 
from those which come as the result of care and anxiety. 
Joy and happiness are the great wrinkle banishers, and, if 
circumstances are such as to throw deep and gloomy 
shadows in one’s life, it is necessary to cultivate a philos- 
ophy which brings in the sunshine in spite of everything. 


these states of mind 1s 
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THE LINES ABOUT THE EYES, MOUTH AND CHIN. 


The massage that is useful for the fine wrinkles about 
the eves has already been described. The lines that 
result from squinting the eyes, the crow’s-feet, can be 
removed by placing pieces of adhesive plaster over 
them upon retiring, and in the morning, after taking them 
off, washing the places with cologne or alcohol. The 
former is usually preferable. 

The greatest worry is caused by these lines formed bv 
the deepening of the folds which exist naturally on each 
side of the mouth. These lines usually become accentu- 
ated after a person reaches the age of thirty. If verv 
marked and exaggerated they are exceedingly ugly and 
may denote a tendency on the part of the owner to unduc 
self-indulgence. These are duc toa 
thickening of the muscles and fat of 
the cheek, causing the flesh to fold 
over the portion underneath, which 
in its turn has become thinned. It 
is difficult to describe this state ex- 
actly, but it 1s easy for anyone to see 
it for herself. Placing the thumb of 
the opposite hand inside the mouth 
so as to grasp the fold between it and 
the forefinger outside, one will feel 
the ridge I have described. The way 
to get rid of it is to massage it system - 
atically. This is best done by plac- 











TO CORRECT ROUND SHOULDERS. 


ing within the mouth the forefinger of 
the hand of the same side and with the 
thumb outside rubbing it and smoothing 
it so as to equalize the thickness of the 
making the upward stroke the 

lor the 
the mouth, and also as a further means 
ol reducing the wrinkles just described, 
use adhesive plaster, applying it so as to 
lift up the corners as much as possible. 

The wrinkles which form under the 
chin are especially noticeable when a low corsage is worn. 
Adhesive-plaster bandage applied as tightly as can be 
to support the tissues well will remove these and also pre- 
vent the sagging of the chin which comes with years. 


tissues. 
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leavicst drooping corners of 


DEPRESSION OF SPIRIT. 


Care, anxiety and sorrow will not only occasion wrinkles, 
but they weaken the whole system. When one is feeling 
bad from mental or physical depression the carriage is 
the reverse of that of the happy, prosperous person, who, 
with head erect, lungs inflated and chest expanded, the 
shoulders thrown back, carries herself jauntily. The 
old-fashioned description of the voung woman disappointed 
in love who ‘‘goes into a decline” is most accurate. The 
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CORRECT POSITION 
FOR SLEEPING, 






reason that the expres- 
sion of mortal heart 
wounds takes the form 
of consumption is found 
in this attitude of de- 
pression. The shoul- 
ders curve forward, the 
lungs are deprived of the 
space for expansion and 
become enfeebled, and 
so furnish a fertile soil 
for the germination of 
such as con- 
sumption and pneumo- 
nia. It is the duty of 
everyone who has round 
shoulders from any cause 
to remedy them. This 
is not difficult. Persist in exercises for chest expansion 
night and morning. ‘Take a cane or a broom handle and 
place it under the arms, holding it in position by the hands 
and in such a manner as to expand the chest to the utmost 
and at the same time to bring the shoulder blades into posi- 
tion, so they are applied as closely as possible to the under- 
lying structures. Do this as often as possible when sitting 
or reading or walking, and after a time the habit of erect 
carriage will be formed and the stoop in the shoulders 
will be corrected. 

Round shoulders, while sometimes the result of depres- 
sion of mind and body, occur from the bad _ postures 
which children take in studying and also from curvature 
of the spine, which is acquired in various ways. For such 
cases braces are made especially, although the tendency of 
the day is to cure these by means of exercises rather than 
by external appliances. Shoulder-braces may be made 


cliseases 


consisting of two pieces of stout cloth fashioned with arm-_ 


holes and cut so as to fit the back with the upper edge 
straight and the lower edge slanting down from the arm- 
holes to a length to cover well the shoulder-blades. 
Whalebones and cyelet holes for the lacings should finish 
the back of this appliance, so that they can be laced 
together more and more closely as the shoulders become 
straighter. 

After carefully examining many braces for the ordinary 
stooping shoulders I found the one that answered the 
purpose the best and was the most comfortable was what 
is called the military brace. It is made for both men and 
women as well as children and comes in several sizes. It 
holds one up so well and so firmly that it is a pleasure to 
wear it, instead of a penance, as is the case with some 
other appliances. It has heen asked if the continued use 
of such devices will not tend to render one dependent 
upon them instead of making the muscles do their work. 
They are beneficial in training one at first to the hahit of 
correct posture. Exercises such as have been described 
in the paper on “Bodily Symmetry” in the September 


WRINKLING THE FACE WHILE SLEEPING. 










. 
INCORRECT POSITION 
FOR SLEEPING. 


issue of this magazine, 


should also be used. 


TENSION AND 
REPOSE. 


The Delsarte system, 
which had such a vogue 
some years ago, gave 1n- 
struction in regard to 
the relaxation of the vari- 
ous members of the body. 
It was in this that its 
chief value lay. Thesys- 
tems of physical culture 
which have followed it 
have one and all em- 

‘braced this idea. The 
bodily tension is much greater in some than in others. It 
is an unnecessary expenditure of nerve-power. To test 
how great is your bodily tension let out your breath, 
let your arms hang loose, and, as some one has expressed 
it, “‘devitalize’’ yourself as far as possible. This relaxing 
process gives repose to the body, and some who have heen 
victims of insomnia have been able to obtain sleep by it, 
though many are keyed up to a certain tension and are 
fretted and irritated by it, much as a horse whose head 1s 
checked too high. The process is to begin rapidly, 
flexing the joints first of the fingers, then turning the 
wrists, then bending the arms at the elbow joint, and then 
swinging them at the shoulder, and so on through the 
various sets of joints of trunk and lower extremities. 
The point is to do them easily, quickly and mechanically 
a certain number of times. Those who have great cares 
and anxieties and have to work hard and nerve themselves 
up to work have this tension unconsciously, which racks 
and wears them without their realizing it until too late, 
when the result is a general break-down or nervous pros- 
tration. Change of scene and occupation 1s more neces- 
sary to-day than in the olden time, since the demands upon 
time and brain have grown so muclr more exacting. 

The methods of resting in lying down are often faulty. 
The correct position in hed for sleeping restfully and 
quietly is to have the head low. The pillow should be a 
thin one. One should sleep on the right side, as that 
leaves the heart more free. One should lie casily, the knees 
drawn up more or less as is comfortable. The whole ten- 
dency is to bend the body and the extremities—to roll up 
into a ball. This is natural, since it is the position that ts 
taken during pre-natal life. Sleeping on the back, es- 
pecially if the head is high, is apt to give uncasy slumbers 
and is conducive to nightmares. It is the practice of 
many while sleeping to place the hand or fist under the 
check, and while doing so to wrinkle the face. Such 
wrinkles often become permanent. Perfect sleep is neces- 
sary for good looks. 
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THE EVENING AND THE MORNING 


BY ALICE BROWN 


‘“T guess we're prepared.” 

She limped to the rocking- 
chair by the window, and_ stood 
beside it in the dusk. Annie, her 
daughter, who lived alone with her 
in the old Marvin homestead. was 
winding the clock. 

“What you doin’ that so carly 
for?’ asked Mrs. Marvin. 

Annie’s voice came with a flutc- 
like cadence out of the dim corner: 

“I thought I'd get evervthing done 
up, so there'd be nothing to think of. 
Then we can sit down by ourselves 
and talk.”’ 

Mrs. Marvin waited by her chair 
until both weights had been wound, 
and Annie had given the pendulum 
that httle tap she always accorded 
it, at the end. to make it swing the 
faster. It was a trick of her childish 
days, when she was first allowed to 
wind the clock, and her mother, after 
trving in a faint-hearted way. to break 
her of the habit, had acquiesced in it 
as an irregularity likely to give a mo- 
ment’s pleasure and do nobody harm. 

‘**Le’s not stay cooved up in here,” 
said the mother. ‘Le’s go out an’ set on the steps.” 

Annie put a hand through her arm and the two went 
slowly out to the front-door stone and established them- 
selves there, where honeysuckle was sweet and the garden 
threw back its blended scents. It was an old custom, 
this Summer-night’s communion of a mother and daugh- 
ter who had fallen into a concord of habit through their 
hfe alone together. It would not be the same again. 
To-morrow Annie was to marry Franklin Blake. There 
was silence for a time, the girl looking off into the orchard 
across the road, and the mother with her gaze fixed on 
the-voung figure wrapped about by the dark, but visible 
ty her consciousness through the eyes of love. 

“You think we'd better whip the cream?” she asked, 
though the question had been settled twice over. 

“For the chocolate?"’ asked Annie, to carry on the spe- 
cious dialogue. ‘Yes, I guess so. But most of ’em will 
take cotfee anyways.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Marvin, musing into space, “I hope 
it ‘lt be good.” 

Then again the talk dropped, and a whippoorwill called 
from the orchard. Mrs. Marvin shivered. 

“He makes me as nervous as a witch,”’ she said. ‘‘He 
sung every identical night the month before your father 
went away.” She was not used to mentioning the girl's 
father in that tone. For vears she had referred to him 
Ina commonplace fashion, as if he had just driven to 
market, and now <Annic started at the change. The 
mght, her mother's altered voice, both gave her courage. 

‘“Mother,”’ said she abruptly, “do you know where 
father 1s?” 

“Well, no,” satd her mother, without hesitation, ‘TI 
don’t know’'s T do.” 

“But Aunt Nabby asked vou vesterday if vou supposed 
he'd come to the wedding, and vou said vou thought 


a said Mrs. Marvin, 


likely not. But vou spoke as if vou'd heard. Mother, 
vou don’t hear?”’ 
“No,” said Mrs Marvin. in a colorless tone; “I don’t 


hear.”’ 

“T think it’s a shame!" the virl burst forth. 

The mother answered vently, like one directing an emo- 
tion into some safer channel. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY CHRISTINE S. BREDIN 





“No, dear, it ain’t a shame. You 
don't see how 'tis, that’s all.”’ 

But a habit of years once broken, 
the girl dared what she never had 
before. Until now her mother had 
wrapped their lonely life in silence. 

‘IT see what everybody sees,’’ the 
daughter said. ‘‘ Father went away 
when I was a little girl, H«’s never 
set his foot here since. He’s sent you 
money; but what’s money? Mother, 
what made him go?” 

; ‘“[ guess he got kind o’ tired,” 
said her mother. There was patience 
in her voice. 

_ 9 “What'd he get tired of?” 

: “Well,” said Mrs. Marvin, with the 

A air of one who, having abandoned 

caution, has not yet made up her 
mind which way to take, “folks are 
made up different. Your father had 
a kind of « rovin’ disposition. He 
hadn’t ever ought to settled down. 
But he did, an’ he never realized how 
‘twas goin’ to ’pear to him till ‘twas 
too late.” 

‘*Seems ‘if you made him out a 
kind of a gipsy.”’ said Annie, with a 
distaste that seemed more than half 

partisanship of her mother. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Marvin, “I shouldn't call it that, ether. 
But folks are different. Annie. ‘The sooner you find that 
out, the better, so’s to give ’em free swing.” 

“Who's let you have free swing?’’ asked the pirl hotly. 
“Who’s thought of you all these years?’”’ 

“Oh, I guess he's thought considerable,’ said her 
mother. ‘Your father’s a real faithful disposition. He 
wouldn't ha’ sent home money if he hadn’t been. No, 
vour father’s just be’n travellin’ round over the country, 
clock-mendin’ and tinkerin’ an’ workin’ 1n fact’ries, an’ 
you've no call to be ashamed of him.” 

_ “You speak as if *twas what you'd have picked out for 

him to do, if you had vour choice,”’ said the girl. 

“T couldn't help pickin’ it out, if that was the way he 
was made,”’ said her mother, with the queer httle tang of 
humor that sometimes brightened her. “If I’d ha’ had 
anv choice, I'd had my two good feet, an’ then I’d ha’ 
gone with him.” 

“You would, mother? Trailing round over the country 
for all] the world lke two tramps?” 

“IT certain would,” said her mother. 
with Frank?” 

The girl considered briefly. 

“Well!” she said. In a moment she spoke more shylv 
“Mother, there wasn’t any trouble between vou and 
father when he went away?) Did vou have words?” 

“Your father was pretty still all that Spring.”’ Mrs. 
Marvin spoke rapidly, as if, Saving launched upon her 
narrative, she found it hateful to her. “IT guess he was 
thinkin’ how dull ’twas just to do the chores an’ read the 
paper. Well, one day, ‘long towards Spring, he says, 
‘Sally, should vou just as soon Hiram Means would take 
the farm to the halves?’ ‘Certain,’ says I, ‘if that’s vour 
wish.’ Well. I couldn't help knowin’ what was comin’, 
an’ I didn't feel any surprise when he begun to pick up 
his tools, an’ made up a little bag ’t he could sling over 
his back. One mornin’—‘twas the twenty-third o’ June- - 
he shaved him an’ took his bag. You was over to Aunt 
Nabby’s, playin’ in the garden. I remember vou come 
home to dinner that day with.vour apron full o’ poppy 
dolls. There wia'n’t no dinner. 1 didn’t get anv. But 


“Wouldn't you 
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I'm runnin’ ahead o' my story. Well, he come along tu 
the winder where I was puttin’ bread into the pans, an’ 
he says, ‘Well, Sally, I guess I'll set out an’ see what I 
can find.’ ” 

“What did you say, mother?" 

“T didn't say anything. Oh, yes, I did! I says, ‘You 
got a clean pair o’ stockin’s?’ An’ then, when he said he 
had, I says, ‘Don't you want I should put you up some 
luncheon?’ But he shook his head. I watched him 'most 
out o’ sight, an’ down under the old elm he turned an’ 
waved his hand to me. 

Then I went in. That 
was the twenty-third ©’ “ 
June.” 

Her voice showed no 
emotion, except, per- 
haps, a little wistfulness. 

‘*Mother,’’ cried the 
girl sharply, her mind 
upon the man she loved. 
“T should think you’d 
have died!” 

“Oh, no! I don’t know 
how to put it, Annie, 
but when things are big ats ae 
enough they don’t kill ie " ay 
you. They just shut out | 
evervthing else, that’s 
all.” 

Annie moved a little 
nearer. She laid her hand 
on her mother’s knee, 
and the mother put her 
own hand gently over it. 

“You see,’’ said Mrs. 
Marvin, ‘I couldn't say 
so much as this before; 
but now you're goin’ to 
have a homeo’ your own, 
seems ‘if vou ought to 
know how things stood, 
so, if vour father ever 
come back an’ I wa’n’t 
here, you'd take him 
in. You would, Annie, 
wouldn't you?” 

The words were like 
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thankful his rovin’ disposition never took him off to sea. 
'"Twould ha’ been terrible in storms. But sometimes, 
Winter nights, I’ve laid awake—well, I've got faith to 
believe he ain’t be’n snowed up yet.” | 

Then they sat still for a time. There were more ques- 


tions the girl longed to ask, but the atmosphere had 
changed between them. 

Presently a woman's figure came along the path. 
Annie saw it first. 
‘*Mother, I'll go in. 


“Aunt Nabby!”’ she said, nsing. 
I don’t feel like secing folks to-night.’’ 
Nabby came stalking 
through the path be- 
tween the borders. 
‘“Beats all how this 
mignoncette does smell!"’ 
she said in a voice of 
soldierlike quality, as 
she reached the steps. 
“Pick a sprig,’’ said 
Mrs. Marvin. ‘ You al- 
Ways Was great on 
smells.”’ 
“No, I got some lemon 
verbena here,’ said Aunt 
Nabby, fanning herself 


with it and_= diffusing 
A odors. ‘’Twon't do to 
mix ’em. I harnessed 


up this arternoon an’ 
drove down to the Junc- 
tion to git a bottle o’ 
cologne for Annie to- 
morrer. I thought mebbe 
she’d like to scent up her 
handkercher.”’ 

“That’s complete. 
Well, Nabby,  to-mor- 
rer’s ’most here.”’ 

“Yes. It don’t seem 
more’n yesterday Annic 
was trottin’ off to school 
with that little water- 
proof on, the hood ty 
over her head.” 

“No, it don’t.'""’ Mrs. 
Marvin impulsively ‘put 
out a hand and touched 


shadows coming out of . her sister. ‘“Nabby,” 
the night. They struck Chi nee & she said, ‘‘what if I 
at the girl and hurt her, [ aoa Sa should tell you suthin’?”’ 
and she answered a % “Yes,” said Nabby 
sharply: | comfortably, ‘“‘so do.”’ 


‘What makes you sav 
such things? What 
makes you say you won't 
be here? Mother, where 
you goin’?”’ 

Her mother’s soothing 
hand was on her hair. 

‘‘There, dear, there,’’ 
said Mrs. Marvin, as women comfort babies. ‘‘Don’t vou 
fret, mother’s right here. Only, if anything should hap- 
pen to me, you must be ready to see to father.”’ 

“TI want to see to you,’”’ cried the girl, in a passion of 
homesickness. “It ain’t right to leave vou alone in this 
house, anyways, even if you do sav you'll spend nights 
over to Aunt Nabbv’s. Oh, mother. vou’re terrible 
obstinate not to come and live with us!” 

“Well, now, vou see, dear.’”’ she said tenderly, ‘I 
couldn’t, could I, when father might be home? He’s 
growin’ older every vear, an’ the time’ll come when his 
legs’ll fail him, an’ mebhbe then he’ll think of us. So, vou 
see!”’ 

‘Why, mother,’’ she said in a whisper, ‘‘you’ve been 
mournin’ him all this time!” 

But her mother answered practically, ‘I've be’n real 


ae WHY, 
‘“voOU'’VE BEEN MOURNIN’ 
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‘Well, sometimes I 
think Annie’s weddin’ 
ain’t the only thing 
that’s goin’ to happen.” 

“What do you mean, 
Sarah ?”’ 

“TI don’t beheve in 
signs an’ omens,” Sarah 

“But I’ve got it into my head 
It’s goin’ to happen 


SAID IN A) WHISPER, 
HIM ALL THIS TIME!" 


went on breathlessly. 
suthin’s goin’ to happen right here. 
to me,”’ ‘ 

“Well, what kind of a thing is it?’’ Aunt Nabby spoke 
with abated curiosity, not yet knowing what form of 
sympathy was to be required of her. 

‘Nabby, I think I’m goin’ to be called away.”’ 

“You think Stephen’s goin’ to send for ye?” 

“No, oh, no! he never would. I think I'm = goin’ 
to die.”’ 

“Cat’s grandmother, Sarah Marvin! 
into ‘your head?” 

Mrs. Marvin spoke solemnly now, as if she told the story 
to herself, regardless of her hearer. 

“It’s partly hecause my mind dwells so on the past. 
Grandmother Marvin always used to say that was a sign. 


What’s got that 
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She said when old folks got ready to go, there was a kind 
of a forerunner. Well, Nabby, that’s how it’s be’n with 
me this last week. I feel as if I was kinder preparin’ to 
be gone.” 

“Cat’s grandmother!"’ said Aunt Nabby again, in her 
comfortable bass. ‘You're all nerved up over Annie’s 
weddin’, that’s the matter with you. You're all beat out, 
Sarah, with this frostin’ cake an’ packin’ things an’ losin’ 
Annie an’ all!” 

But Mrs. Marvin shook her head. 

“No,” she said solemnly, ‘‘my time has come. But 
I’ve talked with Annie an’ she knows what I want she 
should do if ever there’s a chance. Annie wouldn't dis- 


regard it. She’d say ’twas mother’s wish. Well, Nab- 
by,’’——Her tone had changed to brisk alertness. ‘‘Le’s 
we get to bed. ‘There’s lots to do in the mornin’. The 


school children are comin’ carly with brakes an’ things 
to trim up, an’ I’ve got to set out my chiny, It’s goin’ 
to be fair. I’m thankful for that.” 

Aunt Nabby rose more slowly. She was vaguely 
troubled by her sister’s confidence. It was as if. Mrs. 
Marvin had taken off the mantle of her gloom and thrown 
it upon her. She turned away thoughtfully. 

‘“‘Sarah,’’ she hesitated. ‘‘Now, Sarah!”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Marvin brightly, ‘‘no, I ain’t a-goin’ 
to fuss no more. You needn't sav it. I got kinder 
nerved up, I guess, Annie’s goin’ an’ all, an’ after to- 
morrer’s over I can settle down again."' 

But that night in her own room, with Annie breathing 
at her side, she knew this for no spectre of the mind. 
She lay there looking out into the moonlight, where the 
linden breathed from countless blooms, and thought 
anew that something was going to happen quite different 
from anything that had happened to her before. This 
did not seem to be one of the calamities forever attacking 
her husband in her dreams. They were less real. It 
was something very large and it was near. It was 
bringing with it, too, a strange beneficence, and she smiled 
into the night, remembering how she had been told that 
death itself is welcome at the last. 

The next day went in an unbroken current of good 
fortune. Annie’s school children came laden with spoils 
from woods and meadow, and her girl-mates turned the 
house into a greenwood bower. ‘The bride was still and 
calm, and the sun shone on her. The voung hushand 
looked all pnde and strength. The cream was whipped 
precisely nght, and there were no tears. And through 
it all the httle mother, in her shining hair and her Summer 
silk, moved about with her halting step, secing that every- 
body was served and that nothing suffered lack. Nabbv 
breathed freely, finding that her sister was herself again; 
but Nabby did not know. Cheerfully as Sarah Marvin 
was turning here and there on her brisk errands, her mind 
was elsewhere. She was breathless with expectation of a 
summons sure to come. But it was not until Annic 
had driven off and the last guest dropped volubly away, 
that she found time to meet her mood and recegnize it. 
Aunt Nabby had staved to wash the china, and they 
talked excitedly over the sweet day. 

“Now,” said Aunt Nabby, when the last dish was put 
in place, “‘you come over with me an’ we'll have a cup o’ 
tea an’ go straight into our beds.” 

A look of swift alarm flitted into the little mother’s face. 
She put one small hand on Nabby’s wrist. 

“No, no,’’ said she, ‘don’t you ask me—not to-night. 
I'm goin’ to stay right here.’”’ I’m goin’ to have me a cup 
o’ tea by myself, an’ then I’m goin’ to wind up the clock 
an’ go to bed. You let me do it just that way to-night, 
Nabby. Seems ’if I must.” | 

“Well,” said Nabby, ‘“well!’’ She rolled down her 
sleeves thoughtfully, and took up a pile of her own dishes, 
loaned for the occasion. “‘I’ll be over’n in the mornin’,”’ 
she concluded, and went with her grenadier step out at 
the back door. ‘You'd better come here an’ git a breath,” 
she called from the garden “Smells termble good here. 
’Cruit you right up.” 


But Mrs. Marvin wanted no tonic save that of solitude 
in her familiar plawe. She sank into the rocking-chair by 
the window with a sense of peace. The house was full of 
fragrance. Green leaves were everywhere, and the ferns 
in the next room diffused a damp deliciousness like their 
own color. She hardly knew her house, it was so sweet. 
The dusk was falling, and the Junction clock struck 
eight. ‘This was not the way she had expected to feel 
on the night of her girl’s wedding; but, strangely, her 
mind was not on Annie, but with her own lost youth. 
As if she had stepped from this ceremony into a chamber 
of her own life, she found herself going over her first 
meeting with her husband when they were young. It 
Was at a picnic, but she had forgotten who else was there. 
Only he seemed to be always beside her, carrying her 
basket, picking flowers, and saying things the others must 
not hear. Then came their marriage and the first year 
of it, when there seemed to be nothing in the world but 
good fortune. Beyond that, the invisible spirit that led 
her mind did not guide her. The years of slow under- 
standing of her husband’s nature, the years when patience 
had been born in her through sharp travail, had dropped 
away. <A beneficent hand had wiped them out, as if their 
mission having been accomplished, she might turn from 
sorrow now to rest. . So she dropped idly back into her 
courtship days, wondering again if, as Grandmother Mar- 
vin said, this apparition of the past were a forerunner 
of the end. 


‘“Sally,’’ came a man’s voice from the darkened door- 
way. ‘“‘Sally, you there?” 


“Yes, Stephen,” she answered out of herdream. “Come 


right in.’ But she rose, in speaking, and hastened to the 
door. ‘I guess that screen’s ketched,”’ she said practi- 
callv. ‘Sometimes it is.” 


Her husband stepped inside and set his bag down on 
the floor. Then it was that she found her heart was beat- 
ing wildly, and her mouth grew dry. 

“Well, Sallv!’’ said he. It was the same voice. Kind 
and sad, kind by nature, sad for no reason, and it was 
like a call from that past which seemed at once so far 
away and meagre compared with the moment’s vividness. 

“I see in the paper Annie was goin’ to be married to- 
day,”’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ answered the wife. 
weddin’!”’ 

“Phat why vou got all this green up? 
through the windei.”’ 

“Yes. Her mates trimmed up for her.” 

“T don’t know ’s ever I] see anything quite so pretty.” 
Then he added with some awkwardness, ‘“‘l was over 
thirty mile away. I thought I’d come.” 

“Yes; Annie spoke about you last night.’’ She was 
shaking now so that she was afraid her feet would tremble 
on the floor. 

‘Maybe she thought I'd come. Did you think so, 
Sally?’” Some eagerness had crept into his voice. 

“No,” said she gently, “I didn’t s’pose you would 
Stephen, here’s your chair.” She drew it forward from 
its place beside the hearth, but he only laid his hand 
upon it. 

“I did come,” he said quickly, like a boy making con- 
fession. “I got here ‘long about eleven, but I hadn't 
the face to come in. I didn’t know who'd be here. So 
I cut down across the woods an’ set there by the spring 
till now.” 

“You ain’t had a thing to eat,”’ said the wife tenderly. ' 
“You let me get a hght.”’ 

“No.’’ His hand was on her shoulder, checking her. 
“Do you wish I'd come to the weddin’?’’ he asked halt- 
ingly. ‘Should you be’n pleased to have me here?”’ 

She was silent for a moment while they followed the 
clock’s tick, and he wondered at feeling her trembling so 
under his hand. 

“Yes,” she said; then gently, “I should ha’ be’n pleased 
to have you. So would Annie. But ” her voice 
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broke there. and with it her hardly won control. ‘‘No! 
no!’’ she sobbed, “it don’t make any difference when vou 
come, so long as you’re here now. Do you s’pose I care 
whether folks see you or not—or whether they think 
you've done what’s right. by comin’, or anything in the 
world, so’s you're here hvin’ and breathin’ in this room?”’ 
She had laid both hands upon him and was clinging to 
him heavily. Her words came breathlessly. When he 
lent to her he saw that there were tears upon her face. 

“Why, Sally,” he 
spoke slowly and in 
wonder, “I never knew 
vou set by me like 
that.” 

“Oh, me!”’ she was 
sobbing. “Oh, mv 
soul! [ ain’t died while 
you've be'n gone, but 
I guess I can’t live 
through anvthing hike 
your comin’ home. Oh, 
me! Oh, me!’’ Stephen 
put his arms about her 
and stood there, his 
cheek upon her hair. 
For the first time he 
understood his life, and 
the pang of it was so 
great that even a wom- 
an’s mercy could not 
save him from it. Only 
by his homecoming 
could he learn what it 
had been to go away. 
But Sarah Marvin was 
not so unlike the young 
Sally who had chaffed 
and bantered him those 
years ago. She with- 
drew herself from him 
and put up her apron 
to wipe her eyes. 

“There!’’ said she 
with a little broken 
laugh, ‘I should think 
I wa'n't more’n three 
year old. Now, you 
le’ me light a light, 
Stephen, an’ git vou a 
bite o’ suthin’ to eat.” 

Stephen sank into his 
chair, as 1f the weight 
of thought were heavy 
for him, and sat there 
looking straight in 
front of him, while she 
struck her match with 
trembling fingers. She 
turned up the wick, and 
he wheeled about in 
his chair and looked at 
her. She was changed 
since the day he left 
her here. Now she was, perhaps, more a mother than 
a wife, a soft brooding bird who had protected and 
counselled and set herself aside. Yet her cheek was 
smooth and fair, and the gloss of her brown braids was 
something he remembered. This was the sweetness of 
maternity, and it moved him. 

“By George!” he broke out, under his breath. 

“What is it, Stephen?’? she asked him softly, and 
standing with one hand upon the table, she looked at 
him in turn. He was, to her faithful woman’s eyes, 
almost as she remembered him. His outdoor hfe had 
kept him strong and well. An unfretted existence had 
helped disguise his vears. He was clean and whole- 
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SAID HE, COMING TO HIS FEET AND FACING HER, 
MUST HA’ GOT PRETTY WELL WORE OUT WITH ME, ALL THIS TIME." 


some, and she felt in her heart that she was proud of him. 

“What is it?’’ she asked again. 

“Sally,’’ said he, coming to his feet and facing her, 
“vou must ha’ got pretty well wore out with me, all this 
time.”’ 

Her hand went to her throat, as she felt the accumulated 
wearying of the years. ‘‘I never did once,”’ she said, with 
the simplicity of a child. 

“Didn't you want I should come back?” 

“Not till you got 
ready.” 

A shade of perplex- 
ity crossed his brow 
and wrinkled it. 

“Sally,” said he, 
“did you understand 
what made me want 
to go away?” 

‘“Yes,”’ said Sally, in 
that same instant loy- 
alty, “‘’course I did.” 

“Well, that’s more’n 
Ido. What was it?” 

“You wanted to be- 
cause you wanted to,’’ 
said Sally. ‘You was 
made that way.” 

‘Well, mebbe I was. 
But it’s a mighty poor 
way, an’ I’d ought to 
be’n kicked out on’t. 
Now, you look here, 
Sally.’’ He crossed the 
space between them at 
a stride, and put his 
hands upon her shoul- 
ders. ‘* You want me to 
stay, now I’m here?”’ 

A look of terror 
wrung her face. He 
knew it for what it was, 
and wondered again 
that any man could be 
so dear to any woman. 
But she spoke with 
moderation. 

“If you feel to, I 
want you should.” 

“Then you listen to 
me. I ain’t done a 
thing I couldn’t tell 
you. An’ we ain’t so 
terrible old. We've 
got a good deal o’ 
time before us. An’ 
what’s left on't, we'll 
settle down here to- 
gether, an’ I'll see 
what I can do.” 

His wife flushed 
slowly. The delicate 
reddening of her cheeks 
was pretty to him. 
She laughed a little with a sudden thought. It-was a 
merriment not far from tears. 

‘‘Mebbe I ain’t goin’ to die after all,”’ she said. ‘I’ve 
be’n possessed thinkin’ over what was past an’ gone. 
Now I see what 'twas. You was on your way, an’ I got 
news on’t somehow.” She turned back to him from the 
pantry where her cookery awaited him. Her cves were 
shining. “‘Now, vou only think,’’ she said. ‘I guessed 
‘twas death, an’ so ‘tis, a kind of death—for death's the 
passin’ away of things that was. It's a kind of a begin- 
nin’, too. Now I]4m goin’ to make a cup o’ tea an’ we'll 
set down gn’ drink it. Mebbe we'll eat a piece o’ weddin’ 
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HOUSE BUILDING AND HOME MAKING 


No. XII.--TWO SMALL HOUSES 


DESIGNED BY HILTON AND JACKSON 
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The kitchen is small but admirably compact in its ar- 
rangement. The sink is well lighted by a window; drawers, 
cupboards and shelves are combined with regard to their 
practical uses. The woodwork is cypress in natural finish. 


/ The shingles of the exterior are weather stained gray; 

the trimmings are of white paint, the shutters dark green. 
| The windows are noticeably generous in size, and the 
| upper half of the sash is divided into small panes of glass. 
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The reception hall has two features that of ZR & » \" wed | The arrangement of the first floor gives | 
contribute interest to the entrance—an open Ow | > \ io Ligecs | a living-rcom with lights on three sides, 





fireplace with an artistic mantel design, and good wall spaces for book-shelves, sofa and 








a casement window with a wide sill for plants. { \ an ~~ wn fey plano, and a window-seat by the fireplace. 
; ’ £44 y } (ui —— 
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The lower part of this house is ce- “eS The fireplace in the living-hall Is faced 
ment, and the upper stories of weather- with buff-colored bricks. The woodwork Is 
stained shingles. The wide veranda may be , stained brown and the wall-paper two tones 
entered from either the library or dining-room, es Wh of buff. The floor is hard pine laid with rugs. 
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With the mantel in the library are incorporated = he dining-room, like the other two rooms on 
some book-shelves in an angle of the wail. The 5 ee me the main tloor, has an open fireplace faced with 
bricks that form the fireplace are light in tone, and zg bricks. The mantel designs in all of the rooms 
the color scheme of the room is blue and white. . are of Colonial simplicity and interesting In style. 
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HE MOST important “ Happenings” this 
| month are the features we have prepared for 

you to appear during the ensuing twelve 
months. 


THE FASHIONS—IN FULL COLOR. 


The present (Decem- 
ber) number of your mag- 
azine establishes a new 
record, we think, in point 
of interest and general 
excellence, which will be 
more than maintained 
in the issues throughout 
the coming year. 
lirst, of course, we 
L ame , shall present in each num- 

is ber exclusive and authori- 
tative fashion designs illustrated in colors and in 
black and white, together with the most accurate 
advance information from the world of style. 

As to these colored fashion plates, you have 
noticed a steady improvement during the past few 
months. Beginning with the February number, 
we hope, this color work will be done on our new 
French presses, and will be as much superior to 
what we can give you now as these of the present 
excel our earlier efforts. \We have no hesitation 
in promising a degree of perfection in these color 
plates that has never been attained in the history 
of color printing in this country. 





A NEW SERIES OF ART COVERS. 
You will 


know, in the new series ot 
covers which will begin: with 
the January number. They 
will consist of study heads 
by the foremost artists of 
America—types of beautiful 
women, well worthy of pres- 
ervation — interspersed — with 
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occasional full-length figures in modern costume. 
For those who wish to preserve this series in dur- 
able and decorative form we have arranged to print 
a separate edition of these cover designs on plate 
paper in full color, which will be mailed, packed 
carefully in mailing cylinders without creasing, at 
ten cents cach. They will make a collection most 
desirable for Milady’s boudoir, den or parlor. 
A miniature of the design for January, by George 
Gibbs, is shown here, but it can give no hint of 
the charming color effect. 


LIFE AT WASHINGTON—FROM THE INSIDE. 


Among the serial 
features of the year 
now closing, the in- 
teresting papers on 
“The Loves of Great 
Composers "" will be 
continued, relating 
the romances of Men- 
delssohn and his Cecile (January), Robert and Clara 
Schumann (I*ebruary ) and Chopin and the Countess 
Delphine Potocka (March). Likewise, the Wash- 
ington articles will form a prominent feature during 
the early part of the year, describing intimately 
such phases of life in the capital city as “The 
Smart Set’’ (January), “The Cave Dwellers and 
Social Secretaries’? (February) and “ Politics at 
Washington ” (March). 





“FAMOUS HYMNS OF THE WORLD.” 


A most valuable con- 
tribution to the litera- 
ture of sacred music will 
be found in ‘Famous 
Hymns of the World,”’ 
which will begin in the 
January number, to continue throughout the year, 
including the greatest of the hymns that have 
inspired the Christian world. The articles tell how 
the hymns came to be written, and relate many 
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interesting anecdotes in connection with them which 
have never before been made public, showing the 
power for good they have wielded throughout the 
world. In connection with this series, over five 
hundred letters have been addressed to prominent 
clergymen of all denominations, the answers to 
which disclose a wealth of incident that is most 
instructive and interesting. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL COLLECTORS. . 


a 


karly in the year 
will begin a series of 
illustrated papers of 
especial interest to 
all collectors, though 
scarcely of less value 
to the general reader. 
They are contributed 
by N. Hudson Moore, who discusses entertainingly 
and authoritatively such forms of art work as pew- 
ter, lustre ware, English pottery and porcelain, old 
glass, clocks and furniture. 

Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, whose articles on 
“The Fountain of Youth” close with the present 
number, will contribute carly in the year a compre- 
hensive series on ‘The Rights of the Child,” 
treating of the care to be given children from pre- 
natal days until they can look after themselves. 





“\WOMEN OF COLONIAL DAYS.” 


Other serial fea- 
tures to be run during 
the year are “Women 
of Colonial Days,” by 
Landon Knight, supplementing the papers that have 
already appeared on “Great Women of Pioneer 
Times "’; and “Little Sketches of Travel,”’ a series 
of most unique papers by different authors of 
note, giving their impressions of many lands. This 
series is a notable one in many ways, and is brimful 
both of the descriptive and the human interest. 





A YEAR OF FASCINATING FICTION. 


In fiction, the overshadowing 
feature of the year is a scrial 
story by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
which will be announced soon, 
and will begin in an early number. 

In addition, there will be short 
stories by such master writers as 
Gilbert Parker, Robert Grant, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Margaret 
Deland, Herbert D. Ward, Seumas MacManus, 





Owen Oliver, Anne O'Hagan, Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting, Virginia Woodward Cloud, Zona Gale, Elmore 
Elliott Peake, Sewell Ford, Juliet Burdett Graham 
Town, Helen Choate Prince and others, while verse 
of the highest character will appear as in the past. 


FOR THF. CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Buimal Fairy Gales lor the young people L. 


Frank Baum, the famous 
author of “The Wizard of Oz,”’ 
ctc., has written some very 
original animal fairy tales. 
These remind one of Kipling’s 
charming /ung/le Book stories, 
although written in Mr. Baum’s 
inimitable style. Alice Louns- 
berry, the well-known nature 
writer, will contribute several 

interesting tales, and Grace 

MacGowan Cooke a series of hi 

stories entitled “Son Riley 
Rabbit and Little Girl,’ which 
cannot fail to make the little 
ones look forward with eager- 
ness from number to number; 
in addition Lina Beard will 
have a novel set of amuse- 








_ments that will be both entertaining and instructive. 


“THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE.” 


The household features will 
continue to be of the greatest 
helpfulness. Isabel Gordon 
Curtis will tell the story of 
“The Making of a House- 
wife ’’ ina series of papers to 
run throughout the year, that 
for real, practical helpfulness 
has never been equalled; and 
a department will be added on the subject of 
“The Toilet,” to be edited by an authority. 

In the regular departments you will notice new 
touches here and there which will make for their 
betterment, the standard features, however, being 
retained, including ‘ Needlework,” “ Childhood,”’ 
“The Observances of Society,’”’ ‘Girls’ Interests,”’ 
“Club Women,” “The Newest Books,” “ Garden- 
ing,’ ‘ House Furnishing ” and “ The Kitchen.”’ 

Altogether 1905 promises more than any year in 
our history ; and I cordially invite every one of the 
five million members of the Delineator Family to 
enjoy another twelve numbers of “the best of all 
the magazines published for Woman.” 
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STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 








A KIDNAPPED SANTA CLAUS 


BY L. FRANK BAUM, Author of “The Wizard of Oz” 


WITH DRAWINGS BY FRED. RICHARDSON 


ZANTA CLAUS lives in the Laughing Valley, 
| where stands the big, rambling castle in 
which his toys are manufactured. Hits 
workmen, selected from the ryls, knooks, 
pixies and faines, hve with him, and every 
one is as busy as can be from one year’s 
end to another. 
lt is called the Laughing Valley because 
verything there is happy and gay. The 
brook chuckles to itself as it leaps rolhicking 
between its green banks; the wind whistles 
merrily in the trees; the sunbeams dance 
lightly over the soft grass, and the violets 
and wild-flowers look smilingly up from their 
green nests. To laugh one needs to be happy; 
to be happy one needs to be content. And 
throughout the Laughing Valley of Santa 
Claus contentment reigns supreme. 
On one side is the mighty Forest of Burzee. At the other 
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side stands the huge 
mountain that contains 
the Caves of the Dae- 


mons. And between them 
the Valley lies smiling and 
peaceful, 

One would think that 
our good old Santa Claus, 
who devotes his days to 
making children happy, 
would have no enemies on 
all the earth; and, as a 
matter of fact for a long 
period of time he encount- 
cred nothing but love 
wherever he might go. 

But the Daemons who 
live.in the mountain caves - 
yrew: to hate Santa Claus 
very much,’ and all for 
the simple reason that he 
made children happy. 

The Caves of the Dac- 
mons are five in number. 
broad pathway leads up 
to the first cave, which is 
a finery arched cavern at 
the foot of the mountain, 
the entrance being beauti- 
fully carved and decora- 
ted. Init resides the Dac- 
mon of Selfishness. Back of this is another cavern 1n- 
habited by the Daemon of Envy. The cave of the 
Daemon of Hatred is next in order, and through this 
one passes to the home of the Daemon of Mahce—situated 
in a dark and fearful cave in the very heart of the moun- 
tain. I do not know what lics beyond this. Some say 
there are terrible pitfalls leading to death and destruc- 
tion, and this may very well be true. However, from 
each one of the four caves mentioned there 1s a small, 
narrow tunnel leading to the fifth cave-—a cozy little 
room occupied by the Daemon of Repentance. And as 
the rocky floors of these passages are well worn by the 
track of passing feet, I judge that many wanderers in 
the Caves of the Daemons have escaped through the 
tunnels to the abode of the Daemon of Repentance, who 
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is said to be a pleasant sort of fellow who gladly opens 
for one a little door admitting you into fresh air and 
sunshine aguin. 

Well, these Daemons of the Caves, thinking they had 
great cause to dislike old Santa Claus, held a meeting 
one day to discuss the matter. 

“I’m really getting lonesome,’’ said the Daemon of 
Selfishness. ‘‘For Santa Claus distributes so many pretty 
Christmas gifts to all the children that they become 
happy and generous, through his example, and keep away 
from my cave.” 

“I’m having the same trouble,” rejoined the Daemon 
of Envy. ‘The little ones seem quite content with Santa 
Claus, and there are few, indeed, that I can coax to 
become envious.” 

‘‘And that makes it bad for me!"’ declared the Daemon 
of Hatred. ‘For if no children pass through the caves 
of Selfishness and Envy, none can get to my cavern.” 

“Or to mine,” added the Dacmon of Malice. 

‘“‘For my part,”’ said the 
Daemon of Repentance, 
‘it is easily seen that if 
children do not visit your 
caves they have no need 
to visit mine; so Lam quite 
as neglected as you are.”’ 

“And all because of this 


’ 


person they call Santa 
Claus!’’ exclaimed the 


Daemon of Envy. ‘‘He 
is simply ruining our busi- 
ness, and something must 
be done at once.” 

To this they readily 
agreed; but what to do 
was another and more 
dificult matter to settle. 
They knew that Santa 
Claus worked all through 
the year at his castle in 
the Laughing Valley, pre- 
paring the gifts he was to 
distribute on Christmas 
Eve; and at first they 
resolved to try to tempt 
him into their caves, that 
they might lead him on to 
the terrible pitfalls that 
ended in destruction. 

so the very next day, 
while Santa Claus was busily at work, surrounded by his 
little band of assistants, the Daemon of Selfishness came 
to him and said: 

“These tovs are wonderfully bright and pretty. Why 
do you not keep them for yourself? It’s a pity to give 
them to those noisy boys and fretful girls, who break 
and destroy them so quickly.” 

‘‘Nonsense!"’ cried the old graybeard, his bight eves 
twinkling merrily as he turned toward the tempting 
Daemon; ‘‘the boys and girls are never so noisy and 
fretful after receiving my presents, and if I can make 
them happy for one day in the year I am quite content.” 

So the Daemon went back to the others, who awaited 
him in their caves, and said: 

“T have failed, for Santa Claus is not at all selfish.”’ 
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The following day the Daemon of Envy visited Santa 
‘Claus. Satd. he: ‘The toy-shops are full of playthings 
quite as pretty as these you are making. What a shame 
it is that they should interfere with your business! They 


make toys by machinery much quicker than you can 





-BEFORE HE COULD RESIST OR CRY OUT, SANTA WAS JERKED FROM THE SEAT OF THE 


SLEIGH AND TUMBLED INTO A SNOWBANK. 


make them by hand; and they sell them for money, 
while you get nothing at all for your work.” 

But Santa Claus refused to be envious of the toy-shops. 

“TI can supply the little ones but once a year—on Christ- 
mas Eve,’ he answered; ‘‘for the children are many, and 
lam but one. And as my work is one of love and kind- 
ness I would be ashamed to receive money for my little 
gifts. But throughout all the year the children must 
be amused in some way, and so the toy-shops are able 
to bring much happiness to my little friends. I like the 
tov-shops, and am glad to see them prosper.’’ 

In spite of this second rebuff, the Daemon of Hatred 
thought he would try to influence Santa Claus. So the 
next day he entered the busy workshop and said: 

“Good morning, Santa! I have bad 
news for you.’’ 

‘Then run away, like a good fellow,”’ 
answered Santa Claus. ‘‘ Bad news 
is something that should be kept secret 
and never told.” 

‘You cannot escape this, however,” 
declared the Daemon; ‘‘for in the world 
are a good many who do not believe in 
Santa Claus, and these you are bound 
to hate bitterly, since they have so 
wronged you.” 

“Stuff and rubbish!”’ cried Santa. 

“And there are others who resent 
your making children happy and who 
sneer at you and call you a foolish old 
rattlepate! You are quite nght to hate 
such base slanderers, and you ought to 
be revenged upon them for their evil 
words.” 

“But I don’t hate '’em!”’ exclaimed 
Santa Claus, positively. ‘‘Such people 
do me no real harm, but merely render 
themselves and their children unhappy. 
Poor things! I'd much rather help them 
any day than injure them.” 

Indeed, the Daemons could not tempt old Santa Claus 
In any way. On the contrary, he was shrewd enough to 
see that their object in visiting him was to make mischief 
and trouble, and his cheery laughter disconcerted the evil 
ones and showed to them the folly of such an undertaking. 
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So they abandoned honeyed words and determined to use 
force. 

It is well known that no harm can come to Santa Claus 
while he is in the Laughing Valley, for the fairies, and 
ryls, and knooks all protect him. But on Christmas Eve 
he drives his reindeer out into the big 
world, carrying a sleigh-load of toys 
and pretty gifts to the children; and 
this was the time and the occasion when 
his enemies had the best chance to in- 
jure him. So the Daemons laid their 
plans and awaited the arrival of Christ- 
mas Eve. , 

The moon shone big and white in the 
sky, and the snow lay crisp and spark- 
ling on the ground as Santa Claus 
cracked his whip and sped away out of 
the Valley into the great world beyond. 
The roomy sleigh was packed full with 
huge sacks of toys, and as the reindeer 
dashed onward our jolly old Santa 
laughed and whistled and sang for very 
joy. For in all his merry life this was 
the one dav in the year when he was 
happiest—the day he lovingly bestowed 
the treasures of his workshop upon the 
little children. 

It would be a busy night for him, he 
well knew. <As he whistled and shout- 
ed and cracked his whip again, he re- 
viewed in mind all the towns and cities 
and farm-houses where he was expected, and figured that 
he had just enough presents to go around and make every 
child happy. The reindeer knew exactly what was ex- 
pected of them, and dashed along so swiftly that their fect 
scarcely seemed to touch the snow-covered ground. 

Suddenly a strange thing happened: a rope shot 
through the moonlight and a big noose that was in the 
end of it settled over the arms and body of Santa Claus 
and drew tight. Before he could resist or even cry out 
he was jerked from the seat of the sleigh and tumbled 
head foremost into a snowbank, while the reindeer 
rushed onward with the load of toys and carried it quickly 
out of sight and sound. 

Such a surprising experience confused old Santa for a 
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moment, and when he had collected his senses he found 
that the wicked Daemons had pulled him from the snow- 
drift and bound him tightly with many coils of the stout 
rope. And then they carried the kidnapped Santa Claus 
away to their mountain, where they thrust the prisoner 


into a secret cave and chained him to the rocky wall 
so that he could not escape. 

‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed the Daemons, rubbing their hands 
together with cruel glee. ‘‘What will the children do 
now? How they will cry and scold and storm when they 
find there are no toys in their stockings and no gifts on 
their Christmas trecs! And what a lot of punishment 
they will receive from their parents, and how they will 
flock to our caves of Selfishness, and Envy, and Hatred, 
and Malice! We have done a mighty clever thing, we 
Daemons of the Caves!” 


Now it so chanced that on this Christmas Eve the good 
Santa Claus had taken with him in his sleigh Nuter the 
Ryl, Peter the Knook, Kilter the Pixie, and a small fairy 
named Wisk—his four favorite assistants. These little 
people he had often found very useful in helping him to 
distribute his gtfts to the children, and when their mas- 
ter was so suddenly dragged from the sleigh they were 
all snugly tucked underneath the seat, where the sharp 
wind could not reach them. | 

The tiny immortals knew nothing of the capture of 
Santa Claus until some time after he had disappeared. 
But finally they missed his cheery voice, and as their 
inaster always sang or whistled on his journeys, the silence 
warned them that something was wrong. 

Little Wisk stuck out lis head from underneath the 
seat and found Santa Claus gone and no one to direct 
the flight of the reindeer. 

“Whoal’’ he called out, and the deer obediently slack- 
cned speed and came to a halt. 

Peter and Nuter and Kilter all jumped upon the seat 
and looked back over the track made by the sleigh. But 
Santa Claus had been left miles and miles behind. 

‘What shall we do?”’ asked Wisk, anxiously, all the 
mirth and mischief banished from his wee face by this 
great calamity. 

‘We must go back at once and find our master,”’ said 
Nuter the Ryl, who thought and spoke with much delibera- 
tion, 

‘*No, no!’’ exclaimed Peter the Knook, who, cross and 
crabbed though he was, might always be depended upon 
in an emergency. “‘If we delay, or go back, there will not 
be time to get the toys to the children before morning; 
. and that would 
grieve Santa 
Claus more than 
anything else.’’ 

“It is certain 
that some wicked 
creatures have 
captured him,”’ 
added Kilter, 
thoughtfully; 
“and their object 
must be to make 
the children un- 
happy. So our 
first duty is to 
get the toys dis- 
tributed as care- 
fully as if Santa 
Claus were him- 
self present. 
Afterward we 
can search = for 
our master and 
casily secure his 
freedom.” 

This seemed such good and sensible advice that the 
others at once resolved to adopt it. So Peter the Knook 
called to the reindeer, and the faithful animals again 
sprang forward and dashed over hill and valley, through 
forest and plain, until they came to the houses wherein 
children lav sleeping and dreaming of the pretty gifts 
they would find on Christmas morning. 
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WITH THIS HE OPENED A BACK DOOR THAT LET IN A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE. —Page 989. 


The little immortals had set themselves a difficult task; 
for although they had assisted Santa Claus on many of 
his journeys, their master had always directed and guided 
them and told them exactly what he wished them to do. 
But now they had to distribute the toys according to 
their own judgment, and they did not understand children 
as well as did old Santa. So it is no wonder they made 
some laughable errors. 

Mamie Brown, who wanted a doll, got a drum instead; 
and a drum is of no use to a girl who loves dolls. And 
Charhe Smith, who delights to romp and play out of doors, 
and who wanted some new rubber boots to keep his feet 
dry, regeived a sewing-box filled with colored worsteds 
and threads and needles, which made him so provokea 
that he thoughtlessly called our dear Santa Claus a fraud. 

Had there been many such mistakes the Daemons 
would have accomplished their evil purpose and made 
the children unhappy. But the little friends of the absent 
Santa Claus labored faithfully and intelligently to carry 
out their master’s ideas, and they made fewer errors than 
might be expected under such unusual circumstances. 

And, although they worked as swiftly as possible, day 
had begun to break before the toys and other presents 
were all distributed; so for the first time in many years 
the reindeer trotted into the Laughing Valley, on their 


return, in broad daylight, with the brilliant sun peeping 


over the edge of the forest to prove they were far behind 
their accustomed hour. 

Having put the deer in the stable, the little folk began 
to wonder how they might rescue their,master; and thev 
realized they must discover, first of all, what had hap- 
pened to him and where he was. 

So Wisk the Fairy transported himself to the bower of 
the Fairy Queen, which was located deep in the heart of 
the Forest of Burzee; and once there, it did not take him 
long to find out all about the naughty Daemons and how 
they had kidnapped the good Santa Claus to prevent his 
making children happy. The Fairy Queen also promised 
her assistance, and then, fortified by this powerful sup- 
port, Wisk flew back to where Nuter and Peter and Kilter 
awaited him, and the four counselled together and laid 
plans to rescue their master from his enemies. 


It is possible that Santa Claus was not as merry as usual 
during the night 
that succeeded 
his capture. For 
although he had 
faith in the judg- 
ment of his little 
friends he could 
not avoid a cer- 
tain amount of 
worry, and an 
anxious. look 
would creep at 
times into his 
kind old eyes as 
he thought of 
the disappoint- 
ment that might 
await his dear lit- 
tle children. And 
the Daemons, 
who guarded him 
by turns, one 
after another, 
did not neglect 
to taunt him 
with contemptuous words in his helpless condition. 

When Christmas Day dawned the Daemon of Malice 
was guarding the prisoner, and his tongue was sharper 
than that of any of the others. 

‘The children are waking up, Santa!” he cried; ‘‘they 
are waking up to find their stockings empty! Ho, ho! 
How they will quarrel, and wail, and stamp their feet in 
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anger! Our caves will be full to-day, old Santa! Our 
caves are sure to be full!’’ 

But to this, as to other like taunts, Santa Claus answered 
nothing. He was much grieved bv his capture, it is true; 
but his courage did not forsake him. And, finding that 
the prisoner would not reply to his jeers, the Daemon of 
Malice presently went away, and sent the Daemon of 
Repentance to 
take his place. 

This last per- 
sonage was not 
_ so disagreeable as 
the others. He 
had gentle and 
refined features, 
and his voice was 
soft and pleasant 
in tone. 

“My brother 
Daemons do not 
trust me over- 
much,’ said he, 
as he entered the 
cavern; “‘but it is 
morning, now, 
and the mischicf 
isdone. You 
cannot visit the 
children again 
for another 
vear.”’ 

“That is true,” 
answered Santa 
Claus, almost cheerfully; ‘Christmas Eve is past, and for 
the first time in centuries I have not visited my children.” 

“The little ones will be greatly disappointed,” mur- 
mured the Daemon of Repentance, almost regretfully; 
“but that cannot be helped now. Their grief is likely 
to make the children selfish and envious and hateful, and 
if they come to the Caves of the Daemons to-day I shall 
get a chance to lead some of them to my Cave of Re- 
pentance.”’ 

“Do vou never repent, yourself?’’ asked Santa Claus, 
curlously. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’’ answered the Daemcn. “I am 
even now repenting that I assisted in vour capture. Of 
course it 1s too late to remedy the evil that has been done; 
but repentance, you know, can come only after an evil 
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thought or deed, for in the beginning there is nothing to 


repent of.” 

“So I understand,”’ said Santa Claus. 
evil need never visit your cave.” : 

“As a rule, that is true,’”’ replied the Daemon; “yet you, 
who have done no evil, are about to visit my cave at oncc; 
four to prove that I sincerely regret my share in your 
capture I am going to permit you to escape.’ 

This speech greatly surprised the prisoner, until he 
reflected that 1t was just what might be expected of the 
Daemon of Repentance. The fellow at once busied him- 
self untying the knots that bound Santa Claus and 
unlocking the chains that fastened him to the wall. Then 
he led the way through a long tunnel until they both 
“merged in the Cave of Repentance. 

“L hope you will forgive me,’’ said the Daemon, plead- 
ingly. “I am not really a bad person, you know; and 
1 believe I accomplish a great deal of good in the world.”’ 

With this he opencd a back door that Iet in a flood of 
sunsnine, and Santa Claus sniffed the fresh, air gratefully. 

“[ bear no malice,”’ said he to the Daemon, in a gentle 
voice; “and I am sure the world would be a dreary place 
without you. So, good morning, and a Merry Christmas 
to you!” 

With these words he stepped out to greet the bright 
morning, and a moment later he was trudging along. 
whistling softly to himself, on his way to his home in the 
Laughing Valley. 


““Those who avoid 





BUT LO ! COMING TO MEET HIS LOYAL FRIENDS APPEARED THE IMPOSING FORM OF SANTA 
CLAUS, HIS BRIQHT EYES SPARKLING WITH PLEASURE. 


to the army. 


Marching over the snow toward the mountain was a 
vast army, made up of the most curious creatures imagi- 
nable. There were numberless Knooks from the forest, 
as rough and crooked in appearance as the gnarled 
branches of the trees tney ministered to. And there werc 
dainty Rvls from the fields, cach one bearing the em- 
blem of the flower or plant it guarded. Behind these 
were many ranks 
of Pixies,Gnomes 
and Nymphs, 
and in the rear 
a thousand beau- 
tiful fairies float- 
ed along in gor- 
geous array. 

This wonder- 
ful army was led 
by Wisk, Peter, 
Nuter and Kil-— 
ter, who had as- 
sembled it to 
rescue Santa 
Claus from cap- 
tivity and = to 
punish the Duae- 
mons who had 
dared to. take 
him away from 
his beloved chil- 
dren. 

And, although 
they looked so 
bright and peace- 
ful, the little immortals were armed with powers that 
would be very terrible to those who had incurred thei¢ 
anger. Woe to the Daemons of the Caves if this mighty 
army of vengeance ever met them! 

But lo! coming to meet nis loval friends appeared the 
imposing form of Santa Claus, his white beard floating 
in the breeze and his bright eyes sparkling with pleasure 
at this proof of the love and veneration he had inspired 
in the hearts of the most powerful creatures in existence. 

And while they clustered around him and danced with 
glee at his safe return, he gave them earnest thanks for 
their support. But Wisk, and Nuter, and Peter, and 
Kilter, he embraced affectioriately. 

‘It is useless to pursue the Daemons,”’ said Santa Claus 
“They nave their place in the world, and 
can never be destroyed. But that is a great pity, never- 
theless,’’ he continued, musingly. 

So the Fairies, and Knooks, and Pixies, and Ryls all 
escorted the good man to his castle, and there left him to 
talk over the events of the night witn nis little assistants. 

Wisk had already rendered nimself invisible and flown 
tnrough the big world to see how tne children were get- 
ting along on this bright Christmas morning; and by the 
time he returned, Peter had finisned telling Santa Claus 
of how they had distnmbuted the toys. 

“We really did very well.”’ cried the Fairy, in a pleased 
voice; “for I found little unhappiness among the children 
this morning. Still, you must not get captured again, 
my dear master; for we might not be so fortunate another 
time in carrying out your ideas.” 

He then related the mistakes that had been made, 
and which he had not discovered until his tour cr inspec- 
tion. And Santa Claus at once sent him with rubber 
boots for Charlie Smitn, and a doll for Mamic Brown; 
so that even those two disappointed ones became happy. 

As for the wicked Daemons of the Caves, they were 
filled with anger and cnagrin when they found that their 
clever capiure of Santa Claus had come to naught. In- 
deed, no one on that Christmas Day appeared to be at 
all selfish, or envious, or hateful. And, realizing that 
while the children's saint had so many powerful friends 
it was folly to oppose him, the Daemons never again at- 
tempted to interfere with his journeys on Christinas Eve, 
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The hobby horse said, 
With a shake of his head: 
“But what ts the good > 
I’m nothing but wood. 

If I rock here all day, 
It’s nothing but play. 


“ When my master is tired of his horn and his blocks, 
He climbs on my back, and he rocks and he rocks; 
But these walls are all that I ever see 

And I'm ever so tired of the nursery.” 


As he listened he heard his master come: 

Then the toot of a fife, and the beat of a drun.; 
Then a boy whom he never had seen before 
‘Twas the boy who had come to live next door 

~ Come!” said the boy, “ we are off to war!” 

He leaped on the hobby and gathered the rein. 
And rocked and rocked, with might and main. 

” Forward! charge! Go steady, my steed! 

On! Follow me, men! ‘Tis your country’s need!" 


He waved his sword over the hobby’s head 
He rose in his stirrup hefore them fled 
The Mussulman foe in fearful dread 
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And many a Turk was struck down dead. 

The smoke and thunder of war was there. 

The hobby pranced in fierce despair ; 

Oh, hey for war, and the mighty deed! 

For glory and fame and his country’s need! 

What if he ached with the fearful strife ? 

Nay, what, forsooth, if he lost his life! 

The only thing was to fight, and do 

The thing that his General meant him to. . 


Later, in front of the tattered ranks, 

The brave steed pranced with smoking flanks, 
Bearing his General. He heard him say: 

“My men, ye are brave: ye have won the day!" 
Then everyone shouted “ Hooray !—Hoo-oo-ray!” 
Then the General stroked the hobby’s head. 
“You're a brave good horse!" was what he said. 


While his little master slept that night, 

The hobby kept dreaming about the fight; 

And he dreamed and dreamed, till the east grew light, 
Such dreams as he never had dreamed before 

The General came-—the boy next door. 


LAURA SPENCER PORTER. 
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N HOLLAND, where the roadways 
are so often water instead of land, 
the trekschuit, or canal-boat, takes 
the place of our wagons and elec- 
tric cars. In many cases, also, 
these boats constitute the only 
homes of the poorer people, who 
are born and bred and live and 
die in these travelling houses. 
It is an unusually pretty sight 
lrekschuiten gliding along the nar- 
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to watch these 


row water- ways, which run like some intri- 
cate lace-pat- tern over this land. 
All the work of a simple household is done as 


they move on, laden with the burden of traffic, or stopping 
to take up passengers going from one village to another. 
Little gardens are often made to sprout with beauty on 
the poops, a bed of tulips opening their brilliant cups in 
the moist air, or lettuce-heads and other vegetables mak- 
ing squares of greenery in the broad boxes filled with 
earth, which are placed midway of the flat decks. 

In the cold season these trekschuiten remain motionless 
for months, looking like monster birds alighted amid 
snow and ice to wait in patience for the return of Spring. 

Toward the Jatter part of a November, not so very long 

ago, a trekschwit from Friesland ventured to the lower 
country with acargo of peat for Dordrecht. Good Jan, the 
owner of the boat and father of the family living there, had 
hoped to return to his northern country before the Winter 
set in; but just as they were nearing their destination, 
Jan, with Jeffrow Donka, his wife, Joost and Katinka, 
the twins of twelve years, Trtidchen, the girl of nine, and 
little Flulin, aged four, found himself held fast by a mass 
of ice. With a sinking heart the father, who knew the 
signs of Winter well, realized that months must pass 
before the boat would be freed from its bondage. 
- What must be done? Jan himself could get work in 
Friesland, where he was known, and so could Joost, the 
boy; but it was hard indeed for them to leave the mother 
and the little ones. ’Twas the only way, however, and 
so it was decided that they should go, taking with them 
the old gray mare, Jettchen, that had towed them with 
such patience along the weary miles. 

When Jan had given his parting kiss to his wife and 
left her sobbing, with Flulin in her arms, he turned to 
take leave of Katinka, who stood outside with Joost. 
Putting his hands upon her shoulders, he looked at her 
earnestly and said: 

‘Remember, I look to you, Katinka, to take care of 
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mother and the little ones. You are strong and brave and 
good, and when I am far away I shall not think of you 
as a helpless girl, but as my little man, who takes Joost’s 


place.”’ 
Katinka’s heart swelled with pride. No comparison 
could be so dear, no incentive so strong to her. 


That Winter was the hardest that Holland had known 
for many years. Jan found it very difficult to send a 


sufficient sum of money for the actual necessities of the 
dear ones in the ice-locked boat so far away. Jeffrow 
Donka fell ill, too, so that more than the usual amount 


was needed. 

Every day Katinka would skate down to Dordrecht for 
medicines and food. Her skating was, even in her own 
land, almost unparalleled for swiftness. She had practised 


_ with Joost from their earliest years, and had often beaten 


him in a race. . 
As she sped along, her basket on her arm, her cap with 
its stiff little frill like a band of hoar-frost under the 
tight-fitting red hood, she darted like a bird past the sleepy — 
old windmills, which turned their wheels as if to ward 
off the fierce November blasts, and hurried like some 
spirit of the Winter wind along the icy. path. Over and 
over again she would pick out some skater far ahead and 
set herself the task of passing him. This, in most cases, 

she did with an ease that made her feel exultant. 

One day, returning from one of these expeditions, a 
heavy basket on her arm, and her little heart almost as 
heavy within her, for the home cares seemed to be increas- 
ing every day, Katinka became aware of large, highly 
colored advertisements posted all along her way, which 
announced a skating match to be held on the Oude Maas 
the next day. 

There was to be a prize of fifty florins for the first race, 
and after the announcement were the words, ‘Contestants 
from ten to thirteen years.’’ This was to be followed by 
races among the Leyden and Utrecht students. His 
Highness, the Count of Waspik, was to award the prizes. 

“Oh!” thought Katinka, “if Joost were only hcre! He 
would show these heavy Southerners what real skating is. 
How our Mynheer Caef, the champion skater of Friesland, 
would have chuckled over his pipe if Joost were here and 
won this prize—as win he would! How much pains he 
took to teach Joost and me, and how he used to laugh 
and clap when I would beat Joost!”’ 

Katinka’s brain reeled with a sudden thought. Oh, to 
win that fifty florins for the dear ones at home, in such 
sore need! Why should she not enter the race disguised 
as Joost? The posters did not say that the race was 
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only open to boys, but she knew that was understood. 


Her brain worked quickly. Had not her father called _ 


her his little man? As a little man she believed that she 
could win this prize! 

When Katinka reached home Trtdchen was waiting 
for her at the foot of the ladder which formed the entrancc- 
stair to the house-boat. The child was apparently trying 
to kick a hole in the ice with her little wooden shoe, as 
she munched a picce of pumpernickel. 

“Why do I never go to Dort, Katinka?” she asked, 
peevishly. ‘‘It is very dull here, with mother always in 
bed, and Flulin asleep.” 

Katinka put her arms around her little sister’s neck 
and whispered mysteriously in her ear. 

Trtidchen’s face glowed with a delighted interest. 
Here was a chance for fun, even at home! To see Katinka 
dressed as Joost and entering a skating-match was as 
good as a story out of a book. 

Later, when supper was over and the mother’s medicine 
had been given, and all was quiet for the night, Katinka 
took the nose-lamp, a small brass object with a projection 
called a nose, and crept into the inner cabin. Here was 
kept the big painted chest which contained, among 
many other things, Joost’s Sunday suit. The mother 
had not dared to trust him with it so far away from her 
watchful care. 

They succeeded in turning the key in the stout lock, 
and then Katinka ordered Trtdchen to turn her back 
until allowed to look. 

Stooping behind the box like a bird on its nest, Katinka 
drew a pair of scissors from her pocket and cut off the 
two long plaits of her blonde hair. Then, one by 
one, she carefully ad- 
justed the garments of her 
twin brother on herself. 

Standing on the little 
mat, made of her yellow 
hair, she called out ina 
soft, imperious voice: 





‘“Ready!” 

“Oh, Katinka!’’ cried 
Trtidchen, clapping her 
hands, ‘‘you look exactly 
like a boy. I could not 
tell it was not Joost! But 
your hair! What will 
mother say?” 

““Mother must not 
know yet. You must 


help me to hide it from 
her. Here, take the hair 
and put it in the chest, 
and come to bed. I must 
have a good night’s rest, 
or I shall not win the 
race,” 

The next day was cold 
and clear. All the morn- 
ing village-folk from the 
neighboring towns passed 
merrily along the ice on 
their way to Dordrecht to 
witness the sports. Ka- 
tinka, assisted by Trud- 
chen (who went so far as 
to give little Flulin the 
mother's large ear-rings 
to keep her quiet, as she 
sat upon the floor all un- 
conscious), escaped notice 
as she ran down the lad- 
der and paused to buckle 
on her skates. 

It was a bitter sting to 
Tridchen to watch the 
vanishing form as it sped 





A TRUMPETER, IN FANTASTIC COSTUME, STEPPED FORWARD.— Page 993. 


away toward Dordrecht. True, Katinka had promised, 
if she won the race, she would briny her more sweets than 
she could eat and a pair of ear-rings as big as her little 
ears, provided she would stay at home and take good care 
of the sick mother and Flulin. 

But now a spirit of fierce rebellion stirred in the child’s 
breast as she stood there, musing and agitated, in the 
keen air. 

Katinka felt the chill of this air very sensibly as it 
stirred her close-cropped hair into a little sheaf of wind- 
tossed locks, beneath the edge of the tight boy’s cap of 
red cloth that she wore. She missed the snug, warm hood 
and her comfortable little muff. She felt strange and 
shy in the short knee-breeches and double-breasted coat. 
But she whistled to herself and murmured softly now and 
then: ‘‘Little man. I am that now, indeed—my father’s 
little man!”’ 

On she darted, curving in and out among the crowd 
which was making toward the huge flag-decked space 
upon the Oude Maas. 

Men with noisy horns, the managers of the ceremonies, 
were moving officiously about, hustling the crowd, who 
responded to their directions with laughing amiability. 
To one of these guardians of the féte Katinka whispered 
her desire to enter the race. To her immense relief, he 
showed no consciousness of anything strange, as he direct- 
ed her to a table on the quay where some men were 
sitting tying numbers on brilliant knots of ribbon. Katin- 
ka drew near, her heart fluttering with suppressed alarm. 
Would they make her give her name? 

Just at this instant there was a blowing of horns on 
all sides and a wild huzza went up. It was a welcome 
for the Count of Waspik, 
whose sleigh was coming 
slowly along the ice, its 
occupant-bowing to right 
and left with gracious 
smiles. 

One of the men at the 
table rose hurriedly and 
asked Katinka if she wish- 
ed to join the race, and 
scarcely waiting for her 
confused assent, he tossed 
her a brilliant green rib- 
bon, on which hung a disk 
of ivory marked with the 
number 9. 

Katinka, with a sigh of 
relief, threw the green loop 
over her head and let the 
ivory pendant drop above 
her beating heart. Then, 
with a sudden feeling of 
courage, now that the 
danger she most dreaded 
was past, she moved swift- 
ly off to the blue flag 
fiving from a pole in the 
ice, where she saw a num- 
ber of other beribboned 
racers awaiting their or- 
ders. 

Katinka’s self-conscious- 
ness was now completely 
gone. Theemotions roused 
by this brilliant scene put 
to flight all her former feel- 

ings. The enthusiastic 
welcome to the young 
Count, surging about her 
like an organ-roll of praise 
and tribute, stirred her 
senses with a pulsating 
rapture never felt before. 
The band was playing the 
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SHE CAME SKIMMING ALONG, THE VERY INCARNATION OF A SWIFT SPIRIT OF THE ICE. 


national air, anc. the people were laughing and shouting. 

The little peasant’s fealty to her prince was a complete 
sclf-abnegation in this moment, as she turned her eyes to 
the sleigh where the Count was standing, bareheaded, 
smiling on the crowd. The child’s face lighted with the 
fire of loyal devotion as she lifted the little ivory number 
to her lips, as if consecrating herself to some high cause, 
and whispered to herself: 

“T will win the race. I swear it! And I will win also 
a smile from the Count when he hands me the prize.”’ 

There was little further delay. The Count of Waspik 
was drawn twice along the line of spectators, so that all 
might see his sumptuous sleigh, piled with costly. furs, 
and hear the jingling of the silver bells on the red harness 
of the four black horses. | 

The Count’s sleigh now took position near the flag 
which was the goal of the race, and a trumpeter, in fan- 
tastic costume, stepped forward and sent a note of clarion 
clearness out into the icy air. This was the signal for the 
beginning of the race. The guardians, as they are called, 
placed the little lads in a line. 
them. Katinka, being number 9, was third from the end. 
The spectators, recently so noisy, were as silent as if 


some speechless fear had fallen upon them, their broad, 


frank faces grave and watchful. 

The trumpeter lifted his bright horn again and blew 
three rapid notes, and like a flock of doves startled from 
their cote, the eleven little figures shot out from under 
the fluttering blue banner and the race fairly began. 

On, on they sped, the line scarcely broken for a space. 
To Katinka there was not an atom of fear. A feeling of 
perfect confidence and security swelled her little heart 
with joy. Under the excitement of this, she did not 
notice when one lad fell down, his skate turning under 
him, nor had she perceived the quick advance of a third 
boy who wore a ribbon of pink until she heard the crowd 
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yelling out cries of ‘The pink! The pink!’’ and then 
she saw that the pink had passed her. _ 

Katinka laughed and bent her body forward. Some 
one cried out ‘‘Green is going to fall!’’ and she laughed 
again. She thought of the instructions of old Mynheer 
Caef. She was not falling, but following his rules. 

One instant she flung apart her arms as if summoning 
the assistance of the wind. Then, folding those strong 
little arms across her breast, she settled. to the long, 
swooping flight which a swallow dares when it sails in 
perfect grace across the Summer sky. 

There was a shout of admiration from the crowd. As 
she shot past the pink, leaving the other colors far behind, 
the young Count rose and doffed his hat. Katinka saw 
it and her pulses beat with rapture. She felt the keen 
intoxication of success. Her yellow hair stood out like 
a halo about the ¢hildish face. Shouts of “Hurrah for 
the green!’’ heard on every side, filled her with ecstasy. 
All alone, the others vainly following, she reached the 
turning point, round which she swooped with such a grace- 
ful curve that the applause rose to a whirlwind of sound. 
She veered past the blue flag which marked the half- 
distance of the race and came back toward the Count’s 
sleigh with a movement easy and swift. 

The Count himself had not received a more enthusiastic 
greeting than was given to her as she came skimming 
along, the very incarnation of a swift spirit of the ice. 

As she drew near the Count’s sleigh, stationed at the 
goal, she turned her face upward to receive the smile 
she had coveted. 

The Count not only smiled; he beckoned to her with 
his hand, and while the crowd yelled itself hoarse, Katinka 
passed the goal and won the race. Then, witha gentle 
turn, and with no sign of breathlessness or fatigue, she 
floated quietly on to where the Count awaited her. 

But just before she reached the slcigh there was a 
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‘Viyella 


is a non - shrinkable 
English flannel. It is 
very popular for fash- 
ionable _ tailor - made 
waists, with the lead- 
ing modistés and their 
patrons. 

The exclusiveness 
of “ Viyella” designs, 
the rich softness of its 
fabric, its greater de- 
sirability and better 
value, are at once ap- 
parent to the discrimi- 
nating purchaser. 

“Viyella” is par- 
ticularly suitable for 
Christmas gifts. 


It is sold by leading retailers at 
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Per Yard 
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A GALLANT GIRL 


sudden movement in front of the horses, 
and a little, toddling girl ran unsteadily 
across the ice toward her, while a start- 
lingly familiar voice cried out: 

‘Katinka! Katinka! Sister Kat! Me 
knewed you. Tridchen said you was 
a boy, but me saw you putting on 
Joost’s clothes.”’ 

Katinka’s brain went round. There 
were two guardians of the féte stand- 
ing beside the Count’s sleigh. 

‘‘Ach!”’ exclaimed one of the men, 
“the child is a girl!’’ Flulin’s bab- 
bling chatter, as she hung about her 


. sister’s waist, left no room for mistake 


as to this fact. Katinka, completely 
awed by the situation, said nothing. 
She held Flulin by the hand and al- 
lowed the two guardians to draw them 


| nearer to the Count, who signed them 


to approach. 

“Your Highness,’’ said one of the 
guardians, “‘we have discovered that 
this racer 1s a girl.”’ 

“A girl!" ejaculated the Count. 
“Then, by St. Christopher, she should 
teach the lads! How is this?’’ he 
added, turning to Katinka. 

Katinka’s only answer was a timid 
lifting of her lids. 

The crowd, seeing her in colloquy 
with the Count, and not knowing what 
had happened, began again its shouts of 
“The green! Hurrah for the green!”’ 

The Count, as he looked toward the 
spectators, caught sight of one of the 
posters placed on a house nearby. He 
raised his hand for silence, and read: 

“The race is declared to be for con- 


- See. 


(Continued ) 


“testants between. the ages of ten and 


thirteen,”” he announced. ‘‘The sex 
of the racer is not mentioned, ag you 
I think I give the unagitmous 
decision of the crowd when I say that 
the purse is hers. Take it, my gallant 
girl,’’ he added, holding out the coveted 
trophy; ‘‘you have won it not only 
fairly, but gloriously. May you do as well 
im every race that awaits you in life.” 

Katinka took the purse, her tears 
vanishing and a sweet smile taking 
their place. 

The band struck up a gay, trium- 
phant air, and the voices of the peo- 
ple rose once more in _ enthusiastic 
cries of ‘‘The green! The gréen! Three 
cheers for the green!’ 

Flushed with victory, Katinka lifted 
Flulin in her arms and with the pre- 
cious purse clasped tight, was making 
her way through the crowd when she 
heard a pitiful little sound and Trid- 
chen clutched her arm. 

“Oh, Katinka, forgive mel!’’ she 
sobbed. “It was all my fault! Mother 
was asleep and Flulin promised to 
be good if I would bring her, but she 
ran away from me when she saw you, 
and I dared not follow.’’ 

“Trtidchen, you were very, 


very 
wrong,’’ said Katinka, trying hard’ to 
be stern. ‘You ought not to have 
come. But how can I be anything 
but good to you when the Count has 
been so good to me?”’ 

Thus ended the memorable race by 
which Katinka won the means of keep- 
ing all her dear ones in comfort. 
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MANNERS FOR YOUNG ANIMALS 


BY CAROLYN 


guile; 





Dear little Bear, affectionate be 
Toward all the people that you see; 
Heed not their cold and haughty shrugs, 
But greet them with endearing hugs. 


Dear little Whale, let me entreat 
That you will keep quite clean and neat; 
Pray do not storm and rage with wrath 
When you are told to take a bath. 


Dear little Owl, try to be good, 

And mind your mother as you should; 
With cheerful smiles forsake your play 
When sent to take a nap each day. 


My dear Hyena, your sweet smile 
Proves that you have no thought of 


But when you meet a timid man, 
Pray laugh as little as you can. 


Dear little Leopard, have you tried 

To clean those spots from off your hide? 
lf soap and sand will not succeed, 

Then gasoline is what you need. 


WELLS 


Dear little Tiger, it is rude 

To growl and grumble at your food; 
So learn this lesson, | implore you: 
Always eat what’s placed before you. 
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A Little Money Makes a 
Christmas when you Patronize 


The Loftis System. 


HOW TO DO iT The distant buyer simply CREDIT TERMS If what we send meets your 


selects a Diamond, Watch entire approval you pay one- 
or other article from our catalogue and before he fifth on delivery and keep the article, sending the 
could hardly expect its arrival it is handed to him __ balance to us direct (we have no collectors) in eight 
at his home, place of business, or, if he prefers, equal monthly payments. These terms make any 
at his express office. All express charges are one’s credit good, for any honest person can and will 
paid by us. We assume all the expense and risk meet these small payments promptly.. This system 
of submitting our goods for inspection and ap- permits us to open an account and do business with 
proval, knowing that in nine cases out of ten a all classes and conditions of people. The ten-dollar- 
sale will etl. We send out Diamonds and  a-week employee is just as welcome as a customer 
Watches that tell their own story and sell them- on our books as is his wealthy employer. Every 
selves. All we ask is the privilege of submitting Diamond sold by us is accompanied by a signe 
them to intelligent and iiapartial people— people certificate, guaranteeing its aeality and value. and we 
who can discriminate in qualities, workmanship will always accept the Diamond as so much mone 
and prices. in payment for other goods or a larger Diamond. 


If You Prefer to Buy for Cash. 


OUR CASH TERMS We also have a cash plan and it_ is just as far beyond competition as our 

easy monthly terms. Here it is: Select any Diamond and pay cash for it, and 
we will give you a written agreement that you may return the Diamond at any time within one year 
and get all you paid for it less ten per cent. You might, for instance, wear a fifty-dollar Diamon 
Ring or Stud for a year, then bring it back to us and get $45, making the cost of wearing the Diamond 
for a whole year less than ten cents pes week. Other houses do not follow us in this offer, for the 
simple reason that they cannot do business on a ten per cent. margin of profit—nothing but a 
tremendous volume of sales could stand it. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS Por'tspend ive orten OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE ‘sist o# 


dollars for some cheap the press 


\i 
ae and trifling Christmas gift. Use the same money andacopy will be sent free for the asking. It is 


in making the first payment on a Diamond— the most complete and beautiful catalogue pub- 
something that will last forever, and every day lished, and puts all the newest and most desirable 
remind the wearer of your regard and good judg- zoods in Diamonds, Watches and fine jewelry 
ment. Time, wear and exposure do not affect fore you, for selection in your own home. It 
Diamonds in the slightest degree—in fact, they will save any Christmas shopper from ten to 
become more valuable every year. twenty-five per cent. Write tor a copy today. 


Send for Our Christmas Catalogue now. 
Place Your Christmas Order Early. 


Don't put off a selection for money reasons—remember that your credit is good 
with us, and only a little money is required when your selection is delivered. 


We Have Been Awarded the Gold Medal 


at the Saint Louis Universal Exposition, where our magnificent exhibit of Diamonds and Précious 
Stones, with our Diamond Cutting Plant in full operation, has been one of the chief attractions of the 
World’s Fair. No stronger endorsement of the preeminence of our house could be made. If you visit 
the Exposition this month (November) do not fail to see our exhibit. The location is Block 32 in 
Varied Industries Building, in Diamond Cutting and Jewelry Section. 


Don’t make the mistake of deferring your selection until the Christmas rush ison. We can give your 
order special care and attention now. Write Today for Christmas Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. (3) 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. P-3OO 92 to 98 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Art Fabric Novelties 


Art Pillow Covers 
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23 x 23 
inches 





Shepherdess 


Done tnx Oil Colors on durable material. 


12 Desigts ( Shepherdess and Garland (as shown), Tired Reapers, 
wm all: St. Bernard, Indiat’ Tepee, M'selle, Old Story, Car- 
: d mencita, Canoelst, Poker, Courtship, Indian Head. 


Price 35 cents each (postpaid). Any four for $1.00 
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and unbutton, to her heart's desire, 


Life Size Doll 


“Life Size Doll""—"' That's advertised" 
that the baby's clothes will ft. No clothes 
tomake. If mamma can donate one of 

Baby's outgrown changes, that ler little 
daughter can put on and off, button 
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the Hfe size doll will Ive in that 
child’s memory, long after child- 
hood’s ae 
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rave passecl away. 
Every little girl loves a doll, more 
so a big doll. Imagine how 
proud and delighted she would 
xe if you gave her a real ** life 
size doll" 24% ft. high, that can 
wear real clothes, whose head 
won't break, eyes fall in, or suf- 
fer any of the mishaps that Dol- 
lfe is apt to encounter. This 
doll {s an exact reproduction of 
a hand-painted French crea- 
tion, done on extraf heavy Sat- 
een, that will not tear, in oil 
colors that will not crock. The 
workmanship is perfect, the 
color effects the very finest. 
The doll is intended to be 
stuffed with cotton or other 
suitable material. Itis this cen- 
tury’s model of the old-fash- 
joned * Rag Doll" that Grandina used to make, and would 
inake Grandaa open her eyes in wonder. Dollie has Golden 
Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color Body, Red Stock- 
ings and Black Shoes, and in following the directions in mak- 
ing up, ifa piece of hefvy cardhoard js inserted in the soles, 
a perfect shoe is formed, enabling the doll to stand erect. 
With every ‘* Life Size Doll" we send free two 9-inch dolls. 


The “Life Size Doll” retails at 50 cents (postpaid) 


Boster Brown 
and Tige 


This pair of mischief makers 
are worshipped by the small chil- 
dren. Taken from Mr. Outcault’s 
original drawing. Buster is 16 
inches high, while Tige stands 
11 inches. 


Retails at 25 cents the pair 
(Postpaid) 



































Foxy Grandpa 


Almost as wide as he is long. Comi- 
cal face, bald head and big specs. 
Just as Mr. Schultz draws him in the 
Funny Papers. He loves children and 
they love him. 

20 inches high. 


Retails at 25 cents (postpaid) 


Mamma Cat and the Two Kit- 
tens who lost their Mittens, to- 
gether with a bright colored 
ball, make an entertaining set. 
Large cat, 14 inches. Kittens, 9 
inches. 

Retails at 25 cents the set gut Fs 
(Postpaid) Ot eee 

These Cloth Toys are easy to make up and are in- 

destructible. Sold the entire year, If you are unable 


to obtain these novelties at your dealers we will send 
any of them postpaid on receipt of price. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send the entire set of Cloth Toys for $1 
(postpaid) if ordered at one time to one address. 


A handsome Art Tapestry Calendar for 1905 
FREE tf you send 10 cents for postage. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 34 White St.. New York 
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TWO VISITS TO SANTA CLAUS 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


“HERE was once a little girl who 
had a very distressing way of pull- 
ing at her mother’s sleeve and 

screaming over and over, “Mama! Ma- 
ma! Listen, mama! Mama, listen!’’ when 


' her mama or some elder person was very 


busy and the little girl thought of some- 
thing she wished to tell about, or some 
question she wished to ask. There may 
be other little girls who do this same 
thing. I don’t know. I hope not; for 
I am going to tell you of the trouble 
that it brought to this little girl (whose 
name was Dot) and the way she learned 
not to do so. 

It was near Christmas time, and every 
night, when Dot laid down in her little 
white bed, she begged the kind dream- 
man to bring her a dream of Santa 
Claus. So one night she fell to dream- 
ing, and dreamed that she was walking 
up a long, grassy hill. A nice, clear 
little stream flowed at the bottom of this 
hill; and on the top of the slope was a 
big stone house. The door was open, 
and she walked right in. In the very 
first room she entered was good old 
Santa Claus, busily at work making all 
sorts of toy animals. Dear little brown- 
ies, no taller than a chair-back, were 
skipping about, helping him. 

All around the room were hung toy 
elephants and horses and cows and pigs 
and goats and sheep and rabbits, as 
natural as life, and in all sizes. Dot 
intended to go around and look at them 
all; but just now she enjoyed watching 
Santa Claus, who was finishing up a 
great toy elephant. As she stood 
noticing how he painted it, and put on 
its back a little house in which a doll 
might ride, it seemed to her that the 


| elephant would look so much better 


with a necktie on. 

“Why don’t you put a necktie on 
it?” she inquired, in a small, timid 
voice. 

Santa Claus didn’t hear her. 

“Why don’t you put a necktie on 


it?” she asked, a little louder. 


Santa Claus didn’t look up at all. 

“Why don’t you put a nectkie on it 
—put a necktie on it—put a necktie on 
it? Oh—say—please—why don’t you 
put a necktie on it?” she went on ina 
little sing-song, just as she used to tor- 
ment her mama. 

But Santa Claus is not the kind of 
person who lets himself be plagued to 
death. All at once he looked up, and 
frowned so that it drew his bushy brows 
in a great white fringe over his bright, 
kind eyes. ‘My goodness!’’ he cried. 
“Listen to that girl! She’s enough to 
drive anybody crazy—put her out! 
Put her right out!” 

So two little brownies seized Dot, 
one by each arm, and they ran her 
straight to the door. A cold wind blew 
in her face, and she woke up! She was 
lying in her own little bed at home, and 
she was the sorriest, sorriest little girl 
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ON THE TOP OF THE SLOPE WAS A DIG STONE 
HOUSE. 


that ever was. She made up her mind 
then and there that if ever she dreamed 
of going to Santa Claus’s house again 
she would not interrupt people who 
were busy, with foolish sing-song talk. 
Now, what do you think? The very 
next night, the kind dream-man brought 
her another dream of going to the house 
of Santa Claus’s. Again she walked up 
the grassy hill; again she went into the 
great stone house; and, as before, she 
found Santa Claus busy in the big front 
room making all sorts of animal toys. 
Then she went into the next room, and 
who should she find but jolly Mrs. Santa 
Claus, busily at work making and dress 
ing dolls, with quite as many brownies 
to help her as Santa Claus himself. 
You may be sure this was the most 
delightful room, to Dot. There wer 
brownies putting wigs on dolls, brownies 





putting the eyes into doll-heads, and 
swinging them so that they would open 
and shut; there were brownies sewing 
arms and legs on doll-bodies; and there 
were brownies dressing completed dolls. 
But the thing Dot finally s\opped and 
stood a long time watching was Mrs. 
Santa Claus putting a silk frock on a 
lovely bride doll. 

Somehow, the dolly did not look 
exactly complete to Dot’s eye, and she 
was very much frightened to find her- 
self wanting to ask Mrs. Santa Claus 
why she did not ‘‘put a necktie on it.”’ 

For a long time she fought against it, 
and kept her lips tight shut. Then, as 
Mrs. Santa Claus herself seemed dis- 
satisfied, and held the doll at arm’s 
length to look at it and decide what 
more it needed, Dot asked in a small, 
mild voice, ‘“‘Why don’t you put a neck- 
ue on it?’’ 

Mrs. Santa Claus did not look her 
way. 

Dot tried to be still, but she was 
afraid Mrs. Santa Claus had not heard 
her, so she asked a little louder, ‘“‘Why 
don’t you put a necktie on it?”’ 

Mrs. Santa Claus never turned her 
head, when, ‘‘Why don’t you put a 
necktie on it—a necktie on it—a neck- 
tie on it—a necktie on it?’’ Dot burst 
out in her usual little tune. 

“My goodness, ‘gracious me!’’ Mrs. 
Santa Claus exclaimed. ‘It’s that 
necktie-girl Santa Claus told me about. 
Put her out quick!” 

Then, as before, two little brownies 
took her, one by each arm, and ran her 
through the open door; the cold wind 
blew in her face—and she woke! 

She was at home in her own little bed, 
and the sorriest, sorriest, sorriest little 





girl you ever saw. ‘‘Indecd, and in- 
deed,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘if ever I get 
a chance to go to Santa Claus’s again, I 
certainly will not say necktie!”’ 

Dear me, but the dream-man is kind! 
He lets us have ever so many tries at 
being good. What did he do but bring 
to little Dot another dream of Santa 
Claus’s house the very next night, and 
this was the most glorious dream of all. 
For, just as she was starting up the long, 
grassy hill, the big doors of the stone 
house swung open, and out plunged 
Santa Claus with his eight reindeer. 
Santa Claus was coming down to the 
stream at the foot of the slope to water 
them, and Dot sat down on the grassy 
bank and watched them come. 

The reindeer team was very impa- 
tient; the leader, whose name was 
Dancer, kept shaking his head and trying 
to get away. Dot watched them drink- 
ing, and watched Santa Claus patting 
and talking to them as they splashed 
and snorted. She was, oh, so happy! 
till suddenly she began to wonder if he 
couldn’t hold in old Dancer better if 
he had a necktie on him! 

She put her hand up over her mouth 
and held her lips tight together; but the 
words were in there and they would 
come out; and so she finally mumbled 
between her fingers, ‘‘Why don’t you 
put a necktie on him?” 

Santa Claus was very busy keeping 
his team in order, and he did not hear 
her. 

Nothing dreadful had happened when 
she first spoke, so she repeated, a little 
louder, ‘‘Why don't you put a necktie 
on him?” 

Santa Claus started a little, and half- 
way turned to look at her; but seemed 
to think better of it, and went on pat- 
ting his reindeer. 

So then Dot burst out with the old 
song, ‘Why don’t you put a necktie on 
him—put a necktie on him—put a neck- 
tie on him? Oh, I 
think he’d look so 
nice, if you’d just put 
a necktie on him! 
Don't you think you 
could hold him bet- 
ter if you’d put a 
necktie on him ?”’ 

Santa Claus whirled 
around at that. ‘Oh, 
my gracious—my 
goodness, gracious 
me!’’ he cried; ‘“‘it’s 
the little necktie-girl 
~ again! Well, she must 

»\ be stopped some- 
» how,” and he picked 
her up by both arms 
and plunged her down 
into the icy water— 
so that she woke shiv- 
ering. And there she 
was, in her own little 
bed at home. 

And, ‘‘I would be 
so good; I would 
never say necktie; I 
would never say amy- 
thing,’ she sobbed to 
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WALTHAM 
~ WATCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


Most people have heard how 
an error in the drop of the 
Greenwich time-ball was 
detected by a layman with 
a WALTHAM watch. He 
believed in his watch as 
against the signal of the civ- 
lized world. He was right— 
the signal was wrong. 


In 1876 a WALTHAM watch 
movement was pronounced 
by the Swiss Commissioner 
at our Centennial Exhibition 
to be so superior that not 
one of 50,000 Swiss watches 
could compare with it. — 
To-day WALTHAM watches 
are better than ever. 


WALTHAM watches do not 
get out of order. Every | 
WALTHAM watch is guar- 
anteed against any defect 
in material or construction. 


“The Perfected American 
Watch,” an illustrated book 
of interesting information 
about watches, sent free 
upon request. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


TWO VISITS TO SANTA CLAUS 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS (Continued ) 


COMFORT UNION SUITS 


you have ever 


known the discomfort of poor 


herself, alone in the dark. “If only I The little girl picked it up and handed 
could go back to Santa Claus’s house!’’ it to him, without a word. He took it, 

Now, maybe, Santa Claus spoke to the finished his elephant, then he turned 
dream-man about this matter. But how- and looked at Dot, first through, then 


fitting underwear, you will 


want to read my 
book. If you 
have never worn 
a Union Suit, you 
really ought to 
read my book. If 
your underwear 
shrinks or thick- 
ensin laundering, 
then it is very 
much to your in- 
terest to ask for 
my book. I would 
like to send every 
man or woman 
who wears under- 
wear, one copy, 
free—it can be 
read through in 
about three min- 
utes; but there is 
that in it which 
will make you 
think and remem- 
ber. Mailed free 
on receipt of re- 


As Christmas 
time came around 


ever it was, Dot 
certainly dreamed 
no more that year 
of going to Santa 
Claus’s house. 










over, his glasses. 

“Why, bless = my 
soul!’’ he said, ‘‘this is 
the necktie-girl! And 
what a dear, quiet little 
girl she has learned to 
be! See here, my pet, 
which one of all these 
animals will you take 
for your Christmas 
present, because you're 
such a nice child and 
do not bother busy 
people?” 

I think youare guess- 
ing that Dot took the 
elephant. Well, she 
did, and after she had 
thanked Santa Claus, 
she went into the next 
room, where, as_ be- 
fore, Mrs. Santa Claus 
was busy with the dolls. 

Dot wandered around 
this room, as happy 
as a little girl ever gets 


quest. Send a postal to-day. It tells 


CARTER 


to be, with her ele- 
_ phant clasped _ close 
in her arms, 
watching them 
make the beau- 
tiful, beautiful 
dollies which 
were intended 
to go in the 
Christmas 
stockings. 





UNION SUITS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


a 





**MY GOODNESS! GRACIOUS ME!” MRS. 
SANTA CLAUS EXCLAIMED: ‘‘IT’S 
THAT NECKTIE GIRL |" —Page 997. 


and with it I will send a sample packet 
of twenty fabrics, showing all weights 
and weaves, and a 
self-measurement 


blank, for your con- next year, Dot began 


venience in order- to remember her visits 
ing. 1 will fill your to Santa Claus. She 
order direct, to had learned from them 
your own measure- not to torment older 
ments, if your deal- people when they were 


er doesn’t already 
keep the Carter 
goods. It’s likely 
he does, though— 
most dealers do, 
now. They are un- 
like any other un- 
derwear, for they do 
not sag, nor drag, 
nor pull, but are easy 
all over; keep their 
- shape after washing. 
Then, there’s a dif- 
ferenceinthe mate- 
rial, too, for there’s 
a New England 
conscience woven 
into every thread of 
them. All styles, 
from lowneck, sleeveless, knee length, to 
high neck, long sleeve and ankle length. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Highlandville, Massachusetts 


busy. One night, after 
| her prayers were said, 
she asked her mama 
if this was not so. 

“Indeed, it is, my 
darling,’’ her mama = 
said, kissing her fond- 
ly. ‘My little daugh- 
ter is a very consider- 
ate little girl in these 
days; when she sees 
mama, or any older person, is busy or 
troubled, she does not ask questions.”’ 

So, after mama was gone, and the 
light was out, Dot begged the dream- 
man to send her again the beautiful 
dream of Santa Claus’s house. 

And he sent it. So, once more she r. 
walked up the long, grassy hill; once 
more she went into the front door, and 
watched Santa Claus and his brownies 
making the animal toys. Again Santa 
Claus was painting a toy elephant 
—quite the king of all toy elephants. Finally she stopped, as before, and 
As Dot stood watching the old gen- watched Mrs. Santa Claus, who was just 
| tleman at work, he dropped his brush. pinning the veil of the most becut- 
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SHE HAD REALLY VISITED SANTA CLAUS’S HOUSE 
AND RIDDEN HOME IN HIS SLEIGH.—Page 999. 





The Delineator 


ful bride dolly that ever® was dressed. 

Mrs. Santa Claus had just put the 
last flower in dolly’s veil when she 
dropped her scissors. Dot stooped and 
handed them to her, without a word. 
Mrs. Santa Claus peered at her little 
visitor, just as Santa Claus had done. 
And again, just as he had done, she 
cried out: 

“Why, it’s the necktie-girl! And 
what a little darling she’s grown to 
be! She’s been in this room nearly a 
half-hour, and never asked one question, 
but just amused herself quietly. My 
love, which one of the dollies will you 
have for a Christmas dolly ?—because 
you’re a good girl and deserve the best 
one.” 

I know you are guessing that she took 
the bride dolly. She did, and thanked 
Mrs. Santa Claus very prettily. ‘I 
must be going now,”’shesaid. ‘‘I have 
enjoyed myself very much, Mrs. Santa 
Claus,” and she walked down the long 
hill toward the brook. 

There, at the brook’s side, came the 
very best part of it all, Down the hill 
once more came, slashing and dashing, 
Santa Claus and his eight reindeers. 
Dot saw them watered and harnessed, 
and the sleigh filled with toys. Then, 
as Santa Claus was about jumping in 
to drive off, he dropped his whip. Dot 
ran and picked it up, without one word, 
and handed it to him, She thought, 
very properly, that Santa Claus was too 
busy with his own affairs for talk at 
such a moment. 

But he wasn’t too busy to see a good 
child, and love her. ‘‘Why, bless my 
soul, and bless my eyes!’’ he exclaimed ; 
“it’s the necktie-girl again} The dear 
little necktie-elephant-dolly girl, who 
has learned to be so good, that she’s a 
pleasant companion for older people. 
Jump in, my dear, and I'll take you 
home in the sleigh—the team will never 
know the difference.”’ . 

And that was the most glorious part 
of it all. Dot was whisked into the 
sleigh, tucked in among the warm, cozy 
bear-robes, and away, ands away they 
flew—first up high among the stars, 
then down over the snowy roofs, where 
Santa Claus would stop a moment, and 
dash down a chimney, taking a bundle 
with him. 

At first he told her about how the 
sleeping children in their beds beneath 
looked when he went to fill their stock- 
ings. But later, she grew so drowsy 
that it all mixed up in her mind with 
the jingle of the sleigh-bells and the 
rattling of the reindeer’s hoofs on the 
hard, dry snow. 

She was fast asleep when Santa Claus 
took her down her own chimney and left 
her in her little bed, so that she knew 
nothing about it and would have be- 
lieved in the morning that this was alla 
dream, only on the pillow beside her lay 
the French doll with its bridal veil 
Wrapped around it, and on the stand 
was the elephant—so there could never 
be any doubt about it in her mind 
that she had really visited Santa Claus’s 
house and ridden home in his sleigh. 
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IHAVE A STOCKING FULL OF MONEY— JUST WAIT AND SEE 
WHAT 1AM GOING TO DO WITH IT, FOR Boy.s ANDGIRLS WHO WEAR 
MY STOCKINGS. lr vour MA WILL SEND ME 25*AND THE 
NAME OF ADEALER WHO OUGHT TO SELLBUSTER BROWN STOCKINGS 
FOR Boys OR BVSTER BROWNS SISTERS STOCKINGS FOR GIRL3S— 

[WILL SEND YOV APAIR OF MINE OR MY SISTERS STOCKINGS IF YOV TELL 
ME YOUR §ZER Your MAWILL GET THE STOCKINGS AND YOV WILL 
GET A SURPRISE—| THIS 1S NC FAKE— MY STOCKINGS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD — THEY DONT GET HOLES. WHEN YOV WEAR 
THEM YOUR RIGKT FOOT WILL NEVER GET LEFT, IF YOV TAKE 
THEM _OFF WHEN YOV GO TO BED THEY WILL LAST ALONG TIME. 


SAY. DO YOU'WANT TOMAKE SOME MONEY-HERE [5 AGOOD SCKEME- 
YOV GET ONE OF MY CK SCALES ITS MADE OF JRON, YOV CANT 
BREAK IT WHEN THE MINISTER CALLS YOV LOOK NICE AND ASK 
HIM IF ME WANTS TO GET WEIGHED — TELL HIM TO PVT A PENNY 
(N THE SLOT AND THEN YOV WATCK WHAT HAPPENS —I AIN'T GOING 
TO TELL YOU HOW IT WORKS, CAUSE THAT WOVLD SPOIL IT ALL. 
| - § THIS SCALE 1S GUARANTEED CORRECT AND IT WILL WEIGKA300 
7 4 WOMAN AS WELL ASAMAN, YOU SEND ME 6 © FOR POSTAGE AND 
Naa WILL SEND YOV_ ONE — | WILL PUT YOVR NAME IN MY 
WEIGHING. | ADDRESS BOOK AND WRITE YOU EVERY TIME |GET SOME= 
MACHINE 9 TXONG Goon, 
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UAE weigh WRITE ME ALETTER 


: BUSTER BROWN, _ 
' 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY,N WV; 
BUSTER BROWNS 
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Go to a good store—ask to 
see Cooper Spring Needle Knit 


Underwear for Men 
—and stretch it 





like this 


Watch it spring back at 
once into perfect shape. 

Then ask us for the ex- 
planation. 

It’s all in the wonderful 
elastic stitch made by the 
Cooper Spring needle. 

(Think what luxury such 
true fitting underwear means 
to every man who cares 
for his comfort and appear- 
-ance). The book is sent free 
‘to you. And, if you send us 
the name of a single good 
store that has not Cooper 
Spring Needle Knit Under- 
wear, we will send you free 
some Cooper- Knit goods 
with which to make this test 
in your own home. 


All underwear 
that 

bears our 
mark, 
whatever the 
price, 

is knit on 

the famous 


Cooper-S pring- 


Needle 
Machine, 
invented by 
Charles Cooper 
ten years 

ago, 

and patented 
in five 
countries. 

The difference 
in price 

of different 
Cooper 
garments 
simply means a 
difference 

in the 
materials. 
You can afford 
to buy 

the dest— 

it is 

best economy, 
more 
luxurious, 
more 

durable, 

needs fewer 
repairs—a 
better money’s 
worth 

in every way. 





Cooper Mfg. Co., Bennington, Vt. 
















FLAT SEAMS. 


or white. 








t. H 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eve 
Service 


No eyes fasten the garment 
so neatly and securely as 


PEET'S 


PATENT 
Invisible Eves 


NO PUCKERS OR 
GAPS. Stronger than sllk loops. Bet- 
ter than any other metal eye. 
All sizes, at all stures 
or by mail. 2 doz. Eyes 5c., with 

Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only 
in envelopes. Look for 
the trade mark, 
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COLLAR PATTERNS. A nicely stamped Shirt 
Waist Bet. A Montmellick Centerpiece. 
Ingalle’ Cross Stitch Book, anda year’s 


subscription to Ingalls’ 
ook 


Fancy Work 


All for 25 Cts. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D 







A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘ What a Girl can Make and Do.” 





O YOU want to see—ac- 
tually see!—Santa Claus 
seated in his sleigh filled 
with toys, and driving 
his famous _ reindeer? 
You may doso and have 
him come to your home. Evenif there 
is no chimney and open fireplace for 
Santa Claus to climb through, the blithe 
little fellow can be induced to appear, 


“x 


foundation of the sleigh (Fig. 2), and a 
box for the body of the sleigh (Fig. 
3) to set on the sled (Fig. 4). Find 
some furs to use as robes to hang 
over the sides and back of the sleigh: 
any kind will do—boas, collars, circu- 
lars or rugs. Fit them in end over 
the sides of the box. If you have 
no furs, try plush or colored blankets. 
Tack gay-colored paper over those 





F1G. 1.—SANTA CLAUS AS HE WILL APPEAR ON THE HEARTH ON CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
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sleigh and all, and he will keep his 
turnout standing perfectly still that 
all the family may have a good, long 
look at him. But you must carefully 
follow directions and help Santa Claus 
get ready for your Christmas (Fig. 1). 

It would be difficult to say positively 
how long Santa Claus has lived, or when 
he first made his appearance, but we all 
know just how he looks, 


“ His eyes twinkle, his dimples are merry, 
His cheeks are like roses, his nose like a 
cherry.” 


We know that he is sure to come every 
Christmas, and the girls and boys look 
forward gladly to his visit, and on 
Christmas morning they give him a 
most hearty welcome. The little Hol- 
landers name our Christmas saint Santa 
Claus, the same as we do, though some- 
times we call him 
Kris Kringle. In 
England he is both 
Santa Claus and St. 
Nicholas, in Switzer- A 
land Samiklaus, in ays 
Italy Bambino, in 
Russia he is Saint 
Nicholas. But no 
matter by what name 
he may be called, he is always the 
same, always the jolly little fellow bring- 
ing good cheer to everyone. Santa 
Claus takes great delight in driving his 
tiny reindeer and sleigh full of toys 
over roofs of houses for the special benc- 
fit of the girls and boys that he knows, 
and that includes all of them 

Possibly Santa Claus will drive only 
two reindeer in his sleigh this year. 
He is wiling, however, to bring them 
all if you will let him. 
sled 
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An ordinary will do for the 


— 


portions of the box which are not 
concealed by the robes, and lay a 
small, light board over the top front 
of the box, resting the ends of the 
board on the sides of the box to make 
the seat on the sleigh. Cover the 
board with the same paper as that 
tacked on the box. 

Make two reindeer of stiff pasteboard, 
like figure 5. Now, do not think you 
cannot make the deer because you 
may not be skilled in drawing, for 
you can do so easily. Take a large 
shect of paper and draw on it an ob- 
long forty-eight inches wide and thir- 
ty-six inches high; divide the oblong 
into squares measuring six inches on 
each of the four sides, which will give 
eight squares in width and six squares 
in height. With the aid of these 
Squares it will be fun to copy the 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 4 


THE BOX PLACED ON AN ORDINARY SLED 
READY FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


reindcer. Number the side lines of 
your oblong and letter the top and 


The Delineator 


bottom lines as in figure 6. Exam- 
iné the lower corner space of figure 





6 enclosed by the 
lines A-5, and you 
will find the hind 
hoof and part of the 
hind leg stretching 
diagqnally across the 
space. Use a soft 
lead-pencil and _ be- 
gin copying the deer 
by drawing a slanting 
line from the extreme 
outward lower cor- 
ner upward about 
one-third of the dis- 
tance from the bot- 
tom to the top of 
the space A-5. This 
short slanting line 
forms the bottom of 
the hoof, the little 
space, enclosed be- 
tween the hoof and 
the long toe above 
it reaches very near- 
ly to the centre of 
the lower part of the 
square A-5. Make 
yours so. Draw the 
upper edge of the 
long toe; then run 
a slanting line up to 
the top line of the 
square space A-5, and make it touch 
the top line 5 less than one-quarter 
the distance from the 
side line A to the op- 
posite line of the same 
Square. Return to the 
lower part of the hoof 
already begun and draw 
the inside line of the 
hoof and portion of the 
leg in the same space, 
A-5. 

In the space 4-5, 1m- 
mediately above the 
space A-§, you will per- 
ceive that only a lower 
corner is drawn in and 
that all the four squares 
above the square 4-5 are 
vacant, so continue your 
drawing on the bottom 
space A-B. The extreme upper corner 
of this is cut off by a short straight 
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line; then a shallow scollop extends 
entirely across the upper part and runs 
into the third lower 
space B-C. If you no- 


tice closely the space 
enclosed by the lines 
4-5, A-B, immediately 
over the one you have 
been working on, you 
will see that the cor- 
ner on the line 4-A is 
vacant, while all three 
of the other corners are 
occupied by portions of 
the hind leg, and that 
the empty space extend- 
ing from the vacant 
corner 4-A forms al- 
most a square with 
two lines slightly curved, 





” as 6 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING HOW TO DRAW THE REINDEER. 


and the corner diagonally across 
from the vacant corner 4-A, on 
the line 4, cut off by a short 
line bent bow-shaped. Draw 
it in the same way over the 
corresponding space on your 
paper. Look at figure 7, fol- 
lowing -the line on the space 
-5, A-B, and you will discover that it 
is the same as in figure 6, only 





NAIL A THIN STRIP OF WOOD ON THE REINDEER. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE 
smaller, and by carefully comparing the k patterns, braids, stam vod linens 


two diagrams, figure 6 and figure 7, 
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THE ANGELUS 


AND THE BRILLIANT TECHNIQUE 
TO BE OBTAINED BY ITS USE 


You know how your blood tingles when a fine pianist fin- 
ishes some brilliant passage, how the last few notes fairly 
ring out! Doesn't it thrill you clear through when you hear 
the bass octaves thunder.when called out b yy the musician's 
strong hand? Then the swift transitions to the light, fairy- 
like souich where you almost hold your breath to catch the 
next note, 

Brillis as technique with THE ANGELUS? Yes, every bit 

of the ar 

Its PHRASING aa is as sensitive as a jeweler’s pair 

of scales. It responds to the slightest touch, controls the 
tempo absolutely ‘aad instantly. Piano playing becomes 
worth while; it’s a pleasure equally deep to the performer 


and the listener when you have an ANGELUS and a Phras- 


ing Lever. 


Purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest musicians. Send 
Jor (free) handaome booklet and the name of nearest agent. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 
Established 1876 Meriden, Conn., U. 8. A. 


ESE 


REGISTERED 


(Pronounced ‘* Swa-zette ’’) 
This trade-mark is on every piece of the genuine 


A new and beautiful WASH FABRIC 


Looks Like Silk 
Wears Like Wool 
Costs Like Cotton 


ude, all shades, 
DS Ta es in lustre by washing 
RIVALS SILK for shirt-waists, for 


G3 skirts, for suits, for pajamas, for 
matinee es, for gowns, for every- 


&, for whi h yo u would 
use sea high-grade pongee rrade pongee 
= } 


31 inches u 
















with design for 


burnin ae 
rography. very 
This artistic Strong and sub- 
and beautiful stantial. 
Shelf Cabinet 












We Want You to Take Up Pyrography 
or burnt wood work—most fascinating art of the day. Anyone 
cando it. Our splendid outfit ddes the work—you ust follow 
the designs marked on the piece. Make your idle hours 
terns and profitable, decorate your home, make Birth- 

Christmas and other presents; or better still sell the 
faished pieces at a good profit. 
WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 


this beautiful Shelf Cabinet with our Pyrography outfit— 
suitable for ornaments or curios, plates, steins, etc., BL, feet 
long. This is an opportunity, don't miss It. Write a: day 
for rography Catalogue and series No. 9 a, comprising 
decodes and large colored illustrations of this and other 
handsome offers. 


H. A. HYATT, 303 N. 8th Street, St. Louis 





and up-to-date novelties. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, 789 East 47th Street, CHIOAGO 


Macey Wiche Ce. 
a © 
RGRAND , RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
: Formernty THE FRED MACEY CO., Zia. ff 


| For CHRISTMAS | | 
| 








No. 608 Turkish Couch, $30.00 


A comfortable and artistic Turkish Couch, Ma- 
hogany frame and genuine 
leather 76 in. long, 30 in. wide. 


| No. 377 Turkish 
} Rocker, $30.00 


An attractive design of ex- @ 
im ceptional value. Genuine 
im leather. 383 in. wide, back 
| 27 in. high. 








We make a complete line § 
| of high grade leather uphol- 
stered furniture—handsome 
in appearance and built to 
ive a life time of perfect service. Catalogue 

o. 3, giving full information, free on request. 


. _ 
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Golden Qtd. Oak, plain glass, . $37.75 
Golden Qtd. Oak, leaded glass 48.55 


Mahogany, plain glass, . . . 51.75 
Mahogany, leaded glass, . . 62.55 

The Macey Sectional Bookcase is made 
in a variety of sizes, woods and finishes § 
with leaded or other decorated glass effects AN 
to suit every taste. Illustrated Catalogu ' 


No. 1304, giving 
request. 

All ZO ods ship ped ‘fon approval,” | 
freight paid east of Montana, Colorado, 


full information, free on § 
i 


Wyoming and New Mexico. To points in 
- i} 
and west ol tl lese states add 15 per cent. ; 


for freight. mM! 

RETAIL STORES: | 
New York . 
Boston. .. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


. 178 Federal St. 
. 14N. 13th St 


| 

. 343 Broadway 
. 152 Wabash Ave. © 
} 





| Business, Mourning, Birth, Wraternal 
Professional and Emblematic 


100 Latest Style VISITING CARDS, Postpaid, 50c. 
Samples FREE. We have cuts of trade-ma rks and emblems 
for all railroads, lodges an | fr aternal societie _ Agent wanted 


Wedding Invitations an 7 Announcements, 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. A. ‘Bt. Louis, Mo. 






CHRISTMAS SPOON , 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Chris tmas Design. 


Cut is two-thirds of the actual siz 





nut 


The Warren’ Manstield c Oo. 
Mid 
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(Continued ) 


you will find the lines are formed 


alike in each, differing only in size; thus 


you will readily understand how you 





Fig. I 


SOME DETAIL OF SANTA 
CLAUS’S DRESS. 


can make _ your 
deer very much 
larger simply by 
drawing it on 
larger squares. 
Continue as you 
have begun, tak- 
ing one = square 
Space at a time, and copy on your large 
squares the outline of the entire deer 
as given on the squares of figure 6. 

When the drawing is finished, go over 
all the pencil lines with black paint or 
ink, making the lines heavy and plain, 
that they may be seen from across the 
room. As soon as the paint is abso- 
lutely dry erase the pencil-lined squares. 

To make sure that the deer will stand 
firmly, extend downward a slanting line 
from the top of each hoof and draw 
another level line out from the bottom 
of each hoof to meet it, according to 
dotted lines in figure 5. 

Cut out your deer and with pins or 
thumb-tacks fasten him out flat on 
another large sheet of paper; then with 
the soft lead-pencil run a line on the 
paper around the deer, which will give 
you the second deer; outline the mark- 
ings on this like those on the first 
deer; then cut it out. Back each deer 
with very heavy, stiff pasteboard and 
nail a thin strip of wood on each of 
them. Let the wood reach from the 
middle of the head to the 
edge of the hind leg (Fig. 
8). Fasten the two animals 
together with three narrow 
flat sticks tacked across from 
deer to deer, one stick at the 
centre and one on each of 
the two ends of the slanting 
strips of wood fastened on 
each deer. The framework will 
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Fig.14 





then rudely resemble an inclined ladder. 
Stand the reindeer in front of Santa 
Claus’ sleigh and see how fine they look. 

To represent Santa 
Claus, make a large doll 
stuffed with straw or 
excelsior. It is not nec- 
essary to spend much 
time on making the doll, 
as it will be used only 
once, and will then be 
almost entirely covered, 
showing only the upper 
portion of the face. Make 
the boots (Fig. 9). like 
stockings, of black mus- 
lin; have them long and 
loose enough at the 
ankle to form wrinkles. 
The trousers (Fig 10.) 
should be of scarlet cot- 
ton flannel, fleece side 
out; the coat (Fig. 11). 
of the same material; 
the cap (Fig. 12) of the 
red cloth cut melon 
shape and sewed to- 
gether. Santa Claus’s 
costume must be tnm- 
med with bands of fur. 
Ermine will look best, 
and it is easiest to make. 
Cut strips of white cot- 
ton flannel and mark 


Fig.I5 them with black ink to 
represent the little black 
elongated spots on real 

ermine. Trim the tops of the boots 


(Fig. 9), the neck, sleeves and edge 
of the coat (Fig. 11) and edge of the 
cap (Fig. 13) with fur. Make the wig 
of raw white cotton, and fasten it on 
the doll’s head (Fig. 14), then the 
beard, mustache and eyebrows also 
of raw cotton (Fig. 15), and glue them 
on the face. Paint Santa Claus’s face 
pink, his cheeks and the end of his 
nose bright red, and his eyes blue. 
When dressing him, bring the fur-topped 
boots up over the trousers (Fig. 1). 
With tacks and string fasten Santa 
Claus in an upright sitting position on 
the seat of the sleigh. Tie a long, 
narrow red ribbon around the neck of 
each reindeer and pin or tie the ends of 
these ribbon reins 
on to the mitten- 
covered ends of 
the arms which - 
form his hands. 
Hewill then seem 
to be gaily driv- 
ing his reindeer. 


Fig, 16 





Fig.17 


HOW TO BFGIN WRAPPING A CUP AND SAUCER. 


The Delineator 


Fill the box of the sleigh with Christ- HIGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDAL 3 
mas gifts wrapped in bright colored LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. . 
tissue-paper. Any article that is liable ; woe 
to break should receive special attention. | 
A cup and saucer (Fig. 16) is one of the 
most difficult articles to manage, and 
if you can wrap this up properly, the 
wrapping of all other gifts will be easy. 

Take the saucer first, place it on. the 
centre of a piece of tissue-papef (Fig. 
17), fold the paper up around it, 
bringing the ends together at the centre 
(Fig. 18). Do the same with the cup 
(Fig. 19); then crush down the top of 
the paper over the saucer and set the 
paper-covered 
cup on it (Fig. 
20). Now 
place the two 
on more paper 
and wrap up 
both together 
(Fig. 21). 

If there are 
not enough 
gifts to fill the 
box of the 












RADE MARK REGISTERED 


Oriental Table Cover The cover illustrated above is of rich, heavy tapestry; Oriental 


design—a well covered cashmere floral effect—perfectly rever- 
sible, pattern equally effective on both sides brought out in different colors. Red reverse Blue, Green 
reverse Red, Blue reverse Terra Cotta, Terra Cotta reverse Green—made in five sizes, from one $ 
yard to three yards long by two yards square. Price for 8/4 size (two yards square includingfringe) 3.00 


HANDSOME table cover may be | peal is instant. They offer a wide range for 
A the making of a room—the keynote | the exercise of her taste, but they're all good. 
of color. Every bright woman | When you know of Artloom Tapestries you 
knows its possibilities — not so easy to get | can easily get what you want, though you 
the cover he wants. The ARTLOO may have to wait until the dealer sends for 
idea, a new and happy thought in Curtains, | it. It is well worth the waiting, as Artloom 
Couch Covers and Table Covers, needs no | ‘Tapestries cost no more than tapestries with 
aie explanation but to see the goods. Their ap- | the art left out. 
sleigh, open 
news papers 
and crush 


: For sale by = W€ Wy Insist on seeing 
them into Leading BM. AL this label. 
the bottom Dry Goods and pun > Registered It is on every 
of the box 


pe eetcat | eiifesseseea? PHILADELPHIATAPESTRYMILLS |  S°ntine Artloom 


cet 
te Bil uip' she PHILADELPHIA, PA. Enutocrios 
extra space; 


S i 
pread white If your dealer will not supply you let us know and we'll refer you If your dealer doesn't carry Artloom Tapestries cut out this 


paper over to one who will gladly serve y< yu. W rite, giving ‘he name of coupon and enclose with ten cents and a letter to us, giving 
| 3 ner dealer for Style Book I, printed in colors, with Artloom sug- your dealer's name and addrees, and we will send youa ff 
the top of gestions for every room in the house. Mailed /ree on request. beautiful plush velour square, in red or green, that canbe used §f 
either for a centerpiece or mounted for a pillow top. They 
the news- Fig. 2l ih would cost fifty cents in any store, and are made exclusively 


d byus. PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS. 41 
papers, and = cup AND SAUCER WRAPPED = = : | 
fill im with AND READY TO BE PLACED 


the prettily IN THE SLEIGH. 
wrapped | “ 
gifts. Each parcel should be tied with a ) | Brown S Ambitious 


ribbon and decorated with holly, mistle- Famous Women 


toe or evergreen (Fig. 21). Cover the tor 
& ( & ) P You do not need to be tied toa store counter ora 


of the paper parcels with various toys a : factory bench—you do not need to do distasteful 
(F ig.1), and Santa Claus with sleigh and 1 ures work—you do not need to be dependent upon 


‘ i $ others. You can be your own master—you can 
reindeer will be ready to surprise the earn from $25 to $50 a week in a congenial, 


Reproduction of 


: ‘het . s cas pleasant and genteel occupation. We can teach 

sera gee Christmas Oe r 4 | femoos. Daa tnes Hy you to do Des ening, Newspa per Illustrating, 
Vv nv home-made gifts : . : : ve men ng or Stenography. 

: ry. to BNE ee ee © nS ‘ 8 re . ters. 2200 su? ce ae you can read and write and will study, in your 
inthe sleigh as possible. Your Chnstmas ¢ | Sepia. Size, 5% x 8. spare time, as we direct, we guarantee to qualify 
cards can be plain white pieces of card- ~ ah yn for soo paving Fenech seatheieat abe 
board decorated with the head of Santa | One Cent Each earning aod as in ack of the above Hoes. 
: : : | or ccess, 
Claus made of an almond on which is = y 120 for $1.00 cnuteormataliesaa° ee 
inked a face; the long hair and beard Qur new 48-page catalog, with 1000 small illustra- INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


tions and two sample pictures, sent for 2-cent stamp. Box 878, Scranton, Pa. 


of refined white cotton being glued on GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


the nut and a red peaked cap fastened 
on the top of the head; this makes a 
fine Santa Claus. The head should be 
glued on the left side of the card, and 





at yourhome. We will give, free, for advertising pur- 
MUSIC LESSON FREE poses, course of 48 music lessons for beginners or 

advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
aes ae a a a a 


Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be 





1 1 tl t of postage and the music you use, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds 
on the blank ponon should be anscr ped wate ‘* Wish I had known of your school before.’’ _For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 
the greeting, Merry Christmas. U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 896, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥. 
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a Masterpiece " 





Rozane 
\A/are 


















—For Christmas Giving. 
Above are shown two Rozane pleces 
which for delicacy, artistic quality and 
warmth of coloring especially commend 
themselves for gift purposes. 

“he Vase, 962, is gracefully patterned ; 
hand Apsartiad in “simple floral design, 
Done in red, green and yellow shading 
oft from golde :n- to deep-brown. Very 
lustrous. 

The Tankard, 855, is also of rich 
brown with wheat sprig in yellow and 
green. Has beaitifal gloss. 

Rozane Ware is made in vases, jar- 
dinieres, and art pieces for nooks and 
corners. For many purposes of utility 
and decoration. 

The genuine 

bears this mark. 


Write for our 
be ge booklet, 





wT ee ory if 
Rosane a Jare.”’ 
It is full of 
appropriate gift 
sugge stions. Sent 
free on request. 


ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY 
ZANESVILLE, 


THE 
OHIO 
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DO YOUR FEET HURT? 


Are they like cut No. 1? If so, you are needlessly pind 
ing and torturing them with shoes that are not right. You 
can give your feet instant relief and keep them in proper 
condition(like cut No. 2) by wearing 


Peterson’s 
' Anti -Tender - Foot 
Shoes 


which conform to the natural 
curves of the foot and thereby give 
you continued ease and absolute 
comfort, including positive and 
lasting relief from bunions, corns, 
callouses, ingrowing nails, etc. 
Send 2-cont stamp for 2U-page 
illustrated booklet ‘ Foot and 
Shoe Pointers,’’? which tells why 
your feet are tender and how to care for them, with full 
coscriplion of our shoes: also what our customers say. 
M.F. f FETERAON 4 & 20: , 150- 154 FIFTH AVENUE, pOERCA SY 


Five Beat-Selling Articles and Catalog. 
Exp. iepatd: Weare largest manufacturers of New Novelties 
inA uminum, Granite and Tinwareinthe U.S. Address Dept. AR, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chieago, Ill, or Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


(DECEMBER—CONCLUSION) 


NEW GARDENS IN THE WINDOWS. 


ECEMBER was a month for put- 
ting things away. The envelopes 
of seeds which Davy and Prue 


and the Chief Gardener had gathered 


were all put into separate tin boxes, and 
these boxes were put in a dry place on 
the top cupboard shelf, where they 
would not be disturbed. The bulbs 
and roots were also put into dry boxes 
in the basement, and 
labelled in large plain 
letters by Davy. 

The bulbs were 
quite interesting. 
Some, like those of 
the Easter lily, had 
small bulbs formed 
inside of them. Oth- 
ers, like the crocus, 
had tiny buds formed 
on the outside, and 
then there were bulb- 
lets that had formed 
above the ground, just 
where the leaf joins 
the stalk. These were 
little lily bulbs. 

So all the seeds and 
bulbs and roots were 
put away for the 
Winter, except a few 
that Davy and Prue 
planted in pots for 
the window-gardens. 

They decided to 
have different things 
this year. Instead of scarlet runners to 
climb on the sides of his window, Davy 
had decided to have melon vines. His 
cantaloupes had not done very well in 
the garden, for the reason that the pump- 
kin had sent its long tendrils across the 
cantaloupe bed, and the pollen had been 
carried from the flowers of one to the 


| other by the busy bees, and this caused 
all his cantaloupes to have a flavor of 


pumpkin. Davy had eaten them, 
though, and even little Prue had said 
they were not so very bad, and had 
really eaten nearly all of one picce. 
Now, Davy was going to have two can- 
taloupe vines, and let them climb on 
each side of his window, and see if he 
couldn't raise some melons that folks 
would be glad to get a piece of. 

In the middle of his window he was 
going to have an egg-plant, and in the 
little pots at the sides there were to be 
a peanut, which he wanted to try, too, 
and a special little red pepper that had 
looked very nice in the seed catalogue. 
Then there were two little pots, one 
holding a small turnip and the other a 
radish, which Davy wanted to see bloom 
and go to seed. 

So, you see, Davy’s garden was going 


‘to be quite different this year, and 
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Prue’s was different, too. For Prue 
did not have morning-glories to climb, 
this Winter—not because she did not 
like them, but because she wanted her 
window, like Davy's, to be different 
from the window of the Winter before. 
She had a cypress vine planted this 
year on one side, and a moon vine on 
the other; and in the centre of her win- 
dow she was to have a cosmos flower 
with a fuchsia and a hyacinth and a 





A JAPANESE FERN BALL. 


tulip at the sides, and one of her pre- 
cious pinks brought in from the Summer 
garden. Of course, the tulip and the 
hyacinth were to grow from little bulbs, 
while the fuchsia was a small plant 
she had bought at the green-house. 

And there was one thing more that 
was to be different, for Prue and Davy 
had put their money together and 
bought a Japanese fern ball to hang 
between the windows, and a hook tu 
hang it on. The ball they soaked in 
warm water, as the directions had said, 
and then hung it on the hook. One day 
it was sending out little green points, 
and soon, even before the rest of their 
window-garden was fairly started, there 
were feathery little fern leaves all over 
the ball, and before Christmas it was 
very beautiful indeed. 


TO THE GARDEN OF SLEEP, 


December was not a very bright 
month for Davy and Prue. Very little 
snow fell, and if it had not been for 
their gardens and their lessons, which 
took several hours each day, they 
would have been rather lonely, looking 
out on brown woods and meadows. 

But then there was the joy of Christ- 


The Delineator 


Se ese ar 


mas coming, and this thought made 
them happier, as each day brought it 
nearer. They counted the weeks first, 
then the days, and at last the hours. 
And then they had secrets. Sccrets 
from big Prue and the Chicf Gardener, 
and secrets from each other. Some- 
times little Prue whispered to big Prue 
and did not want Davy to hear. Some- 
times Davy whispered to the Chief Gar- 
dener, and stopped very quick and be- 
gan to whistle if Prue came into the 
room. Packages began to be brought 
in after dark, or when “‘cverybody else”’ 


_ was up-stairs; and then one afternoon— 


the afternoon of that wonderful eve 
when a stillness and a mystery seem to 
gather on the fields—thcre was a row of 
stockings along the mantcl, hanging 
ready for somebody to fill. Santa 
Claus, of course, must do that; but there 
were packages laid here and there for the 
good old Saint to find and put where 
they belonged. And Prue and Davy 
were in bed almost before dark, because 
you see the time passes quicker if you 
are asleep. But when big Prue came in 
to kiss them good-night, she told them 
a story—the old sweet story of the 
Little Child who was born so long ago, 
and to whom the first gifts were brought 
by the Wise Men. Then she told how 
that little baby boy in the manger had 
become a sweet child, with games and 
playmates like other children, with toys 
and perhaps a little garden of his own. 
And she told also a little story, which, 
perhaps, is only a story, but it is what 
it would seem might have happened to 
the little Child of Bethlehem. 

“Once,’’she said, ‘‘when he was playing 
he grew very tired and thirsty, and his 
playmate was very thirsty, too. So Jesus 
ran to the well for a cupful of water 
and hurried back with it without stop- 
ping to drink. But his playmate was 
greedy, for he seized the cup and drank 
it all, except a few drops in the bottom. 
Then he gave the empty cup to Jesus, 
who took it and let the last few drops 
fall on the grass, when suddenly from 
where they fell there flowed a little 
clear stream of water, with lilies of the 
valley blooming along its banks.” 

‘Please sing the verse about the story 
of old,’’ said Davy, when she had 
finished. 

So his mother sang: 


“T think when I read that sweet story of old, 
How Jesus was here among men, 
When He called little children like lambs to 
His fold, 
I should like to have been with Him then.” 


And it was only a moment longer that 
the Christmas Saint had to wait on the 
Sand Man, for presently the door closed 
softly on the singer. Davy and Pruc 
had entered the fair garden of slecp. 


IN THE GARDENS OF CHRISTMAS. 


I cannot tell you all the wonders of | 


that Christmas. I canonly tell you that 
the presents which the little family had 


bought for one another were all in their | 
proper placcs next morning, and that | 
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tt HOMER YOUNG com cee — 


Make this 
a, Silver Christmas. 


Select silver for the gifts that you will bestow this year. Make it a Sz/ver 
Christmas. If produced by a well known maker it is a worthy present, appropriate 
for any member of the family, cherished above all else by the housewife, and 
treasured as a life long possession. If you would make the joy of the occasion 
lasting, and have the usefulness of the gift endure far into the coming years, select 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods—'' Silver Plate that Wears.” It is sold by leading jewelers everywhere. 
Known in our grandparents’ time as it is to-day—the standard in silver plate. 
To the recipient, the trade mark ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” carries assurance of the best 
that can be procured, and sucha gift is ever pleasantly associated with the giver. 
For the housewife there are spoons, knives, forks, fancy serving pieces or 
complete chests. For the husband or father, a carving set is appropriate. For 
the children, individual sets. In making selections our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue “ Z-17” will greatly help you. A postal card will bring it. See that 
articles you purchase bear the complete ‘*1847 ROGERS BROS."’ trade mark. Imi- . 


tations are always cheaper but lack the remarkable qualities of the genuine. 





Made 
successors to Rogers Bros. 
MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 


only by the Trade Mark on 


Tea Scta 
Candelabra 
Trays, ete. 


International Silver 
Co., Succeasor 


Made and 
Guaranteed by 
Also 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


2 WAMILTON 
CANADA 












OWWESELL ©) 
ON CREDIT 


MOST ASTONISHINGLY LIBERAL OFFER 


on standard strictly high- 99 
grade sewing machines. * Oh. Y 
Beautiful machines with wT 
attachments capable of 

doing the greatest range of work. Wonderfully Con- 
structed, Unequalled for Household Use, does more than any 
other machine. Mexican Drawn Work, Doilies, Centerpieces 
done ina day; takes a week by hand. Ruffling and tucking J 
made easy. We give you a machine FREE to use 20 days in 
yourown home. Most Generous Liberal Offer Explained; terms sure to satisfy. 
FACTORY PRICES— SMALL PAYMENTS—Don't buy elsewhere, 
write at once, tell your neigh! or to write. Have you an old machine? 
FREE the most Beautiful Catalogue : ublis hec i with samples of the work done 
by machine. We sell the People from ** our own factory." Write immedi 
ately, your credit is good. Our exceptionally liberal offer gladly explained. 





SK FOR CATALOGUE Noe B- #12 
TB, SOLES, OHIO. 
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A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR 
(Continued ) 


there were ever so many things that sleds or books or gardens, they were 
nobody but Santa Claus could possibly making rhymes. 


Wouldnt 


ou ) have brought There was a Christmas 
tree, for one thing—the kind of a tree -SQOME VERSES AND THIEN 
like | | that nobody but Santa Claus ever raises, GOOD-BY. 
| or brings—and there was everything 3 
to loys upon it and about it that a hittle boy And these were the rhymes that were 


and girl could want, unless they wanted ‘read: and recited after dinner on New 

m | | a great deal more than a little boy and Year's Day, just a year after the first 

part ner? | | girl ought to have, at one time little windowgarden was started. I 
But the very finest Christmas gift of shall not tell you whose they were. Of 

all was a splendid great, big snowstorm, CONES ort will all remember little 

that had begun in the night and was Prue's: 

still going on, as fast and as thick as the The kinds of plants are these- 

big, soft, fleecy flakes could fall. Every - Herbs and shmbs and trees 

few minutes the children left the beau- 

tiful tree to look at the beautiful snow. 4nd the Chief Gardener's: 


That Nature makes, to bloom and bear. 


They could hardly wait until break- The annuals, we plant each Spring— 
fast was over, and the Chief Gardener They perish in the Fall; 
had made a photograph of the tree with Piece as oeare year, 
‘A ohneenial) naveiar-+ aan f them in it, before they wanted to rush 
§ P ig out with their sleds But the writers of the others you will 
ponents+good cards=a pleasant All at once Davy called Prue to the have to guess. 
evening. The only up-to-date window. . 
m cards for home and social play are “Look,” he said, “some of these ee ee 
| || flakes on the window-sash are like little The parts of every plant are three: 
| ( , || white flowers!” The root, and stem, and leaf they be. 
O Ki 4 ress | The Chief Gardener got a magnifying The flowers are only leaves more fair 


glass, and they looked at them through 
it; then they saw how beautiful they 


| Cards of quality. really were. THE ROOT. 
| ar Ss Gold edges. ‘“‘T have heard them called the flowers Most roots are hidden in the ground, 
| eat of Winter,” said big Prue ‘‘There isa B ey Feothe oa pe aa” 
# 65 back designs. Artistic—stylish. little story about how the flowers com- And these belong to parasites. 
Delightful to play with. Pictorial, plained that they must all die when cold 
Whist, Euchre, Club and Poker series. weal er cate and Teter sce the Winter. THE STEM. 
= So then their spirits were allowed to 
: Also fashionable, new Initial series— cemie basic As. cnowhales.” The stem may be a stalk or vine, 
all letters. Illustrations sent free. That was a glorious Christmas. All Te frallest ollac Cece Sk 
Send 50c. per pack, for backsdesired. day the snow came down outside, and That’s ne’ obs storm of Winter broke. 


all day the big fire blazed, and 
the Christmas tree gleamed 
and shimmered and sparkled 
inside. Then, in the after- 
noon, there was a Christmas 
dinner that was quite as good 
as any of the other things, and 
after the dinner was over and 
they sat around the fire, the 
Chief Gardener said: 

“We have had a happy year 
I know it has been happy, for 
the time has gone so fast Now, 
I have a plan It was Prue 
who made me think of it. She 
said something not long ago, 
that I made into a little verse, 
about annuals, biennials and 
perennials Then Prue made 
one, too, about herbs and 
shrubs and trees. Now, I pro- 
pose that we each make some 
garden rhymes for New Year's 
Day, to tell in that way some- 
thing that has been learned 
during the year They must be 
short, and easy to remember ” 

‘“‘T never made any rhymes,’ 


f DuplicateWhist—played with Paine’s § 
f Whist Trays. 12-Tray set, $5,00; § 
f extra fine seal-pattern set, $10.00. 

Whist Lessons FREE with each set. 


Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages, 

Entertaining with C ards, 4 pages; Whist and Dup- 

42 ate Whist, 104 pages, each, p aper, l0c.; cloth, 24c. 
at Picket ditions Cine h or High Five, Heart 

Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan. 

each, paper, 5c.; cloth, 10c. ; 

We send all of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of 
price, if your dealer does not supply you. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
s Address Dept. 7. Cincinnati, U.S.A. Ff 


a-Pargifal 


ARK 


An American production of the highest pos- 
sible standard of merit, recommended for its 
durability, briliancy and softness; suitable 
for the existing style of dresses. 24 inches 
wide, in all colors and black, $1.00 per yard. 


THE PARAGON SILK COMPANY 
37 Greene Street New York 
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BE NU Rs WE TEACH | said Davy 
ce ’ ? ° ; 

A SE By MALL 7 I ll help you, ¥ said Prue 
Steady employment, ata large hor ghly It 5 just as easy 

competent nurse. We teach y ou t the mi st advas ea vi : So thev all agreed, and dur- : = a 
ern methods. Our ae sates holding good | 7! : 
earning good salaries. Write for fre | bing ing the holidays, when the chil- THE KIND OF A TREE THAT NORODY BUT SANTA 
different courses, including ena course for asokaass 4 of bs “a b eathe: SEY : 
Chieago Corres. School of Nursing, 816, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago ren were not busy with their CLAUS EVER RAISES. 
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THE LEAF. | : = 
| SS ee ee ee een “ 
A leaf has a stem, and of stipules a pair, 


The leaf has a blade, and of ribs one or more, 

While of veins and of veinlets it has many 
score. 

A leaf may be simple, or it may be com- 
pound, 

And a million small pores for its breathing 


= COMMUNITS 
iB) SILVER. Ge, 


. .; i. .” 
Though the stipules, we know, are often not Patek 


are found. 


THE FLOWER. 
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The blossom has a calyx 
That is very often green, 
And just above its sepals | 
The corolla bright is seen. 
And before the pretty petals 
May be stamens eight or nine— 
Slender filaments, and anthers 
To hold the pollen fine. 
While in the blossom’s centre 
Doth the sturdy pistil grow, 
With stigma and a style that leads 
To a seed cup just below. 


HOW PLANTS INCREASE. 


F rom seed and from runner, from stolon bent 
ow— 


From sucker and slip and from layer they 


grow— 
From bulb and from bulblet—from tuber and 
root, 
ae give us the flower and the grain and the 
rut. 


All thanks to the plants for the clothes that 


we wear— 

The food that we eat and the home that we 
share— 

For the air that we breathe and the fuel we 


urn— 
All thanks to the plants, ’tis our only return. 


Davy rather objected to the last line 
of these verses. He said that it was 
some return to take good care of plants, | 
especially in the hot Summer-time, 
when it was ever so much nicer to sit | 
in the shade. So another little rhyme 
was made, like this: 


A plant should have the sun and air 
And water, and the proper care. 

If it has these and doesn’t die, 
We'll reap the harvest by and by. 


Then, to end the day, they all sang a 
little song about the snowflakes that 
Jack Frost sends out of his gardens of 
Winter-time. 


i 
THE SNOWFLAKES, 
Jack Frost he makes the snowflakes; ; iq “r 
He paints the snowflakes white. | 
. 
| 
+ 


He sent them Christmas morning AVA | r, () N 


To make our landscape bright. 


For in the deepest Winter 
The world is bleak and bare— 
Jack frost he sends the snowflakes | 
To make our Winter fair. A @bristmas suggestion Community Silver has the quiet 
And so ends the story of a year, and of 


. dignity C “style” of the best Sterling. It is heavier than triple 
Its little garden. Also of Prue and 


Biple- is anteed for five-and-t ty years. 
Davy, who owned the little gardens, and G plated ( Piple. plus) and is pearan eed tor five “ re % : S 
of her who was called big Prue, and of bt W €edesire everyone to see this ware. oth the Avalon 
him who was called the Chief Gardener. . and FlowWer-de-Luce are undoubtedly sold in your town, but 


Other years will bring other gardens 


if not found readily we will send postpaid at these prices : 
and other Summers. Prue and Davy ws y 


will grow older, and learn more and 6 Teas. $2.00 6 Knives (hollow handle). $6.00 
More with each year that passes. But | t 1747 aie4 ae 
no year will ever be happier, and no 6 Forks, $4.00 6 (solid handle . $4.00 


gardens ever brighter, than those to | | . 1k . J 
Which we are now saying good-by. ONEIDA COMM UNITY, Lrp, ONEIDA, NY. 
THE END. Bay! eae a li Bea . 
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Anyone can learn ft easily in a few weeks. 
supply the demand for teleyraph operators, bookkeepers and 
stenogra nee No charge for tuition until position fs 


secure 


M 
428 Institute Bullding, 


4-thread 


hosiery 25” 


means fewer pairs to buy and 
less darning to do 


“Y KM” has double strength and twice 
the wear. Instead of one- or two-thread yarn, 
as used in other 25c. hosiery, the ‘YKM” is 
knit from yarn spun of four- threads of aces 
combed Egyptian lisle. Buying ‘“‘ YKM,” 
the price of the two-thread sort, is like oe 
ing two cents and getting four cents. 


Misses’ and Boys’ *‘ Y K M,”’ single or double knees, 


fine or Derby rib; medium or heavy. Sizes,6to1l0. Black, 
except medium, fine rib which comes in tan also. 


Men's ‘‘ YK M"’ Half-hoge, medium or heavy. Black, 
tan, red, pearl, mahogany, Tourist, navy blue, and Caclet 
blue. Plain, drop-stitch or embroidered. Sizes, 9to 114. 


Women's ‘‘YKM’’ Hose, medium weight. 
to 10. Black or tan. 


Look for the oe | Ss P ‘= * ware pair. If your 
dealer won’t st Ply ’”’ send 25c, for 
sample pair or $1 .50 for i ie (one or as- 
sorted colors). Delivery free. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘THE REASONS WHY" | 
‘““YKM"’ is the biggest 25c. worth in hosiery. 
Special Christmas Boxes 
York Knitting Mills Hosiery 


Three pairs Men’s ‘‘ Y K M ”’ 4-thread 
Drop-stitch Half-hose; navy blue, tanand 75° 
red; delivered to any address on receipt of 

Three pairs Men’s ‘*Y KM”? 4-thread 

Plain Half-hose; navy blue, tan and red; 75° 
delivered for ben oe 

Three pairs Men's ‘‘ YK M i Embroi- 

dered Half-hose; navy blue, eaaae ren TS 
delivered for “doa: 


In ordering atate plc 
DROP-STITCH, PLAIN « 


Sizes, 8 


tinly whether 

r EMBROIDERED, 

Three pairs Women’s ‘* Y K M"' Hose; two pairs 75 

black, l pair tan: delivered for..........00. C. 
If desir red, we a suppl ly ¢ Spore wp KES of 

six pairs ; 

or for men 









For aetna Slippers. Preferred 
by all ladies It ts sO easy to sew \ 
to.”’ Ask your dealer, or send 25 \j 


cents (with size) for pair postpaid 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co. 
Box C, Harttord, Cans: 


“Alaska § 
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LEARN = 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Write to-day for particulars. 
ICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


- TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
or SHORTHAND 


We are unable tu 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NEEDLEWORK 





CENTRE-PIECES 


in the way they are worked out. 





IN KENSINGTON 


EMBROIDERY 


HE two centre-pieces illustrated 
show great difference in the char- 
acter of the design and still more 

The 


CENTRE-PIECE IN ORCHIDS. 


first one is done in solid Kensington 
stitch, which almost every embroiderer 
knows, and is an orchid or lady-slip- 


per, worked up in 


greens, shad- 
ing almost to 
a white. The 
edge js but- 
tonholed in 
white silk. 

In the sec- 
ond centre 
the design is 
more unusual, 
as is also the 
method of 
working. One 
does not get 
from the illus- 
tration a true 
idea of this 
stvle of work, 
which is called 
“sketchy” 
Kensington in 
distinction 


from the solid 


embroidery; 
the picture 
cannotconvey 
the beauty 
of the color- 
ing, which 
is iridescent, 
and gives but 
little idea ot 


soft pinks and 


in honeycomb stitch, 


difference in light and_ shade. 


Sketchy Kensington is worked, as the 
term implies, just as an artist would 
make a sketch, groups of stitches tak- 


ing the place of the 
brush or pencil strokes, 
and the linen or back- 
ground showing 
through in places and 
serving as a high light. 

One of the grotesques 
has the body worked 
in blues and greens, 
while the head and 
neck feathers are soft 
purple, pinks and reds, 
the wings being in 
pinks and yellows. 

In the other dragon 
green and gold are 
the predominating col- 
ors, many of the oth- 
er colors, however, be- 
ing used so that the 
centre when completed 


forms -a harmonious 
whole. A few fancy 
stitches were  intro- 


duced, as will be seen 
by referring to the il- 
lustration. The tops of 
both wings are worked 
and seeding 


and satin stitch dotsare used in the body 


of one. 


The edge is simply turned back 


and hemmed with a quarter-inch hem. 


hy 


~ 
“4 -_ 





os 
52 mor ® 


CENTRE DECORATED WITH DRAGONS, 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 
KNITTED’ BABY 
SACK. 


ATERIALS RE- 
QUIRED: Two 
ounces of Saxony 

yarn and two heavy 
steel knitting - needles. 
This pretty little sack 
is worked in one piece 
and then sewed up under 
the arms and the sleeves. 
It is started at the bottom of the back, 
knitted up the back, across the shoul- 
ders and down the front to the bottom 
of the skirt and there bound off. The 
Sleeves are then knitted to the yoke 
before sewing up. 
Cast on 80 stitches. 
First row'.—Slip 1 stitch without knit- 
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AN ATTRACTIVE KNITTED BABY SACK. 


ting. This is to keep the edge from 
stretching. Knit the rest. 

Second row.—Slip 1, purl the rest. 

Third row.—Slip 1, knit 1%, then 
throw the yarn over the needle toward 
the left and knit 2 stitches off together*; 
repeat from * to *to the end. This 
makes 39 raised spots in the row. 

Fourth row.—Slip 1, knit the rest. 
These 4 rows are a pattern row, and are 
repeated 21 times, so that there are 
21 rows of raised spots, which 1s the 
length of the skirt. 

YoKEe — First row.— 
Slip 1, knit 1 * purl 2, 
knit 2* to the end. 

Second row. — Slip 1, 
purl 1 *knit 2, purl 2* 
to the end. 

Alternate the 2 rows 
which make ribs for 20 





for the neck. Knit off 
the other 25 same as be- 
fore. On these 25 work 
20 rows for the shoulder. 
On the needle toward the 
neck cast on 15 stitches 
for the front yoke. Work 
20 rows on this. 

Next work 21 pattern 
rows for the skirt and 
bind off loosely. Now 
take up the stitches of 
the other shoulder and 
work to correspond. 

SLEEVEs.—Over the 60 rows of nbs 
on the yoke take up 64 stitches on the 
needle, taking up the 4 extra on the top of 
the shoulder. On this work 21 pattern 
rows. For the cuff work 15 rows of mb- 
bing like the yoke. 

Co_tar.—Around the neck draw out 
the stitches as long as the 
ribbon is wide that is to 
be drawn through. On 
this work 15 rows of ribs 


same as yoke. Sew to- 
id a 
fe 
a, SA , . 
ae ‘\ ~ &£ 
- : / 
ew 


gether on wrong side and 
with the crochet-needle 
work on a narrow border. 

First row.—At regular 
intervals make 3 doubles 
in a group with I alone 
between each group. 

Second row.—Picots across, made of 
3 chain and a single in centre of each 
group of 3, and also over the double 
standing alone. 


CROCHETED BABY SHOES. 


These pretty little crocheted shoes 
are made with pink Saxony. 

Begin by making a chain of 19; turn. 

Furst row.—1 s. c. 
chain-stitches. 


in each of the 





Full Length—Full Weight 


16 oz. to the pound is the guarantee on 


LION BRAND 
YARN 


Weigh what you buy for a pound of yarn, 
it may unpleasantly surprise you. 


The Mark of Quality 
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Made of the finest wool, soft and even in 
texture, brilliant and permanent in dye. 
Winds off without clinging or matting. 

As your work is so much of an item it will 
pay you to use Lion Brand Yarn 
and be sure of good wearing and service- 
able garments. 


Sold by best dealers. 


On receipt of 4 cents for postage and five 
wrappers from Lion Brand Yarns, will send 
our great $1,000 Prize Book, contain- 
ing latest and best designs for knitting and 
crocheting—complete, practical. 


LION YARN CO., Dept. I, 
408 Broadway, New York 


Petticoat 


at Same Price as Old Style Petti- 

coat. Something entirely new, hy- 

gienic, stylish and sensible for Fall 

shows a and Winter Wear; forall occasions. 
cust Rn Nothing else like it. Body knitted 
$2.50 te of fine worsted yarn, light and 
warm. Glove fitting, very elastic. 
Fashionably shaped, deep, flare 
flounce made of silk, mohair or 
mercerized sateen. It improves 
fit of gowns by dispensing with 
extra folds around waist and 
hips. Saves wearing flannel 
underskirt or tights. Hangs 
evenly,neversags. All black. 
Leading dealers sell ‘* Knit- 

top” Petticoats. If yours 

does not, order direct 

from us, giving length 

of skirt desired. 

P Prices from §1.00 to 

$10.00 each according 

~ toquality. Our petticoat 

booklet, free, if you mention 

your dealer's name, showing 

newest designs. Write for it 


’ KLEIN, 178 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


(express 
prepaid) 
* Knit- 
top ne 
Petti- 
coat 
with fine 
mercer- 
ized 
sateen 
flounce. 


y 
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TOWS. Coin or 8c. stamps ~ ta May 

Twenty-first row.— Knit 
off 25 stitches same as eer) STITCH é RIPPER of pick- 
ing out machine stit hing. It ’ Sore nal Puller. Picks up 


before and string them 
ona thread for a shoul- 
der. Now bind off 30 ‘ 


t stit: he linus ids for bemstitching, 
easily, quickly Favorite No. 3, French Enamel Handle, 35c. 
Silver Mounted Handle, 50c. Mioneviack. AGENTS WANTED. 
A B DeMERRITT, 97 PORTLAND STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


and pulls out 


CROCHETED BABY SHOES. 
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GORSETS 


STYLE 
123 


Low Front 
Long Hip. 
Extra qual- 
ity Sterling 
Cloth. 
Wide Lace 
Trimm ing 
with Silk 
Bow. 
White and 
Drab. 
Style 556. 
Same Shape as above. Extra 
quality linen finish Batiste. 
Sent by mail, charges paid, 
for $1.50, if not for ate by 
your local dealer. State 
which material desired. 


200 Other Styles, $1 to $5 


We claim to have one of the largest and best equipped 
factories for inaking popular priced corsets in America and 
put more value into them and can afford to sell at a less 
profit because we make and sell so many 

rhe materials used are the best imported and domestic 
fabrics. Our immense success is also largely due to the 
fact that we have given more painstaking attention to the 

orrectness, beauty and comfort of our styles and models 
than is given outside of Paris. 


BEAUTIFUL ART PANEL FREE 


We will give to every lady who 
art panel of ** American Beauty Roses 
ings (without bearing any advertisement) 
1 st famous flower painter, pase habe ngpre. 

¥ to obtain it mailed free, postpa 


OUR NOVEL CONTEST FOR CORSET SALESLADIES 


yntest « oem interest to corset 
ds Merchants 


ita handsome 
‘in exquisite color- 
done by the 
Write us 


reqpucsts 


We have fInau urated & ¢ 


esladies ind On 


$f, 000.00 IN REWARDS 


We will give rewards amounting to $1,000.00 to corset 
Salesladies selling the greatest number of American Beauty 
Corsets from Sept. Ist to Dec. Sist, 1904 a 

By our plan Salesla: dies in towns of 200 or more stand an 

equal chance with those in cities of 500,000 and over as we 
have divided and equailz ed te wns and cities into ten 
lasses according to population. Our plan also includes 
large rewards to the Meri h ea whose Saleslacies sell the 
most American Beauty Corsets apd also comprises rewards 
to Merchants and Salesladies who have not as yet handled 
these corsets. 

We would like the 
unique plan to all in 


nding details of our 
ts and Salesladies 


privilege 
terested 


: Ro MAKERS 
pe TUGLY os . 


New Toilet Preparations 
from Paris The Cream 


LA REINE DES CREMES biave: graces 









LA POUDRE deRizala Reine | 8 foun 
des Cremes will dissolve 





LE SAVON a la Reine des Cremes |!2 water. 
C7 A sam- 

Different sized jars of Cream, 50c., 75c., $1.50, | ple jar of the 
$2.75, $3.75. Small box Powder,7Ac. Large box. Cisne or 
$1.25. Soap, 30c. cake; box of 3 cakes, 75c" sample box 
Manufactured expressly for usin Paria, and of Powder, 
for sale exclusively in tho United States, by Sent Pree to 


JOSEPH HORNE CO.,Pittsburg,Pn. | S2Y Mddress. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


offeredin HUMAN HAIR 
2-02. 22-in. Switch, - $1.00 
22-in, “Wavy Switch, 2.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price only. Money back ff 
misrepresenter!, Onur rcfer- 
ences any bank in Chicago 


MISS i. DeLEON, 











Wuvy Pompadour, $1.35. 














1025 Opera House Rullding, CHICAGO 


KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
( Continued ) 


Second row.—Turn; 1 s. c. in each 
of first 9 stitches, taking back of stitch 
only, 3s. c. in next and 1s. c. 1n each of 
the remaining 9 stitches. Turn; Is. c. 
in each s. c. of preceding row. 

Alternate these rows, widening in 
the middle of row in every other or 





A NOVEL RATTLE, 


2d row, putting a plain row between. 
Repeat until there are 29 rows or 
1414 ridges, then chain 10 and turn. 


Work 9 c. on chain and continue 
down the previous row. Make 20 
more rows. Work back on 14 stitches. 
Turn and work back. Turn; work 


back entire length. Work back again 


'and then work back on 14 stitches. 
Work back; work back full length, and 
~work back and forth, making 11 ridges 


counting from the short row. The 
short rows serve to widenon the sole. 

Bind off. Sew to other correspond- 
ing part, leaving 9 s.c. at top of row for 
lacing. 

Begin at top of instep and make 1 
half-crochet, 1 ch., 1 h. c., ete., along 
the added length to form space for rib- 


_bon to lace up, and there should be 7 


Spaces. Continue around top of shoe 


'and down other side, having 7 spaces 


on the opposite side, or as many as 
necessary to make work neither too 
tight nor too loose, allowing plenty of 
room to stretch in putting the foot in. 

Lace up with baby ribbon in front 
and tie at the top. Runa second nib- 
bon around top of shoes and tie in front 
at same place. 

BorpDER.—1 ch. of 2 d.c., 1 ch., 2d. 
c. in Ist, 3d, 5th and every alternate 
space; 13 shells in all. Turn. 

Make 3 rows of shells in all. Finish 
with silk as follows: Catch silk with s. 
c.at Ist holein top where ribbon runs; 
ch. 2, catch in side of shell, ch. 2, S. Cc. 
in side of next shell above, ch. 2, s. c. 
in side of next shell above, chi 2, make 
5d.c. in top of Ist shell in top row. 
Ch. 2, 1 s. c. in between Ist and 2d 
Shell on top row; ch. 2, 1s. c. between 
Ist and 2d shell in 2d row; ch. 2,15 
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In ordering state bust and waist measurements plainly. 
Saker bears the name ‘* Lamkote."’ 


for ladies and c 





Made of Nicolai Persian Lamb 

Cloth lined with Skinner’s Satin 
7) tatceeuieely. embodying style 
-f and fit and meeting every need 
of fashion and comfort. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


If not in your town, delivered 
express prepaid, with priv ilewe 
of examination and 2 days’ trial, 


$22.50 


High storm collar and full 
reefer front and cuffs trimmed 
with Sable blended Bisam fur. 

Nicolai Persian lamb cloth 
is wonderfully fine in appear- 
ance, resembling Persian 
Lamb so closely that experts 
mistake it for the genuine fur. 
Permanently lustrous and 
closely curled. 










Our years of experience in manufactur- 
ing garments for women insures a perfect 
fit. We know we can please you and there- 
fore are willing to make the coat to your 
measure and send it on approval if net on 
sale in your town. 


Money Refunded if Not t Satisfactory 


Every 
Look for it. Send for 
klet showing various styles of Persian Lamb Cloth Garments 
fildren. Address 


NATIONAL FABRIC CO. 


34 Monroe Street (Palmer House Block), Chicago, IL 











Comfort 


Elegance 
and 


Ease 


${ 50 


Delivered 


Felt Romeos 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur bound. 
Soles of noiseless belting leather. 


Colors: Black, 
rey Green, : Bie and Wine. 


fi . 22, showing many new styles 


Re d, 


Brown, 


DANIEL ‘GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


119 West 23d Street, New York 
MAP OF 
THE V/ORLD 25c. 


A beautiful map, valuable for reference, printed 
on heavy paper, 42x64 inches, mounted on 


rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our new 


Rail- 
Railway Lines and 
atures of Japan, China, Manchuria, 
vw Far East. = nt on receipt of 
23 stamps by W. B. KNISKE RN, 
P. T. M., CuicaGco, ILL. Chic: io & North- 
Western Railway. 


Bosse ssions, the Trans-Siberian 
ific Ocean Cables, 


island 
way, P: 
other fe 
Korea and tl} 


25 cents 1n 





IT COSTS NOTHING TO TR 


charge, of our Todlet Requisites and FlavoringjExtracts 
make a good income selling them to the best people. Writeatonceto 


THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, Box ‘‘53-A,’’ Cleveland, 0. 


Wewill send you 
outfit, without 
. Youcan 








The Delineator 





When a woman will she 
will, and when she 


won’t she won’t 


Women WILL have 
this peerless Silk and 
Wool Dress Fabric, 


and they won ’t have 
any other. 


“Lansdowne” 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 
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Ease and Elegance 


are invariably combined in « 
Sacques, Robes and Wreboerk nt 


SWISS EIDER 


Soft and light, graceful and 
beautiful in pattern and design. 
Continental 
Comfort samen 
in Swiss Eider, Eiderdow pany: 
nelette, etc., are the ake ti n of 
women's negligee wear. We make 
the garment entire, from weaving 
to wearing; one artistic supervi 
sion throughout. Our trade imark 


(oMFORT (dja) (J ARMENTS 


is the unfailing warrant of highest 
grade. Ask your dealer, or send 
for our style Book C—containing 
Newest designs of Comfort fash- 
ions. Mailed free. 


Leicester & Continental Mills Co., Inc. 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


clasps and unclasps easily. 
Holds firmly until inten- 
tionally released. Easy to 
sew on and does not cut 
the thread. It is 


‘The oe that Holds ’’ 


Price 10c. per dozen at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t them send us his name and three 2-cent 
stamps for sample card of one dozen perfect 
garment fasteners. Address 

Wire Ball Fastener Co., Dept. B, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


The trade supp!led by 
Dieekerhboff, Rafflcer & Co., 364 Broadway, New York 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and Engraved. Up-to-date 
c styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visitin 
ards? Gets, Samples and valuable booklet, “Wedding Etiquette,” 


FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 626 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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KNITTING AND CROCHETING. 
(Concluded ) 


c. between Ist and 2d shell of first row 
of shells made; ch. 2, catch in the chain 
where the holes for ribbon are made, 
ch. 2, 1s. c. in space between Ist and 
2d shell of first row; ch. 2, catch 
between Ist and 2d shell of second 
row, ch. 2, catch between Ist and 2d 
shell of third row, ch. 2, 5d.c.in 2d 
shell of top row. Continue around 
the top of shoe and work down the side 
of the 3 shells at end as in beginning. 
Sew carefully to a No. 4 sole. 


A NOVEL CROCHETED RATTLE. 


Begin by making a chain of 30 and on 
this work 15 rows of Afghan stitch. 

Take up each of these upright stitches 
and draw a loop through it, leaving each 
loop on the hook, then work back. 

When the 15 rows are completed. 
break the thread and begin again on the 
other end, so that the wrong side of the 


Afghan stitch will be on the right side of | 


the single crochet. Make four rows of | 
single crochet and with each ee 
make two loops thus: Wind the wool 
twice around the first finger and pass 
the hook between the wind-overs and 
the finger, and draw a loop through; 
throw the wool over the hook and draw 
through the two loops, still holding the 
wind-overs on the finger and make a 
single crochet in the next stitch. Slip 
off the wind-overs and repeat to the end. 


. When the 4 rows are done break the wool. 


Start again at the twelfth stitch for a 
new row and work 7 stitches and then 
turn and make a second row of 7. 

This is all done in the loop single cro- 
chet, and the rows are widened onc stitch 
at each end every other row and caught 
to the main strip at both ends, thus mak- 
ing a sort of cap. Continue working 
back and forth until the end of the strip 
has been reached, and then finish withone 
row of single crochet without the loops. 


Take an ordinary rubber rattle with a | 


ring at the end of the handle and wind 
the handle with strands of the floss. 
Use the plain part of the crocheted piece 
for the face, joining the two ends to- 
gether to form a circle. This raised 
place will form the nose, and should be 
padded out with cotton to make it firm. 
The point of the nose and mouth are 
made of black wool, and two shiny black 
shoe buttons do service for eyes. The 
top of the head is well padded with cot- 
ton, and two half-circle pieces (begin 
with 6 loop s c and work 5 rows, hav- 
ing 10 1. s. c. in the last row) are sewed 
in position for ears A bunch of loops 
is sewed in the middle of the forehead to 
give a true French poodle effect. After 
this has been done, place the rattle inside 


and pad out the rest of the space with | 


cotton wool, and then overhand the strip 
together (the seam should come just 
under the nose) and draw close around 
the handle. 

A bow of white ribbon is placed at 
the left side, and about covers this seam, 
and a knot of pink and green wool 
fastens the bow in place. 
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| Find the Foster Girl 


ONE LOOKS RIGHT AND FEELS 
RIGHT — THE OTHER DOESN'T 





As a woman of good taste, she knows by 
| experience that 


tte Foster 


PATENTED DEC. 5S, 1899, 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


lends symmetry and grace to her figure— 
that it produces a more perfect fit of corset 


and graceful hang of skirt. It holds the 
hose taut, yet without tension, and does not 
tear the flimsiest fabric. It reduces the 
prominence of the abdomen and helps give 
grace and poise to the imperfect figure. 
The Foster comes in many styles and colors. 
Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web, $ .50 


Very Strong Silk Frill,. .....-. .75 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord, ...... 1.00 
Heavy Silk Doubie Friil, Oe tie re 1.25 
Silk Suspended Web, ......-. 1.50 


At all dealers, or 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN 
(Sole Agent for the U. &.) 


47 MERCER STREET, NEW YORE 


© BD Gieteet Bette On, Teremne Gomete (he Agee Or Coma 


A large Photo-Etching of the * Foster Girl,'' ready for fram- 
ing, without advertisement, will be sent free with all mail orders 


A Better Hose Supporter Can Not be Made 
vv 
Tue NAME 1S ON THE BUCKLES” 
















SUFFOLK 
Sanitary Fleece Blankets 


are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior 
to woolen blankets in many respects, and indis- 
pensable for immediate use. 
Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 
Pure white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 
If not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 
with de: iler’ S name, and we will Se snd vou by 

nee paid express one sample pair. Write to-day 


FLANOLA MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 3094, Boston, Mass. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 
eee LE ME NT CATALOGUE 
. r\ ] te; 


g Art Needlework Designs 


ft Per riorat ed Pat- 
t mined ind mitered 
oa Art Fabr nd other Fancy 

ty WV Supy It's FREE. 


f 





LHe: M. J; CU NNING CO. 
541 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0 





CLUNY 
LACE 


MAKE YOUR OWN LACE 


A New Industry—Lace Making At Home 


Do You Want To Make Money? 


A sure income can be earned at 
home with this Little Loom 


With it can be woven the most beautiful Cluny 
Lace, also other fine Jaces, such as Brussels, 
Smyrna, Guipure, Mechlin, Valenciennes, etc., 
something never done to any extent in America 
before. This little loom isa recent invention. It 
is a beautiful lttle machine, 
an ornament to any Jady’s 
home. Theoperation of 
ai it is very simple and 
ve ( RASS easily learned from 

LEA ERIN the book of in- 
es ARAN " WS structions 
Veen’ s 5 eee || \N ON which accom- 


RTS panies it. 











ai 


~ 


The work is 
very fascinat- 
ing, much 
more so than 


THE PRINCESS LACE LOOM 
Embroidery, at which so many ladies devote the 


greater portion of theirsparetime. It affords a 
Dine pastime for ladies of leisure, making beau- 

ul laces for their own use, and for presents to 
relatives and friends. And to ladies living at home, 
who wish to earn money, it offers a golden oppor- 
tunity with which to do so, as 


WE GUARANTEE A MARKET 
FOR ALL LACE SENT US 


ag one who purchases one of these Looms. 
e Laces made upon this Loom are real Lace. 
Equal to the finest imported hand-made Lace. 
With each Loom a Large assortment of beautiful 
Lace Patterns is furnished, also a set of bobbins, 
ready for work. Although these Looms have 
only been upon the market about two years, we 
have sold many thousands of them, and they 
have made 
friends where- 
ever sold; we 
are daily re- 
ceiving large 
numbers of 
com plimen- 
tary letters 
praising them 
in the highest 
terms, sayin 
how wel — 

leased the writers are, and how easily they have 
earned to use them. It isour desire to place one 
of these Looms in every refined home ir. this 
country, and, judging from the large number 
already sold, and the satisfaction they are giv- 
ing our customers, we feel that we shall accom- 
plish this result, especially as 


THE PRICE OF THE LOOM 


is so low that every lady, even of the most mod- 





| 


erate means, can afford to own one of them. 


Upon request we 
will send you free of 
charge our new book, 
 ‘‘Practical Lace 
WS) Making,’’ which is 
handsomely illus- 
trated with cuts of 
Ss beautiful Laces, and 
“*84 contains a complete 
history of the Lace 
Making Art from its 
beginning down to 
the present day, to- 
gether with a full de- 
scription of this 
wonderful little 
Loom, the manner in 
which the Lace is 
woven, etc., in fact, 
everything you want 





once; do not delay. Address 
TORCHON LACE CO., Book Dept. A. St.Louis. Mo. 


to know. Write at | 


MODERN L4 


HANDKERCHIEFS IN 
PRINCESS LOUISE LACE. 


N the search for useful 
| and dainty articles 
which are suitable gifts 
for a woman, one's 
thoughts usually turn to 
handkerchiefs as among 
the most appropriate. 
With the introduction 
of the Princess Louise lace, 


which employs all the varieties of Duch- 
esse braids in its construction, we have 
lace-trimmed handkerchiefs that have all 


the marks of 

the real lace 
ones, and still can 
be made at home 
at small expense by 


the amateur lace-maker Gees V 


In the first illustration a 
little more than a quarter of 
the handkerchief is shown, so 
that the stitches may be more 
readily deciphered. Three varie- 


rey 


sek 
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‘ties of braid, with also the filling or 
background braid, are combined with 


—_—- — -~ ——— IE 


~“S . = ‘4 ’ % ; - . 
double and SRS 
single mesh od 

: . XY y : ’ 
stitch and Y Sia Nr 
short twisted Gos 
bars which St hg 
nect the two straight 
pieces of braid at each 
side of the 
upper fle WwW 


con- 


corners. The 


erin each corner o! 


the handkerchief has its centre re 


filled with squares made of crossed 
bars of thread, with a spider woven 
around the centre of each cross. 
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FIG. I. 
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C-MAKING 


The second handker- 
chief has a much deeper 
border and a more elab- 
orate appearance, though 
there is little if any more 
work. The double-mesh 
stitch is again used, but 
the corner spaces are 
filled with rows of small 
buttonhole stitches, done 
around the opening 1in- 
stead of back and forth: 


in each stitch the thread is slightly 
twisted, so that the openings are square 
instead of .round, as in the mesh stitch. 





In the exact 
centre a spider- 

web is. worked. 
Figure Ill. shows 
another deep lace edge, 
and the design is formed 
of tiny roses and leaves, 

the former having spider- 
webs in the centre. The large 
rose in the top of the corner is 
filled with the double-mesh stitch. 





FIG. NI. 


Again, in the last illustration, only a 


portion of the handkerchief is shown, 


aT ole a ira 
ae es .. we. oe . «% . ak 
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ey 


ra and the 
( detail is so 
&) clear that the 
ey stitches need no 
explanation. Tiny 
hand-made rings are 
placed in the centre of 
the small flowers, and the 
whole effect is very lacy. 
We are indebted to Sara Had- 
ley, professional lace maker, 34 
W., 22d St., N. Y., for the designs 
which are contained in this article. 


The Deltneator 


USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE BAGS 


EVEN BAGS, large and small and 

S designed for various purposes, are 

here illustrated and described and 

will provide helpful suggestions for gifts 
for the holiday scason. 

In the bag pictured at the first il- 
lustration — when closed it resembles 
six purplc pansies—there are six small 
bags, made with the outer side in bro- 
caded silk in pansy colors and the inner 
side of plain laven- 
der silk. Each bag 
has two lavendersilk 
drawing-cords and 
tassels. The bags are 
sewed together on 


bottom up each side to within several 
inches of the top. Here the sides are 
fastened in a plaited effect, trimmed 
with a gimp ornament and tassels, and 
the open seams are covered with gold 
gimp. The two sides of the top are 
turned over a gilt gimp-covered hoop and 
sewed in place. Each hoop is separate. 


This bag is roomy enough to hold large 
pieces of 


sewing, yet sufficiently 
attractive to make a 
charming gift. 

The fifth illustra- 
tion shows a way of 
using a homely ma- 
terial with very sat- 







the sides and at the 
bottom to aé six- 
sided piece of card- 


I.—BAG IN 
SHAPE OF 
PANSIES. 


ed with lav- 
ender silk. 

Illustra- 
tion II. por- 
travs an 
opera-glass 
bag made of heavy brocaded satin, with 
the design, which in this case is a large 
conventionalized flower and leaf, out- 
lined in gold beads and spangles. It is 
lined with soft white satin, and both 
lining and outside are plaited together, 
the raw edges being first turned inside, 
and sewed to a gold bag top which has 
a chain handle. 

A large bag, that may be used for 
laundry, stockings or sewing, is shown 
next. It is made of a large square of 
pink-and-green flowered cretonne, with 
the sides gracefully brought up in two 
plaits that form a point in the bottom of 
the bag and make pretty double corners 
on the sides. The top is gathered overa 
hoop and wide pink ribbons are fastened 
to the sides and finished with bows at 
the top and sides, 

The bag pictured at illustration IV. is 
made of a rich old-fashioned piece of 
deep cream-colored and gold rep silk 
with wide stripes of pale green and gilt. 
One long piece is gathered from the 


Il.—BAG WITH DESIGN OUTr 
LINED IN BEADS AND 
SPANGLES. 
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board cover- 


isfactory results, for 
the bag illustrated is 
made of ordinary 
white shoe-strings or 
corset laces. 

The following ma- 
terials are required: 


III.—LARGE CRETONNE BAG. 


Twenty white tubular shoestrings, two 
yards of white Liberty satin ribbon an 
inch and a half wide, a quarter of a 
yard of white Liberty satin and a piece 
of cardboard six inches wide and eight 
inches long. 

One inch from the top of the card- 
board and on both sides of it cut a notch 
to hold the ribbon. Cut the ribbon in 
two equal parts, and fold each piece in 
the middle, placing the folds in the 
notches that were cut for the purpose, 
and tie them securely on both sides 
It will be observed that this forms the 
double draw-string necessary to open 
and close the finished bag, and also forms 
a foundation upon which the shoestrings 
are to be placed. Each onc is tied in 
position, ten on a side and about two 
inches from the satin-covered end. This 
knot is afterward removed and the ends 
ravelled out to form a fringe, 
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~ Christmas Time 
1s Music Time 


Holiday harmony 
will be perfect, the 


beauty and durability, 
it stands single and supreme. 


_ siveness, 


. 

joy of giving and re- ; 

ceiving complete, if §& 

Yule-tide brings a new } 

A. B. Chase piano. | 

It has a pure, sweet, 
individual tone, mellowed , 

and refined by long years of : 
perfecting. In delightful respon- f 
’ 


Praised and purchased by the 
highest musical authorities and § 
; royally welcomed in the best : 

Send f ir beautif us ! booklet, / 


American homes. 
A. B. Chase Pianos in Fine Homes.” 


; THE A. B. CHASE Co. 
Fs Dept. D Norwalk, Ohio 


J; 


The Columbia Book of Yarns is a valuable 
book for any woman whether or not she knows 
how to knit. Tells how to make many beautiful 
things, shows the variqus stitches and contains 
illustrations of 80 different articles. Worth $1, 
but your dealer and we sell it for 15 cents. 

The information it contains about COLUMBIA 
YARNS is also valuable. The best yarns and 


the cheapest in the end. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





IDEAL “Incubator f = 


t re il jaran- 


| Made by 
the Man 
Who Knows. 


‘Box 58, Freeport, IL 









d. “MILLER CO., 


> You can- 

not place 

ree more pleasantly or 

astingly in the thoughts of 

husband, brother, father or friend than by 
ending his shaving troubles. 


Give hima 


Gillette Safety Razor 


—the safety that is a safety and the razor that 
is areal razor. It enables any man to shave 
himself at home in a minute and in cleanly 
comfort with 


No Stropping or Honing 


) Impossible to cut one's self or irritate the 


face. The Gillette has twelve double edged 
blades; each blade is perfectly tempered 
and glass hardened: gives from ten to thirty 
perfect shaves. Case and blades packed 
and sealed direct from factory showing 
them to be new. Six new blades at no cost 
to you. Additional !:lades at nominal cost. 
If the Gillette doesn't give perfect satisfac- 
tion you may have your 


Money Back after 30 Days’ Trial 


Gillette Razor, triple plated silver, with blaces, leather case, 
sent prepaid $5.00, will save 5 times its cost the first year. 


Special Gift Gillette. 
ruple gold plate Gillette Razor, in elegant 


20-year guaranteed heavy quad- 


case, $10.00. 


Same, in fine Morocco case with name gilded on case and 
engraved on razor handle, a magnificent present, $12.00. 
Ask your dealer; If he doesn't sel! It send direct to-day 


Our Interesting booklet malled free 


The Gillette Sales Co., 1622 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


References: Continental Nat. Bank ; 













fh Sponges 


| (F ITS MADE OF RUBBER WE HAVE IT. 


clalties, Rugs, 


your purchases and refund what you pay, if upon ex- 
amination you find our goods unsatisfactory. 
é B 4 
Every SAMI $11 cthoula Have oui large, hand some- 


ly tllustrated catalogue, sent 


i India Rubber Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. 
Me i inet I RN 


Chicago Nat. Bank, 
Chicago; Dun's ard Bradatrect's 





A 2-Quart Hot 
Water Battle... Uc, 


Postage Paid, Guaranteed, Re- 

turn it if you don’t like it. 

We Refund Your Money. 
There is an enormous profit made on 
RUBBER GOODS and we divide this 
profit with you. We have every con- 
ceivalile article nade of rubber—Water 
Bottles, Pillows, Atomizers, Baby Spe 
Brushes, Elastic Goods, Gloves anil 
We positively save you much money on 


Sree. Write to-day. 


lessing Incleed tothe woma 


with red, roughened skin, to 


whom a decollet iin 


te gown is 

possible. This delightful 
Toilet Necessity 
and make 
and velvety 


freshens 
oth 
uaa 


soothes, 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Dept. H, 12 
















USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE BAGS 
( Continued ) 


The weaving is begun on two strings, 
which are held firmly between the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand. 
With the right hand the right string is 
placed over the left string to form an 
upward-turning loop, and it should be 
held in place by the left thumb. The 
left string is carried over the right string 
with the right hand below the covering 
of the new loop and placed under the 
right string above the covering of the 
loop first made; continue its course over 
the upper curve of the loop and lead it 
under the left string that appears under 
the loop. Both ends are pulled firmly 
and the woven block is completed. The 
same process is followed with the next 
two strings, and so on until all the 
strings on both sides are started. 

The succeeding rows are accomplished 
in the same manner, taking one string 





IV.—A ROOMY WORK-BAG. 


from the right-hand knot and one from 
the left-hand knot to form the pairs of 
strings to be knotted together. This 
mode will produce the diagonal lines of 
knots running both ways through the 
little open spaces between them. In 
working the threads downward keep 
them untwisted so as to give each knot 
a flat appearance. Continue to the 
lower edge of the bag, and there should 
be eighteen rows of blocks; however, the 
number may vary with the length of 
the shoestrings, which should be secured 
as long as possible. 

The ends of the laces are cut close, 
sewed over firmly with sewing cotton and 
turned to the inside of the bag, and the 
knots along the edges are tacked to- 
gether to form the lower edge of the bag. 

The ribbons at the top are untied and 
the cardboard removed, and it will add 
to the security to tack the ravelled ends 
to the knots with cotton. The silk is 
seamed into a bag and placed inside and 
the edge turned under and hemmed to 
the strings. The ribbons are tied in bows 
at the sides and the bag is completed. 
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A receptacle for one’s fancy-work 
which is easily made is pictured in il- 
lustration VI. Secure one yard of 
pompadour silk, the same quantity of 


‘ pale-pink taffeta silk, two yards of pink 


silk cord, a small quantity of pink em- 
broidery silk, and two circular pieces 
of cardboard seven inches in diameter. 

Cover one piece of cardboard with 
pompadour silk and the other with the 





\.~ A BAG MADE FROM SHOESTRINGS. 


taffeta, even the materials, and cut each 
piece of silk that remains in two 
pieces; join the pompadour silk together 
with brier-stitching of pink embroidery 
silk. The taffeta is seamed together. 
The top of the bag is shaped in six round- 
ing scollops, cut to the depth of five 
inches. The bag is turned wrong side out 
and machine-stitched around the scol- 
loped edge, turned and gently pressed. 





VI.—POMPADOUR WORK-BAG. 


Insert the bag evenly between the 
two pieces of covered cardboard and 
sew firmly around the edge. A casing 
is made for the ribbon by placing two 
rows of brier-stitching of the embroid- 
ery silk an inch and a half apart at the 
base of the scollops. 

The cord is cut in two pieces and run 
through the casing, each piece in the 
opposite direction, so as to provide for 
the opening and closing of the bag. 


The Delineator 


A bag that may be made of a ma- 
terial to match one’s costume is shown 
at the next illustration It is embroid- 
red in leaves and flowers in satin-stitch 
and then gathered to a purse top, with 
over an inch of the hem of the bag above 
the top. The handles are of ribbon, 





VII.—A BAG MADE OF MATERIAL 
TO MATCH THE COSTUME. 


and ribbons are run through the side, 
but the bag is closed by the purse top. 

Illustration VIII.shows another opera 
bag. It is made by sewing up on three 
sides a piece of material twice as long as 
the length desired for the bag. Turn on 
the right side and press the seams neatly 





VIII.—ANOTHER OPERA BAG. 


and sew up the open end. Then turn - 


half the bag into the other half, sew a 
place for the draw-string over an inch 
below the edge and run a ribbon through 


each side, to form double handles to © 


hang over the arm. On each corner 
are pieces cut from Oriental bands. 
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“THE ONLY WAY <Not READY-MADE 


Stylish Winter Suits 


made to the measurements of each 
individual customer (we carry 
nothing ready-made). e 


$10°$35 


Sixteen years ago we introduced 
our now famous system of making 
women’s tailored garments to 
order by mail, and to-day every 
section of the United States lays 
tribute to our facilities. 

With our handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue, containing 120 
of the most approved New York 
styles, and samples from our 
stock of over 400 guaranteed 
materials, all sent FREE on re- 
quest, you can leisurely select 
at home any style, or combina- 
tion of styles, you may fancy. 
Send us your measurements 
according to our simple meas- 
urement chart sent with the 
catalogue. Zhe garment will 
be made to your individual 
figure, guaranteed to fit you, 
and shipped within a week. 


You Take Absolutely 
No Risk 


for if you are not perfectly 
satisfied with the garment | 
we make for you, we refund Ca mm if f 
your money as cheerfully AP } 
as we accept it. % : 


THESE ARE THE PRICES THAT BRING US THE BUSINESS : 


Tailor-made Suits . . $10 to $35 | Fall and Winter Jackets . $10 to $25 
New “Lohengrin” Suits $15 to $35 Long Coats, “Tourist Models,” $12 to $25 
Skirts of exclusive designs $4to $15 Rain Coats. . . . . G2to$Z 


We prepay express charges on your garment to any part of the United States. 


Over 200,000 pleased and satisfied customers is the record we proudly point to; doesn’t 
that justify us in declaring that we KNOW we can please and satisfy YOU ? 


EVERY FIRST ORDER WE SHIP OUT WINS FOR US ANOTHER PERMANENT CUSTOMER 


You won’t want to go back to dressmakers or ready-made goods after experiencing the 
pleasure of wearing our made-to-measure garments and noting the admiration they evoke. 


OUR STYLES ARE SO SMARTLY ABREAST OF NEW YORK’S LATEST that they oftenappear 


in our catalogue long before others wake up to them; and as we make every garment to order 
s 


You’re not apt to meet a neighbor wearing 
a garment like yours—if we make yours 
























LET’S SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUE, ANYHOW. We mail it FREE to any part of the United States 

onrequest. Along with it goesa liberal assortment of eunpies of our up-to-date fabrics in all the newest weaves, 

patterns and colors. You’ll be delighted with them, as they show you what New York ts wearing and how it 
vm 


Ask for catalogue No. 33, and kindly state whether you wish sa ples for a suit, skirt or cloak; 


1s Wearing it. : ' 
You will get them by return mail. 


also mention colors desired. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only Established 16 Years No Agents or Branches 
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LL the leading styles for 
street and evening wear 
OF THE CELEBRATED 





SUEDE and GLACE 
GLOVES. 


STREET GLOVES: 


Suede, $1.75 and §2. Glace, $2 pair. 


Mail Orders have careful attention. 





The Genuine Reynier Gloves bear 
the above trade mark, without which 
absolutely none are genuine. 


Lord &§ Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Fifth Avenue, Nineteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Reliance 






















A Waist, Skirt, *& 
Light Corset and 
Corset Cover Com- 
bined in one Comfort- 
able, Well-Fitting 


THIS DRESS 
of fine flannel- 


gray, blue or 


= sent pre- 
Garment. paid for 
A New ‘dea and already a 


favorite wherever known. 


The best house dresses 
made, because they 















give a shapely appear- 
ance with or without 
orsels The light 
corset Stays and laces 
are a part of the lin- 
ing and insure perfect fit with absolute 
ease and freedom to the body. 

We make 100 Styles all with 3-ply buttoned 
cuffs: collars and belts interline d, every dres sty- 
lishand handsome. Prices $1.50 and upward 

Sold by dealers everywhere, or we send prepaid 
upon receipl af p? ice, Voney back if you want 2. 

Book and Samples Free 

Your address on a postal mailed us will bring 

style book and samples of materials free. Address 


R. E. LOWE & SONS, 373 Broadway, New York 


Once there was no soap in the 
world, and washing was very 
hard work. Soap eased it. 

Then came Fels-Naptha and 
eased it again as much more— 
wash-day cut in half and clothes 


washed better. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


ette, black, . 


garnet, just . 
likecut, . 


STOCKS AND COLLARS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HE first stock shown is made of a 
combination of Teneriffe wheels 
and point lace braid joined = to- 
gether with simple lace stitches and 
spider-webs and the edge is finished with 
a picot braid. 
The next two stocks are similar in 
shape, but in one the ribbon simply laces 


heavy lace in the natural color or dyed 
to match the material. 

The dainty French embroidered stock 
next illustrated has a finely plaited frill 
which comes from under the front tab 
and extends from there around to the 
back. <A strip of Valenciennes inser- 
tion is set at the top and bottom of 





It.-I1l. 


under the strips at each side of the front, 
while the other laces in and out under 
the small embroidered squares, one of 
which is worked in the centre of the back 
as well as each side of the front. The 
pattern of this latter stock is No. 8055. 

A collar (No. 7893) that has a small cir- 


















cular piece set on at the 

lower edge is shown at 

figure IV., and it is made 

of finest Persian lawn —— 

and Valenciennes inser- 

tion, which has an irreg- tal 

ular edge, put together  @ 

with faggoted bands. 

This could be made 

equally well in silk with 
1016 


1.—TENERIFFE 
POINT LACE 


AND 
BRAID. 


TWO PRETTY STOCKS FOR 
MORNING 


WEAR. DLE 


the stock, and the edge of the tab is 
buttonholed in tiny scollops. The pat- 
tern for this collar is also No. 8055. 

Although it 1s rumored that turn- 
over collars are not to be worn as much 
as formerly, new designs and ideas are 
continually being shown, and in figure 
VI. one of the prettiest 
of them is pictured. It 
is worked in the fashion- 
able brodcrie Anglatse, 
and with its two stole 
ends is very attractive. 

The work done on the 
collar and cuff in figure 
VII. is called ‘‘ shadow 
embroidery,’’ and is al- 
ways done on organdy, 
swiss or an equally sheer 
material. To make a set 


a ed — 


V.—A FRENCH EMBROIDERED COLLAR. 


The Delineator 


like the one illustrated place the swiss 
over the pattern and trace lightly 
with pencil on the wrong side, upon 
which side the leaves are worked. 











which are caught together m the cen- 
tre by a bow of ribbon that is tied 
through two buttonholes. This collar 
may be made from pattern No. 8055. 

In the last two illustrations a 
new variety of scrim turn-over 
collars is shown. Instead of cross- 
stitch, which was so popular last 
year, the threads are drawn close 
together and worked over and 
Over in satin-stitch to form the 
pattern. Three or more threads 


VII.—COLLAR AND CUFF IN SHADOW EMBROIDERY. 


Begin embroidering those nearest the 
stem by taking up the material in tiny 
stitches at the outside edge, crossing 
over in a straight line to the opposite 
edge, going back and forth in this way 
to the point of the leaf, making French 
knots on the rzght side in returning. 
These knots, in a measure, hold the long 
stitches on the wrong side in place, 
and the work seen on the right side is 
simply what shows through. The stems 
are outlined also on the right side and 






the work is all done in 
a medium weight mark- 
ing cotton. 

White washable stocks 
are always acceptable 
and the collar at figure 
VIII. is made of white 
linen, with the em- 
broidery done in black 
on two separate taper- 
ing strips of the linen, 
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VIII.—A USEFUL BLACK-AND-WHITE 
STOCK, 





may be pulled together and worked 
over as if only one, leaving spaces 
between the groups of threads as 
though they had been drawn. In figure 
IX. four rows of satin-stitch were done, 
and when these were finished small dots 
were worked in the opposite direction 
in between the lines at regular intervals. 
Figure X. shows the lines running first 
vertical and then horizontal. 

It is not necessary that this kind of 
work, also called ‘‘ Reticella,’’ be con- 


fined entirely to collars. 
A beautiful gown re- 
cently seen hada tucked 
skirt, the tucks being 
put in with the satin- 
stitch. On the waist 
was a round collar, 
which was a mass of 
the work done in pretty 
shades of blue, green, 
violet, pink and yellow. 
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NEW WAYS OF WORKING ON SCRIM. 


for Deécemoer, i904 








Three Great Specials 


To introduce our new Fall and Winter 
talog we offer the three following 
extraordinary bargains : 
The Best 


A Lady’s 
Fur Scarf 


Velvet Dress 
Hat %345 | eversoat $425 
This extra large, full and 


Large, graceful rim and 

the new oblong crown. fluffy, Black French 
Faced with close shirr- Coney Scarf 
ings of imported . is about 65 























































silk. Crown is sur- § inches long 
rounded with band including the 
of the same mate- tails and 7 


rial, set off with four 
genuine 
Ostrich Black Tips 
and Rosette Bows 
of pure Silk Rib- 


inches wide at 
the neck. The fur 
is the same on both sides 
and scarf may be worn 
either side out. This scarf 


Imported 


bon. Comes in is made of furs, taken in 
Black, Brown proper season (fur is full 
or Navy and thick and will not 
Blue, the drop out) especiall 
feathers imported by us. ft 
in all is not to be com- 
cases be- pared with the 
ing black inferior furs 
This hat usually sold 
is ex- for more 
tremely money. The 
dressy extraordina- 
and no ry low price 
descrip- of 81.25 Is 
tion made merely 
would do to introduce 
it justice. our Great 
Send for Fur Department. 
it and 
send it ’ 
back at , ’ 
Beer lee Ladies’ Walking 
pense if ki 
ae 1 
ike it. 

. $425 
No better value ¥ f Made of 
in a Lady's Lymansville 


High Grade, All- 
Wool, Stylish 
Skirt offered by 


Cheviot, the 
best manufac- 


tured in America. 
any house in It is a strictly 
America. all wool high 
We want to grade fabric, 


speciallymade 
for these 
ladies’ 


send it for 
your in- 
spection. 











of ‘‘ all wool"’ cloths, but this 
cheviot is made of the i best grade of long fibre wool; 
the cloth is close woven and compact, is light in weight 
and combines softness, strength and elasticity in a re- 
markable degree, This skirt will, therefore, hold its shape; 
will not sag nor hang unevenly. The cloth will hold its 
‘life’ and lustre as only high grade wool can. Cloth is 
thoroughly shrunken before cut for the garment. 

This {fs the newest idea in a Plaited Skirt strictly man- 
tailored; all seams are lapped and reinforced and have 4 
rows of tailor stitching; inside of each seam {fs bound; beltis 
of fine silk; ornamental taflor buttons complete the trim and 
add to the tailored effect. Comes in the new Havana Brown, 
Blue or Black. In ordering be sure to state color wanted, 
and give waist and hip measure, also length in front. 

In orderingany of the above you 
Send Only 25¢ need not send the price—send 
only 25c with which we will prepay express charges. 
When you examine the goods and find it as described pay 
the express agent. If not fully upto your expectations send 
them back.at our expense. Order to-day orsend for our 
beautifully illustrated Art Catalog of Millinery Fura, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel, it shows 
you how you can wear the newest styles and tells how you 
can save money on every purchase. It is FREE. 


TODD, SMITH & CO. 
17-19 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


There are many grades 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


Relief <> — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of the skin. “A fitle 
higher tn price, perhaps, than worthless 
Substitutes, but a reason for it.” De 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
Get Mennen's (the = oo = oe 
Sows fe.» -~0C GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





be sure to get the 
genuine Skinner’s 
Satin. This satin is not 
only very rich and Ins 
trous, but its nnequaled dura- 
bility makes it by far the most 


economical to buy. Skinner's Satin 
is always aranteed two seasons 
whether bought by the yard or in made 
up garment. You may know the genuine 
by the name woven in the back of the sel- 
yage in every inch of the goods, 


S NER’S 
comes in all colors, 27.in. and 36 in. wide. 
Sold by all leading dry goods stores in the 
U.S.and Canada. If your dealer does not 
have it write to our near- aa / 
est branch and we will eS. 


tell you where you 
can gét it. 





107-109 Bleeeker St. \Y— 
New York. Woe 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form 2 Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are > 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- QA No Hooks 
trations tell what space does not allow us me 
to print. The Back View shows the man- ; 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to stand 


erect —thus hroadening the chest, = 
expanding the lungs and strength- a 
ening the yh 


heart and 
stomach. 








No Clasps 
mm” No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heary 
Steels 






Ask your DEALER for 
SAHLIN 


It is your protection against 
unsatisfactory substitutes. The 
name on every garment. If 
he cannot supply you order 
direct. Every garment is guar- 
anteed. Twostyles, High and 
l_ow bust. Made in Corset Sat- 
teen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. 
Best Grade, $1.50; Medium, 
$1.00—Postage Prepaid. 
Give bust and waist measure 
and lenyth of waist from arm- 
pit to waist line. Write to-day 


for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


or THE SAHLIN CO. 
T COMBINE 45 Fulton St., Chicago 


Real Irish Linen | 


Handkerchiefs 


Just send us your name and address ona post- 
al and we will mail you FREE our handsome 
Christmas catalogue which illustrates and tells 
all about Brayburn Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. 


You can buy them direct from our ° 
Irish Mills through our American house 


Special.—To introduce our Brayburn real 
Irish linen handkerchiefs we will send six 
assorted patterns beautifully embroidered in 
an artistic hand painted box postpaid for 
$1.45. This isa welcome Christmas present. 
We refund the money if you are not more 
than satisfied. 


BELFAST LINEN MFG. CO., 


{ 








80 Valpey Bldg., Detroit 


The YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100fires with 
e of ON. No kin- 
dlingss. Warranted 

3 years. Greatest Seller for Agentsever invented. Onei sample 


with terms for 25c, prepaid, Yankee Kindler Co.,Klock 100, Olney, III. 
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FANCY HANDKERCHIEFS 


OR the insets the old-fashioned fag- 
yoting stitch, in which no threads 

are drawn, was employed. This stitch 

is illustrated in the November DE In- 
EATOR, where several collars are shown. 
Pieces cut from organdy lawn that is 


Otto y 





II1.—INSETS OF 
FLOWERED 
ORGANDY AND 
BLOCKS OF PINK 
LAWN, 


printed in little bouquets of roses on a 
white ground, are inset in the handker- 
chief shown at illustration I. The 
corner of the handkerchief was basted 
to a square of paper, bouquets cut from 
the organdy in oval shape and turned 
under one-eighth of an inch all around 
were laid on the handkerchief with 
care as to correct position, and the out- 
line was marked on the handkerchief 
with asharp pencil, The linen was then 
cut away an eighth of an inch from the 
pencilled outline and this one-eighth of 
an inch was turned under, making the 
pencilled outline the edge of the opening. 
The inset picces were basted in the 
opening and the edges connected with 
the faggoting stitch, working across from 
the inset piece to the handkerchief. 
Colored lawn folded into three-eighth- 
inch squares 1s inset in the handkerchief 






IV.-V. 





INSETS IN SHIELD 
IN BUTTERFLY SHAPE. 


shown at the second illustration. Three 
squares are inset in each corner. 

The example pictured at illustration 
III. is made from a piece of fine hand- 
kerchief linen. The border design is 
drawn on paper and a square of pink 
lawn is basted over it. 
The white linen is then 
basted in the centre of 
thesquare, space being 
left. between for the 
Valenciennes inser- 
tion. The edges of the 
lawnarerolled, andthe 
lace is over-handed 
to them with a fine 
needle and cotton. 

The _ shield-shaped 
inset in the handker- 
chief shown at illus- 
tration IV. is in- 
tended as a _ back- 
ground on which an 
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IIL.—LINEN AND LACE JOINED WITH A 
ROLLED HEM, 


initial or monogram may be worked. 
A more intricate design is shown at 
illustration IV. After the butterfly inset 
is faggoted in place a few of the same 
stitches are taken in each of.the large 
wings anu a row of fine French knots is 
made betwecn the open-work rows. 


AN 


Vv. 


The Delineator 


A WORK CABINET DECORATED WITH 


PYROGRAPHY 


YROGRAPHY, which is growing 
in favor as a mode of decoration, 
was used to 

embellish this 
very complete 
work cabinet, 
which, without 
the exterior deco- 
ration of burnt- 
work, would be 
decidedly too 
utilitarian to be 
pleasing to the 
eye. 

Cabinets simi- 
lar to this may 

















usually be found in any of the shops 
having a department devoted to pyrog- 


raphy, or, if 
they cannot be 
bought, a car- 
penter can 
easily build one 
to order. 

The wild rose 
design used on 
the cabinet il- 
lustrated is 
combined with 
appropriate 
mottoes, such 
as “A — stitch 
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WHEN THE DOORS ARE THROWN OPEN SHELVES ARE DISPLAYED. 


A DECORATIOn OF WILD ROSES AND APPROPRIATE MOTTOES. 


Jor December, 1904 





in time saves nine,”’ 
and ‘‘She seeketh wool 
and flax, and work- 
eth willingly with her 
hands.” 

When the doors of 
the cabinet are thrown 
open shelves are dis- 
played, and upon them 
the necessary utensils 
for all kinds of needle- 
work are placed. Racks 
are arranged at the 
back of the doors and 
rows of spindles are 
placed at proper dis- 
tances to hold spools 
of silk, cotton, twist 
and darning cotton. 
Deep spaces are ar- 
ranged at the top of 
the cabinet and into 
them the unfinished 
work, cases containing 
needles for all kinds of 
fancy-work and various 
other necessary articles 
may be put. At the 
back a pocket is made 
in bag effect, in which 
stockings or pieces of 
knitting or crocheting 
may be kept. 
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Pyrography Applique 


THE NEW ART WORK 



















FREE g¢ For a 

Until Jan. 1. (_ 

this beautiful : . 
eins Sree Holiday Gift 
co what can be more 


pleasing than a 


ready forburn- | 
‘fe piece of ‘‘the 


ing, including 


leather beautiful 
stamped for New Art 
applique work, Ww sy 
will be sent to ork 
any one who - 
sends us 25c. eters 
to pay cost of plete 
shipping. Pyrog- 
Size, 13 raph 
_— Outfit 
Choice of This 
gold, tan work is 
or light ad. 
green. exceed- 
nly one ingly 
enter- fasci- 
piece to nating 
any one and 
address. popular. 


Same, finished complete, burned and colored $2.00 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. Q12, 72 pages, 24 pages in 
colors. Illustrates 1,000 Gibson and other designs stamped on 
articles of Naan Plush, wood and leather of every description, at 


reasonable prices. 
OUR No. 97 


SPECIAL OFFER 28 Sie, $1.65 


For burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 
Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, 
and full instructions, all con- 
tained in neat leatherette box. 





C examination. Outfits and supplies at all prices 
shown in our Catalogue Q 13. 


hi af Write for It to-day 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods tn the World. 


MOSS 
ROSE 









TAPESTRIES 
> 





/ This Booklet 


will help every Housekeeper to beau- 
tify her home at moderate cost. It 
gives valuable hints on artistic home 
decoration and is a guide to good 
curtain buying. We send it free. 


@lt tells why Moss Rose Mercerized 
Curtains, the only ones made of fine 
Sea Island yarn, are as handsome as 
silk curtains costing four times as much. 
q Look for the Moss Rose trade-mark on 

. Curtains, Couchand Table 


Covers. It is a guarantee 
of perfect finish, high lus- 
tre and unusual durability. 
MOSS ROSE MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept. B, —_ Philadelphia 













On Soap 
There is nothing worth reading 
on soap but this: Fels-Naptha 
washes with half the labor and 
half the wear on the clothes. 


At grocers. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


5 ft. 3% in. long; 4 ft. 10% in. wide. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Princess Grand. 


CHRISTMAS. 


or a musical person our delightful 
little “Princess Grand” is the king 
of gifts—a pleasing reminder through a 
lifetime of the intelligent generosity 
which prompted it. A wealth of pure, 
sweet tone, a delicately responsive action 
touch and rare architectural beauty dis- 
tinguish it as an aristocrat among pianos. 
It excels in tune-staying and wear-resisting 
qualities. The price may surprise you 
—agreeably. Our new catalogue, pictur- 
ing the latest piano modes and giving 
valuable information to purchasers, will 
be mailed free on request. 


How to Buy. 


Where no dealer sells Ivers & Pond pianos 
we will quote special prices, sell on EASY 
PAYMENTS, ship the instrument subject to 
approval and make it as easy and safe for you to 
deal with us as if you lived in Boston. A dis- 
finguishing feature of our methods is that the 
most inexperienced purchaser is assured of 
getting as perfect a piano at as low a price and 
on as favorable terms as the sharpest trader. 
Christmas buyers should write promptly. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


f=) MOORE PUSH-PINS 


To hang up pretty silk- corded '< ALENDARS 
and innumerable other thinys dom ch them in with 

















your fingers. Made of steel and polished glass; extremely 
penne. Can be inserted in wood or plaster without lis 
figuring. g- Convenient for fastening ans smal] pictures, posters, 
oto-films, draperies,etc. Sold at stationery, house-furnish- 
ae and photo-supply stores or maile oe P repaid for 10 cents 
ee pains of 7 ozen, cither size. sii like c ut; size No 
longer handle. Sample pin for an ent star ny 






MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 122 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERE'S A PIN! PUSH IT 1N! 





Different Now 


Fels-Naptha soap cuts wash- 
day in half. No steam, no hot 
water, little rubbing, half the 


wear on clothes. 
Fels-Napths 


*minadeipntis 





ACH year, as the 
holiday season 
approaches, the 

search for appropri- 
ate gifts for relatives 
and friends begins, 
and everyone is eager 
to find unique sug- 


be carried out at 
home at small ex- 
pense. The illustra- 
tions and directions 
given in this article 
are designed to fill 
this want and to help 
to make the Christmas shopping easier. 

I. Pin Case.—To 
the woman who can 
draw or paint, this lit- 
tle pin case will be sim- 
ple to make. If one 
cannot draw, a piece of 
wall-paper with a large 
floral design may be 
procured and the flow- 
ers cutout. The piece 
of flannel, as will be 
seen from the third 
lily, which has been re- 
versed, is scolloped and 
pinked on the edge and 
fastened to the lily with 
paste. As it is green, 
it actsas a sortof leafy 
background for the 
flower. Different kinds 
of pins are placed on each flannel strip, 
and the three flowers are connected by 


I.—PIN CASE. 





IV.—PICTURE FRAME. 


two pieces of fancy ribbon which are 
tied at the top and from which the 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
TO BE 
MADE AT HOME 


gestions which may. 





1I1I.—RECIPE BOOK. 


pin case is suspended. 

IT. MatcH SCRATCH- 
ER.—The grandfath- 
er’s clock, wh’ch is 
“ready to. strike,”’ 
is in reality a match 
scratcher. The fig- 
ure of the clock is cut 
out of sandpaper and 
mounted on a piece 
of cardboard, which 
hangs by a dark-red 
ribbon. The clock face 





ismadeofwhitepaper tz, "CHER. 
with the figures and 
hands painted on with 


brown paint, which is also used to out-° 
line the other parts of 
the clock. 

III. Recrpz Boox. 
—Something that a girl 
in boarding-school or 
college will appreciate 
is the dainty recipe 
book which has the 
fitting title, ‘‘To Make 
the Butter-Fly,”’ witha 
pretty group of butter- 
flies painted on the 
cover. Inside are rec- 
ipes for fudge, but- 
ter-scotch, pinoche and 
other simple sweets as 
wellas things to be made 
in the chafing- dish. 
Blank pages are also left 
for additional recipes. 

IV. Picture Frame.—‘'My Queen of 
Hearts” is an attractive picture frame 
made of dark-red cardboard with the 
appropriate card surrounded by small 
red hearts in the upper right-hand 
corner, and in the lower diagonal corner 
a heart-shaped opening, also surrounded 
by small hearts, for the portrait. 

V. DovuBLEe Frame.—Dresden is the 
one word that describes the decoration 
on this double picture frame. Dainty 
little painted roses and leaves surround 
each oval opening, with bow-knots at the 
top and bottom. The frame is made of 





V.—DOUBLE FRAME. 


The Delineator 


VI.—COURT PLASTER 
CASE. 


white water-color cardboard, cut some- 

' what in the shape of a screen, laced 

down the centre with white ribbon and 

irregularly splashed with gold paint 

along the edges. 

| VI. Court-PLasteR Case.—"'I heal 
all wounds save those of Love’’ seems 
a very appropriate motto for a court- 
plaster case, and this one, which is cut 
heart shaped, has the strips of black 
and white plaster arranged on the inside 
leaf. 

VII. Coat HanGer.—Covered with 
two pieces of shirred satin ribbon, which 
are secured at each 
end with a bow, this 
extension coathanger ~ 
is a thing of beauty 

' as well as utility. 












The hanger is first 
covered with cot- 
ton wadding which 
has been filled with 
| sachet. Several lit- 
tle bags of sachet 
are hung from the centre, and the hooks 
are wound with narrow ribbon. 

VIII. CrRetonne Giove Box.—With 
a covering and lining of flowered .cre- 
tonne, this ordinary pasteboard box 
is made into a fitting receptacle for 
gloves, ribbons or stocks. There is no 
difficulty in making one, the main point 
being to make all the coverings fit snug 





VII.—COAT HANGER. 





VITE- CRETONNE 


Jor Decenber, 1904 





GLOVE Hox, 


and smooth, A _ brass 
handle is put through 
the cover before it is 
lined. 

IX. HANDKERCHIEF 
CasE.—The matting 
that is wrapped about 
the chests in which tea 
is packed has great deco- 
rative possibilities. To 
make a handkerchief 
case like the one illus- 
trated just below, a 
paper pattern should first 


be prepared. This is 
cut seventeen inches 
square. Make a pencil 


line one inch from each 
edge—this will form a 
fifteen-inch square inside 
the larger one. Thus 
find the exact centre on 
each of the fifteen-inch 
lines and mark with a 
pencil. Make another mark two and 
three-quarter inches each side of this 





IX.—HANDKER- 
CHIEF CASE. 


DIAGRAM FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF 
CASE, 





centre mark 
and draw a 
line across 
each corner to the corresponding mark 
on the next side. The diagram repre- 
sents how these marks are made. Cut 
off each corner one inch outside of the 
pencilled line, and the paper will then 
be an accurate guide by which to cut the 
matting. The straight edges between 
the cut-off corners, measuring on the line 
of the inside square, will represent the 
top of the box. <A square cover one- 
quarter of an inch wider all around, and 
with one inch to turn under on each side, 
must be cut. 
Each straight 
edge meas- 
ures five and 
one-half inch- 
es; the quar- 
ter-inch al- 
lowance at 
each side with 
the inch to 
turn under 
will make the 
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SHIPPED YOU 


FREE 


FOR INSPECTION 





The Ithaca Hall Clock | 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID 


We will ship this clock direct from our factory to § 
you upon receipt of your request for same. We 
prepay all charges, \ 
Give it a thorough § 
testasatimepiece, If 
it is not what you ex- 
pected or as repre- 
sented, ship it back 
to us, charges collect. 

If, after 10 days’ 
use, it proves satis- 
factory, remit us its § 
price, 329.50. If you | 
want the clock, and § 
are unable to remit 
the entire amount in 
one payment, send us 
$8, and $3 per month 
for eight months. 

This beautiful Colo- 
nial timepiece,exactly fj 
like photograph, can- 
not be duplicated else- 
where for several 
times the price we 
ask. We eliminate the 
ofits of salesmen, job- 
ers and retailers, and 
deliver it to you, prepaid, 
at the rock-bottom price 
of $29.50 in one pay- 
ment, or $332.00 in nine 
payments. 


DESCRIPTION 
Constructed of polished § 
cherry, mahoganized, or pol- & 
ished, selected oak. 
Size—Height 7% ft. Weight 
150 pounds. 
Ornaments—Etrusean or- 
naments, solid cast brass, 
polished. Top ornaments, 
brass and silver, Can be fur- 
nished without ornaments 
if de sired. 
Crystals — Both doors of 
French, extra heavy, pol- 
ished beveled crystz te 
Dial—12%4 in. sq., black Ara- 
bic figures on cream ground, 
corners rich crimson, illumi- 
nated by neat gold scrolls. } 
Movement — Eight- B 
day. Polished - brass V3 
visible pendulum. § 
Strikes hours and half 
hours on soft - toned 
First-class; ac- 





























gong. 

curate. 

Guaranteed to keep 
perfect time. State it 
oak or mahoganized 
cherry is wanted. ; 

If you would con- 
sider the purchase of 
this clock, write us 
immediately, request- 
ing us to forward it 
to you, free of all 
charges, for inspec- 
tion, according to 
above terms, 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO. § 
Dept. 93, Ithaca, N.Y. Established 1865 Jf 
Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks 

If interested in calendar clocks, send for catalogue 

— =| 
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PARKER'S ARCTIC SOCKS 


~ Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
> room. Wornin rubber boots, absor 
perspiration. Made of knitted fabri 
lined with soft white we ol fleece 
Sold in all sizes by 
dealers or by mail, 25 
pair. EAsROnPayay st- 
Cat ilog * tree 


Look for Parker’s Name in . Every Pair 
J. H. PARKER, Dept. G, 25 James St., MALDEN, MASS. 


pone. for this 
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am) ir ulars &c. Pre 
$1 8. Moa mcy 
ashes big profits Typ 
.s e sent Write 


Print for 


pe, paper. & 


THE PRESS C SOMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN, 


A 


R 
Pcl 


to Man or Woman 


Our great value combination cab- 
inet, containing AUTOGRAT writing 
paper, correspondence cards, and 


ourexclusive deep-shaped envelopes, 
retails for 50c. If your dealer will 
not supply you, we will, upon receipt 
of price and prepay delivery charges 
ourselves to any point in U. 5. 


Our little booklet, **Polite Correspondence,”’ 


showing samples also of our paper, FREE. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. COMPANY 


= 
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Manufacturing 
Stationers 


71 Water St. 
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A Christmas 
Present for the Babies 














Than A 
Live Kitty 












Patented, 


For a child to love and hug and fondle. 
No claws and just as Beat 
Easily made and indestructible. 
PRINTED ON CLOTH 
in fast colors with full directions for making 
Your dealer can get them from Dry 
Goods jobbers, or, send 25 cents for 

One Large Cat and Four Nice Kittens. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 


4 North Adams, Mass. y 
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ISOLD EVERYWHERE" 50¢ 
LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME sss 


sands prepared by us for positions. First lesson FREE. Write 
H. M. PERNIN OORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Do It N Ow Send One Dollar to-day and 


“Just Get THE DgLingATOR” 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited. 
Butterick 





for a Year. 
Building. New York 











square for 
inches. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO BE MADE AT HOME. 
( Continued ) 


X.—CASE FOR SEWING SILK. 


the cover measure eight 


Soak the matting in warm water until 
it is soft enough to allow it to be sewed 





XI.—-SPOOL CASE. 


without splitting, and then cut out the 


box and the cover. 


Turn under the al- 


lowed inch and press with a warm iron. 
Cut two thin layers of wadding to fit 


both the box and the cover, 


sachet be- 
tween and 
baste them to 
the matting. 
Cut a lining of 
silk the same 
shape, allow- 
ing a seam to 
turn under; 
baste the silk 
over the wad- 
ding and hem 


the edges to © 


the matting. 
Fold the box 
at each corner 
and sew to- 
gether with 
strong cotton 
or silk at the 
ends of the 
straightedges. 
Hem the lin- 
ing in the 
cover and 
sew the cover 


sprinkle 


XIIL—DAINTY WORK APRON. 


to the box at twocorners. Ornament 
the four corners with bows of baby rib- 
bon and place a large double bow ora 
bunch of ribbon flowers in the centre. 
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X. Sirx Cas £.—A 
suggestion for the wo- 
man who embroiders is 
a case in which she may 
place her silks. A piece 
of sheer linen or lawn 
(26x9 inches when fin- 
ished) is hemstitched 
all around, the hem 
being two inches deep. 
This is basted carefully 
in the centre of the 
light silk piece which is 
to be used for a lining. 
Rows of stitching about 
half an inch apart are 
then put in by machine, 
the lines beginning 
about four inches from 
either end. Itis well to 
baste a piece of lawn or muslin at the 
back of the silk piece, so as to have 
something firm to stitch to. The back 
or outside of the case is of black India 
silk, and the 
same size as the 
lining (26x 18 
inches), The 
edges are turn- 
ed in all around 
and lining and 
outside stitched 
together, a layer 
of sheet wad- 
ding being first 
put between. 
When the 
skeins of silk 
have been slip- 
pedinthespaces 
left for them, 
the sides of the 
case are folded 
over about four 
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XIII.—A SCISSORS 
CHAIN. 


The Delineator 


lawn piece, 





then the ends are done the same way, 
and the case is folded over in the middle 
and tied in place by a ribbon. 

XI. Spoor Case.—A welcome gift for 
a friend who sews is a spool case like 
the one shown. Two oval pieces of 
cardboard about four and one-half 
inches long by two and one-half inches 
wide are covered, in this instance, with 
flowered silk 
and a lin- 
ing of white. 
Four spools 
of white cot- 
ton, Nos. 40, 


50, 60 and 
70, were 
placed _be- 


tween these 
two pieces 
and held 
there by a 
piece of rib- 
bon which 
was woven 
in and out 
through the 
centre of the 
XV.~HANDKERCHIEF POCKET. spools and 
upper and 
lower pieces of cardboard, being tied 
finally in a large bow at the top. 

XII. A Dainty Work ApRoN.—One 
yard of swiss, four skeins of embroidery 
cotton and two yards of ribbon are the 
materials used to make this sheer dainty 
apron. The embroidery at the bottom 
is called shadow-work, and is described 
in this issue in the article entitled 








XY VI-- HANDKERCHIEF WORK BAG, 
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BELDING’S 
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. P.-. £6 ° bE oe 
Belding’s “Yardwide ; 
is a guaranteed satin; honest in quality and width. It is made in + 


both medium and ney weight; is a splendid fabric for waists, 
and equally good for jacket linings, pillow tops, etc. 


Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide ”’ Guaranteed Satins are sold at all good 
satin counters, and may be had in all the fashionable shades. 


If your dealer does not have them, send us his name; tell us 
what you want the satin for,and what colors, and we will send 
you samples with name of a dealer near you who has them in stock. 


Our trade mark—Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide”” Guaranteed Satin— 
stamped on the back of every yard is a “ certificate of quality” 


from a firm that for over forty years has stood for all that is best 
in the manufacture of silks. 


BELDING BROS. @ COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Satin 
526-528 BROADWAY, NEW YORK MONROE AND FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Reidi a “Vard THIS GARMENT LINED WITH 2 > 
_~ Betlding’s ard: Zz ee = to know about 
_ wide’’ Labelina CLL p he the lining of that 
| garment will tell [41 garment- look 
you all you want ; for it. 









AT HOME 
BY MAIL 


You can quickly learn to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, Make 
and Trimany garment, from the plainest shirt-waist to the finest 
costume. We teach you to Cut and Fit by Measure. Nothing more 
than a tape-line, yard-stick and scissors required. If you are 
now a dressmaker or a seamstress, take a course in our school 
and increase your present income. If you are dependent upon 
yourself, or wish to make more money, do not be content with 
a small income, but follow our instructions and fill Good Positions 
at $15 to $50 per week, or conduct a first-class business of your 
own. If you do not wish to do professional dressmaking, the 
cost is so small that you can well afford to take the course if 
only to Make Your Own Clothes better and cheaper. It is the Best 
Cheapest, Easiest and Quickest system to learn, and IT CAN B 
READILY TAUGHT BY MAIL. Let us send you the names and testi- 
monials of hundreds of satisfied students. 


_,,No Previous Experience is Necessary— Write us to-day and we 
will send you by return mail, absolutely free, our large, elegant 
Mme. Lavina, Chief Instructor. color-plate catalogue. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 305 Globe Block, Des Moines, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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DESIGNS, Every > G 

present and prospec- 
tive quilter should y, 
have one of these books, as they contain the prettiest, 
queerest, most grotesque, scarcest and original patterns, from old log 
cabin to starand puzzle designs; all are very unique and beautiful, The 
only collection of the kind ever made. The book also contains 100 
fancy stitches; lessons on Indian bead work; on lace making, 
and on colored embroidery ; all stitches fully illustrated and de- 
scribed: also our complete catalogue of Perforated Patterns. With 
every order we also send our large illustrated catalogue containing many hundred de- 
signs for Battenburg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, Bruges and Point Lace patterns; and 
designs for stamped linens and cushions. We mail all the above for only 12 cents. Don’t delay. Send to-day. 


LADIES’ ART CoO., 404 N. Broadway, Block 3, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Agent’s Outfit Free. RASYS RFP OUST | Reduced Rates °° hencheld 


sroods to or 
foot; dirt emptied without litter. Large Catalog | from Colorade, California, Washington 














very latest household articles; rapid sellers. and Oreyon. Write Behin’s Household 
RICHARDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 8, BATH, N. Y. | Shipplug Co., 9314 Washington St., Chieago 
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WING 
PIANOS 


Sold direct from factory 
—and in no other way 





for this scissors chain or holder 
may be from a yard and a quar- 
ter to a yard and a half in 
length and about three-quarters 
of an inch wide. Nine brass or 
silver rings are threaded on the 
ribbon at each end to stiffen it a 
little, and on one end a pair of 
scissors is fastened, while from 
the other hangs an emery. 

XIV. CRETONNE GLOVE Box. 
—Four pieces of thin wood or 
stiff pasteboard are cut slanting 
toward the bottom, and each is 
covered with pink-flowered cre- 
tonne on the outside. Thin pieces 
of pasteboard are covered with 
pink sateen and fitted inside, 
after the edges of the box have 
been joined and pasted in place. 
The outer edges are covered with 
gilt gimp before the inside pieces 
are placed, so as to conceal rough 
edges. The bottom is covered 
with pink and has a square of 
leatherette paper pasted upon 


Other Styles 


to select from 





When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy 
at wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit 
added. When you buy a piano as many 
people do—at retail—you pay the retail 
dealer’s store rent and other expenses. 
You pay his profit and you pay the com- 
mission or salary of the agents or sales- 
men he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never less 
than $75; often it is as much as $200. This 
is what you save by buying a Wing Piano 
direct from the factory. Is it not worth 
saving ? 

SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will place a Wing Piano in any 
home in the United States on trial with- 
out any advance payment or deposit. We 
pay the freight and other charges in ad- 
vance. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take 
it back entirely at our expense. You pay 
us nothing and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There is ab- 
solutely no risk or expense to you. 


black crochet silk and a yard 

and a half of black satin rib- 

bon three inches wide. Begin 

the foundation with a single 

ring, increasing each 

Old instruments taken in exchange 
Small easy monthly payments 


INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT imitates perfectly the 
tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo 


WING ORGANS 


are made with the same care and sold in 
the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate 
Organ Catalogue sent on request. 


A book you need FREE 


If you intend te buy a piano, you need the ‘* Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos,” which we publish 
and will send free if you write for it. It tells everything 





in all twenty-six for 

each side of the pocket. A 
satin foundation for the back 
may be substituted, if preferred. 
Crochet the rings very full, and 
do not break off the silk at each 
ring, but work it entirely around 
the first, then, without cutting 
| the silk, crochet half around 


that anyone can possibly want to know about pianos. f each of the other rings, and all 
read carefully, it will make any person of intelligence a ; fa 
judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. fe “ around the last on the row ; then 
only book of its kind ever published. You can have it Wrft ye 
free if you send us your name and address. crochet the ot her halt of t het Ings, 
WING & SON, 350-360 West 13th Street, New York finishing off between the first and 
’ . * 
7 second rings. Sew only the rows 
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the outside. The top is first covered 
with cretonne and a brass handle put in 
the centre, and then the pink lining, on 
its pasteboard square, is glued in place. 

XV. HANDKERCHIEF PocKET.—Ma- 
terials are: Fifty-two rings, a spool of 













XVII.—FANCY WORKBOX (CLOSED). 


row by one until there 
are six. The top row 
has five rings, making 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO BE MADE AT HOME, 
(Continued ) 


“Stocks and Collars for Christmas Gifts.” together. Crocheting rings this way is 


XIII. Scissors CHain.—The ribbon moreeasily and neatly done forany work, 





XIX.—A BAG FOR STOCKINGS. 


and leaves no ends to be disposed of. 
Gather both edges of ribbon, allowing 
enough to hang it from the belt. Over- 
hand the wrong side to the outside 
edges of the ring foundation, being care- 
ful not to have too much fulness. Turn, 
and finish with a bow at the top. 
A spider-web worked in each 
ring is a great improvement, as 
the illustration shows, but the 
‘‘ pocket” can be made without 
and still prove a very practical 
thing for a pocketless woman. 

XVI. HANDKERCHIEF WORK- 
Bac.—Now that handkerchiefs 
play such an important part in 





XVIII.—FANCY WORKBOX (OPEN). 


The Delineator 





XX.—PIN AND NEEDLE CASE. 


the making of dainty fancy articles, it 
is not surprising that a couple of large 
figured ones have been fashioned into a 
very serviceable bag. The illustration is 
so clear that details as to its construc- 
tion seem unnecessary. The circle cut 
out of the top handkerchief measures 
about four inches in diameter, and the 
ribbons are drawn up through a strip of 
beading. 

XVII-XVIIf£. Fancy Worxsox (closed 
and open).—This is covered with cream- 
tinted, lavender-figured sateen. The 
outer pieces of pasteboard are first 
shaped and then covered with the 
flowered material. The inner pieces are 


XXI.—A CONVENIENT HANGING BAG, 
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covered with lavender sateen, and the 
pockets, hemmed and gathered at the 
top and bottom, the needle-case and 
pincushion are all sewed to their re- 
spective pieces. The 
outer sides are then 
pasted to the innerones, 
or they may be over- 
handed together. The 
square bottom is made 
of two pieces of covered 
cardboard stuck  to- 
gether and then sewed 
to the bottoms of the 
four sides of the box. 
Holes are pierced in 
the sides through which 
lavender ribbon is run 
and tied in bows. 
XIX. Stockine Bac. 
—Flowered  cretonne 
banded with moss-green 
stripes is used for this 
generous-sized bag, and 
the oval pieces of card- 
board, cretonne cover- 
ed, which form the sides 
of the bag, have on the 
outside extra flaps 
which, on being lifted, 
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XXIIL—EMER- 
GENCY NEEDLE 
CASE. 


XXIII.—FANCY PIN- 
CUSHION. 


disclose a place for 
needles and pins, 
while a pocket is fast- 
ened on the inside of 
each piece. A white 
cotton cord slipped 
through brass rings 
draws the bag up. 

XX. PIn AnD 
NEEDLE CaseE.—Com- 
pact cases that will 
hold all or most of the 
sewing materials nec- 
essary to be carried 
on a trip away from 
home, always make 
satisfactory gifts, and 
this one is small and 
yet holds needles and 
pins of all sizes, with 
several kinds of 
thread wound oncard- 
board reels, placed in 
the little bags at one 
end. This case is made 
of a piece of wide flow- 
ered ribbon lined with 
silk of a plain color, 
the two being feather- 
stitched together. 
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Our catalogue con- y 
talna all the latest & 
ideas In fine goldand & 
sterling silver. 

These illustrations 
are ‘¢ size excepting 
Nos. 9823, 0824, 9820 F 
which are \y alze 


Send to-day for our 
59 beautiful catalogue 
@ containing Illustra- 
i) tlons of thousands of 
articles In gold and 
silver, fine leather 


, goods, ete. 
we, ———_a — 
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Send by mail for one or more articles. They will 
surely please you. We prepay all postage or exe 
press charges and guarantee safe delivery. Send 
postal to-day for our latest catalogue Number 17, 


The Warren Mansfield Company 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
255 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 


“Harvard M1lls’’ 


(HAND-FINISHED) 


Underwear 
For Women and Children 


HIS Brand of Undef- 
wear has become a 
household term because 
of its ease of fit, comfort 
in use, uniformity of .iizes, 
permanent shape and 
length of wear. Soft 
to the flesh and snug 
without binding. 


UNIVERSALLY SOLD. 


IF your dealer cannot 
supply you write to 


Lord & Taylor 
(#holesale) New York 


eT 


FOR WOMEN: 


“Winner” Quality Medi- 
um weight, finest combed cotton, color cream. 
Vests, Drawers, Tights and Corset Covers. . 50 cts. 
CO PRE - sa <6 fa ea See se ve . $1.00 
“Luna” Cesitty Heavy. weight Merino, 75 per cent. 

fool, color white and natural. 

Vests, Drawers, Tights and Corset Covers . . $1.00 
Union Saite.s i 6 a 8 2 6 8 8k eo eee 


Extra sizes in proportion. 





JAPP’S 
Famous 


Hair Goods 


of surprising nat- 
ural beauty; so 
perfect in quality, 
color and 7 
manship as to de- 
fy detection. New 
and becoming 
styles designed to 
meet every re- 
quirement. Fluffy 
Pompadours,$1.50 
Naturally Wavy Switches, $3.00 up. 
Fitting Wigs and Half-wigs for 





r 





up. 
Perfect 
Ladies, Toupees for Gentle- 


men. Transformations, 
Marie Antoinette Coiffures, f 
Wavy Knots, Bangs, Hair 
Dyes, etc. 

Write for Beautifully Dlus- 
trated Catalogue showing a wide 
variety of the latest fashionable hair 
pieces and hair dressings. If you need 
anything for your hair, Japp’s assort- 
ment offers absolute satisfaction. 





J.G.JAPP & CO., Cincinnati,O. 











«é 7? . 
The feeadstrom’ Sectional Bookcase 
— aE Pronounced 
= the best by 
4 . thousands of 
users. 
a} Highly finished 
S.)| in solid Golden 
| Oak. Price per 
® section, with 
door; $1.33: 
Ww ithout door 
$1.00, Sent on 


approval, 


a? vs = direct froin 

oe : = = fa i ry. 
—— end for Catalogue No. 34. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


LADIES-— Love to Embroider 
See our new illustrated Stitches 

: with lessons ‘‘How To Do” 
Fancy Work. We send (7) ey 
Stocks and Collars, all different, 
stamped on Linenand Lace effects. 


Catalogue of Christmas Nov- 
elties, all of these postpaid 20c. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box M. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO BE MADE AT HOME. 
(Concluded ) 


XXI. A Convenient Hancinc Bac.— 
A large piece of striped art ticking with 





XXIV.—LETTER FILE (OPEN). 


strips of the material sewed in box- 


plaits, across the top, middle and bot- - 


tom makes this bag. The raw edges are 
all covered with tape, and the bottoms 
of the pockets are stitched through the 
back piece or foundation. The pockets 
are made by sewing up through the 
strips at regular intervals. A pincush- 
ion and a strap which will hold brushes 
of varying sizes are placed between the 
two upper bags. 

XXII. EmMerGcency NEEDLE-CASE.— 
With twenty-two inches of satin ribbon 
three inches wide, two strips of fine 
flannel same length and ten needles, a 





XXVIL—WRITING PORTFOLIO (OPEN), 


very unique sort of needle-book can be 
quickly made. Fold over mbbon and 
flannel at one end, using a pasteboard 
interlining, and overhand edges together. 
Use two pieces of pasteboard a little 
less than three inches square; this 
leaves a space for pins, which are slipped 
in around theedge. Thread each needle 
double with a different-colored sewing- 
silk or twist, and run in and out the 
length of flannel; have five needles in 
each strip. Point the edges of the flan- 
nel and fringe the ribbon. Fold up and 
tie together with half a yard of baby 
ribbon tacked to the pasteboard end. 
XXIII. Srrx PincusHion.—Very 
chic and dainty is this little pink silk 
cushion, which mav be hung from the 
loops of ribbon or he tlat on the dress- 
ing-table. It is meant especially for 
1026 





hatpins, but may be put to any othcr 
use. The cushion has a wreath of 
tiny roses around its edge with the 
stems drawn to the centre of the back, 





XXV.—THE LETTER FILE CLOSED. 


where they are tied securely with loops 
of ribbon. 

XXIV.-XXV. LetrerR FILE (open 
and closed).—A useful gift for a busy 
man or woman is this letter file, which 
when opened shows a series of envelopes, 
one for each letter of the alphabet. In 
these envelopes, one’s correspondencc., 
bills, etc., may be kept in alphabetical 
order. The file is made in the shape of 
a book with covers of cardboard, covered 
with flowered tan linen, and it 
closes with two pieces of dark- 
green ribbon tied in a bow. 
The inside envelope arrange- 
ment may be bought ready let- 
tered at a stationer’s, or if this 
is not possible, a series of en- 
velopes can be fastened to- 
gether and then lettered. 

XXVI-XXVII. PortFotio 
(open and closed).—How and 
where to keep paper and en- 
velopes is sometimes a problem 
when one is living in a trunk or 
away from home, and this port- 
folio is offered to fill such a 
need. It is made of cardboard 
covered with a dark striped and 
flowered tapestry, silk lined, 
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XAXVIL.—THE PORTFOLIO CLOSED. 


The Delineator 


and the two covers are held together by 
brass rings through which ribbon is 
laced. The sheets of biotting-paper 
are slipped under a band of ribbon. 
XXVIII. PowpEr-Purr Casz.—Two 
strips of pompadour ribbon, four inches 





XXVIII.—POWDER-PUFF CASE. 


wide and eight inches long, are neatly 


overhanded together and then gathered | 


at the corners about an inch and one- 


half from the edge to form this powder- | 
Before the corners are gath- | 


puff case. 
ered a five-inch square of chamois is 
placed in the centre and feather-stitched 
to the ribbon. On this chamois bottom 
the powder is put, and the case is also 
deep enough to hold the puff as well. 

XXIX.StrRinG Bac.—‘This old 
woman is a friend indeed; she can sup- 
piy all the string you need,” is the 
jingle written on the frill at the top of 





XXIX.—STRING BAG. 


this bag. It is made of linen, with the 
figure stained in color and outlined in 
silk. The scolloped top is buttonholed, 
and the string comes from an evelet 
hole in the side of the basket. 
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Dept. D. 


Ladies, Improve Your ¢¢ 
Figure by Wearing 





SETSNUG BAND 


| CUTE CATS CALENDAR | 


12 pictures of cats In wonderful poses, 
photographed from Ife. New copyright- C 
ed pictures for 1905 calendar. Postpaid 

Souvenir Pu’ 





(Mountain) 


A RICH { OQFFEE BLEND 


“PERFECTION OF SELECTION ”’—-OUR EXCLUSIVE IMPORTATION 


We record with pleasure an instantaneous response from all sections 
of the country to the following offer: 


On receipt of $1.75, post office or express order or registered let- 
ter, we will deliver, all charges prepaid, to any home in the United 
States, a 5-pound air-tight canof MTAUWNA COFFEE. 


MAUNA COFFEE, “ perfection of selection,’’ is the choicest 
Java, blended with selected, hand-picked Arabian Mocha exactly 
in correct proportions. Scientifically roasted in our own estab- 
lishment. Rich in aroma, stimulating and gratifying. Our offer 
as above is rernewed—orders filled promptly. State whether you 
wish coffee powdered, granulated, or in the bean. 

As the largest dealers in fine groceries in the world, we intend to ex- 
tend operations throughout the entire country, giving housekeepers 
at any distance, equally with those within reach of our many stores, the 
benefit of the ‘HIGHEST STANDARD QUALITY,” at moderate prices. 

New Catalog, indispensable to every housekeeper and caterer, and 
interesting booklets on our coffees and teas, sent FREE with first order. 


Acker, Merrall s Condit Company 


NEW YORK 





The patented Setsnug drawer corrects all 
faults in present style of Ladies’ open-seat 
drawers. 

The Setsnug sliding band holds in place both 
under and outer flaps, prevents them from sag- 
ging, and makes the drawer adjustable to differ- 
ent sized waists. 

By tying strings in back no further adjustment 
is required, as they button at the sides. 

No puckering string to produce an un- 
comfortable bunch under the corset. 

Sold at lar prices; in all‘fabrics. If notat 

our Dea era. write us, giving his name. Send 
or illustrated booklet. 


mothers." €No Patterns.) 





Co., 44 Broad 8t., Lynn, Mass. 
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Avalon Knitwear Company "NhY” ssctepoterin oe! 


“SETSNUG UNDERWEAR” 





er in tl mack 





INEANTS’ OUTFIT Zt PIECES, 


up to $100.) Send four cents postage for Cata- 
log of Children’s Furnishings and ‘Hints to 


NYE & HERRING, B-I7 Quincy St., Chicago 





The COLUMBUS 


“Baby” Upright 





PIANO 

is about two thirds the size of the standard upright and 
has five full octaves. Skilled workmanship, selected 
material and a scale scientific: lly correct have made 
possible this serviceable, eleg rantly built and hand- 
somely finished piano, with a volume of sound, a rich 
and exquisite tone, that compares favorably with 
most of the expensive instruments, and it 

Costs Only $85 


This low price places a re ull fine piano within reach of those 
who cannot or will not pay ae incy price n ideal instrument 
for email rooms, for cotta studi clubs, etc., because of 
a8 C1 mapacknel Give your children 1 11 al education and 

save enough by busin this wonderful planc ) to more than pay 
Don't let t their constant practice ruin your 
expensive piano, but give them a Columbus ‘‘Baby’’ Upright 
all for their own. It will pay you to investigate our wonder- 
ful proposition and still cost you nothing, because it is 


Sent on Approval 
freight prepaid East of the Mississippi. If not in good condi- 
tion or not exactly as er nte d, you return it at our expense. 
Catal )ainformation FREE. 
COLUMBUS PIANO. COMPANY, bak 56, Columbus, Ohio 


for their lessons. 





health- giving 
winter sport 


nothing can com- 
pare with a brisk 
sath on the ice. 


For 


speed, 
dura- 
bility, 
whets and 
gracefulness 
of design 


no other skates can equal 
the celebrated BARNEY 
& BERRY. 


"Send for FREE Catalogue 


It is fully illustré ite d, contains complete 
Hockey Rules and directions for mak- 


ing an ice rink. Send for it to-day. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 119 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 





Add and Subtract 


Add a bar of Fels-Naptha 


soap: subtract half a wash-day of 
time and backache; half the 


wear and tear on clothes. 
Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 

















HINTS FOR SANTA CLAUS 


CHRISTMAS PARTY is always 
made so much more enjoyable if 
an obliging relative or friend will 

don the red suit and top boots of 
Santa Claus and distribute the presents. 
The regulation suit, for which pat- 
tern 8072 is provided, is usually made 
of red cotton plush, though cotton 
flannel or even cambric may be substi- 
tuted, and an old wolf-skin rug may 
lend a few strips of fur to edge the 
coat. If this fur is not obtainable, 
bands of ermine of home manufacture. 
may trim the edges. White cotton 
flannel with a good nap should have 
little strips of 
black cloth ora 
few short ends 
of black yarn 
bunched togeth- 
er tacked to it 
at intervals 
to simulate the 
ermine tails. 
Steel disks or 
concaves, _ per- 
forated for the 
needle, may be 
sewed in a row 
around the coat 
and sleeves, and 
their glitter will 
add to the gen- 
eral effectiveness 
of the costume. 
Unless Santa’s 
deputy is natu- 
rally stout he 
must pad _ the 
costume, for the 
old gentleman's 
round, plump 
figure is tradi- 
tional. Pillows 
answer the pur- 
pose admirably. 
One should be 
placed  length- 
wise down the 
front from the 
neck and another 
crosswise at the waist. The pillows 
should be secured to the undercloth- 
ing by safety pins. The boot-tops or 
leggings may be made from black en- 
amel cloth or from buckram or canvas 
covered with ordinary black cambric, 
the glazed side out. A band of red 
flannel binds the tops, while a strip of 
gold braid below adds to the decora- 
tion. A strip of featherbone tacked 
up the back and front will prevent 
slipping. A short strap across the 
foot opening catches under the shoes 
and prevents the tops from twisting. 
The long white beard and hair may 
be hired for the occasion from a cos- 
tumer or wig-maker, or they may be 
home-made from a roll of cotton bat- 
ting. Two wires, one to reach across 
the chin just below the lips and back 
to loop over the ears, the other crossing 
the upper lip loosely, and fastened at 


the sides to the first wire, serve as the 
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SANTA CLAUS SUIT, MADE BY PATTERN 8072. 


foundation. The cotton should be 
wrapped around the longer wire and 
shaped to form a beard, while a full 
mustache with long ends is attached to 
the shorter wire. Ends of cotton may 
be twisted into long, cur)-like locks and 
sewed to the inside of the cap to simu- 
late Santa’s hair, and a drop or two of 
mucilage will attach shaggy eyebrows. 

There are many useful gifts that nay 
be made to place in the pack he carries 
on his back, and while elaborate and 
costly things may be bought, the af- 
fectionate thoughtfulness that is repre- 
sented by home-made gifts makes them 
of inestimable 
value. On page 
180 of our Cata- 
logue of Metro- 
politan Fashions 
is illustrated a 
series of these 
little articles. An 
iron-holder made 
by pattern 1206, 
or aduster to tie 
about the broom- 
head (pattern 
703), is a possi- 
bility within the 
reach of any 
small girl; while 
there are bags 
both useful and 
ornamental— 
from one intend- 
ed to hold soiled 
clothes (pattern 
4799), or a bag 
(pattern 2999) in 
which to keep the 
stockings that 
may need astitch 
before they are 
put away, to the 
shopping bag 
(4291), folly bag 
(929) and numer- 
ous catch-alls 
that will find 
use. The laun- 
dry bags, shoe bags, etc., should be made 
of cretonne or other washable material, 
while bits of silk and ribbon will make 
the others. Pincushion pattern 7900 
gives opportunity for a selection of 
color combinations. Pattern 3108 is 
for a tea-cozy that may be made from 
a piece of silk or brocade or be orna- 
mented withembroidery. A convenient 
opera-glass bag may be made by pattern 
8058, of handsome brocade, of satin 
ornamented with hand-painting or em- 
broidery, or of the fine leather that may 
be bought in many beautiful colors in 
the shops where pyrographic supplies 
are kept. A unique gift would be a dog 
blanket (pattern 4858). A blanket of 
brown broadcloth bound with tan 
leather and with a monogram or initial 
cut from the leather and stitched on 
will be handsome. Other patterns for 
Christmas gifts are shown on pages 
1081-2-3 of this number 
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PARTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


HILE simplicity is 
VV the keynote of suc- 

cess in children’s 
clothes for general wear, the 
little frock that is planned 
tor the social functions all 
small folks delight in may 
be made quite as fanciful as 
the mother’s taste will 


permit, The 
present 
modes for 
both little 
men and 
women are 
. so pictur- 
GIRLS’ DRESS 7808. esque that 
they are es- 
pecially adapted to dressy wear. The 
materials, too, suggest lovely possi- 
bilities. They are delightfully soft 
and pliable, and tucks, shirrings, 
plaits and the numerous other deco- 
rations that are so popular give added 
attractiveness. For the very small 
girl nothing is quite so attractive as 
the soft, sheer linens, nainsook, lawns 
and mull. These materials are prac- 
tical for Winter when sufficient flan- 
nels are worn, and there 1s a charm 
in a washable frock that cannot 
be acquired by the soft woollen or 
dainty silk dress. Fine lace, and any 
amount of hand-work, are used on 
these dainty creations, though some 
are extremely simple, having only a 
little embroidery or lace to relieve 
the severity. The little puffed skirts 
are pretty in almost any soft mate- 
rial, and are particularly well suited 
to the girl who is tall beyond her 
years. The bertha or ruffle across 
the shoulders is almost generally bc- 
coming to the growing girl. Many 
of these little dresses have low neck 
and short or elbow sleeves, and a 
guimpe may be worn. A guimpe of 
lingerie stuff lends a dainty touch to 
asoft woollen or silk frock. India 
and China silks, and even taffeta of 
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GIRLS’ DRESS 7974. 


soft texture 
white and shades 
of blue, pink and 
pale yellow, 
make charming 
frocks, which 
may be trimmed 
with feather- 
stitching, faggot- 
ing and embroid- 
ery. Fine veil- 
ing, cashmere 
and albatross in 
delicate colors 
and in white offer 
other pretty sug- 
gestions. 

White dresses, 
when made of 
sheer goods, may 
be given color by 
a silk slip worn 
beneath. Colored 
ribbons add a 
pretty note, and 
with different 
sets of ribbons, 
sash, shoulder 
knots and hair 
ribbons, frequent 
changes may be 
made with the 
one dress. 

White shoes or slippers and stockings 
are worn with these party frocks, 
though patent-leathers and black stock- 
ings are in good taste. 

That these little dresses should be 
made thoroughly comfortable is the 
first essential to the small maid’s pleas- 
ure. The following illustrations and 
suggestions will prove helpful to the 
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| The New Manhattan 
SKIRT BRAID. 


Best for the Least Money. 


Ghe 


Buy 







We teach 


TO 


song ora 
manner, 


is a beautifu 





We will send you free 103 sample clip- 
pings with the .name ot each Color. 





‘Castle Diamond Braids. 


to three weeks to Ee y the 


ithout ‘ ny mont 
Many | lad lies 
an unexpe 


COLUMBI A ‘ZI T HE R 











When you bind 
your next skirt, 


Try 


THE NEW MANHATTAN 
MOHAIR 
SKIRT BRAID. 


Because it is the best 
braid that can be made. 


PURE MOHAIR, 
FAST COLORS, 
STEAM SHRUNK. 


It is so compactly braided by 
machines especially used for 
this purpose that it will out- 
wear any binding ever made, 










If your store has none, 
write to the manufacturer. 








CASTLE 
PULL BRAID 
They 
Shine 
Most 


HOLD THE STRING 
PULL THE BRAID 


AND 
VOU HAVE THE RING | 


All Fashionable Shades. 





> Columbis un Zither 
Wi 


you 


PLAY ANY wrt INE 


iré Surprising: their trie! 
ted ability 


pew 
a 


Pp Military Form 7808.—This pretty little 
e + 


Corset 
Style 537 


Made of fine 
Alexandria cloth, 
French gore, fan 
front, which 
gives the much 
desired flat ap- 
pearance to the 


abdomen. 


Trimmed with 
fine Valenciennes 
lace. <A perfect- 
fitting corset; 
boned with the 
new Rado un- 
breakable boning. 
An exceptional 


value. 


si.00 EP 
per pelr Corset | 


The above will be 
sent on receipt of No. 


price by 


hose supporters, etc. 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS 


349 Broadway 


Send 2c. stamp for sét of handsome paper dolis. 
grin eames 


— 











RICE 2 HUTCHINS’ 


LETS THE CHILD'S FOOT 
GROW AS IT SHOULD 


Send for free booklet telling how 


’ BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE Ss 
OR RICE & HUTCHINS, 23 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 


No misleading fancy names are on 
ROOT’S TIVOLI 
STANDARD UNDERWEAR 

Root’s ‘‘Camelhair,’’ ‘* Natural 
Undyed Wool,’’ ‘* Lambswool,’’ 
** Merino,’’ etc., are all just what 
they are called. Strictly true to 
label, noble in quality, modest in 
price. For over half a century 
always growing in favor. 

Sold by leading dealers in 
all chief cities, 


S cogs If not by yours, write to 
s Root’s Underwear, 


Wo bh, Me Ym f Greene St., 
= Ve ae New York. 





Greatest invention of the 
Century for attaching 


New York, N. Y. 





Th 







mother who is planning the 
little maid’s wardrobe, which 
must of course include a party 


frock: 


Pa 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' 
DRESS 7842. 


style, supporting the full skirt. Frill 
sleeves give a pretty finish, though they 


may be omit- 
ted. A guimpe 
of contrasting 
material is ef- 
fective, though 
its use is op- 
tional. This is 
a suitable mode 
for the maid of 
from two to 
twelve years of 
age. The pat- 
tern costs 15 
cents. 
7974.—The 
square bertha 
emphasizes the 
broad-shoulder- 
ed effect in this 
simple mode, 
which 1s adapt- 
ed to both soft 
woollens and 
wash fabriics. 
The neck may 
be high or 
square and the 
sleeves in full 
length or short 
puff style. The 
design is suit- 
able for girls 
from four to 


PARTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued ) 














frock, some- 
times called 
the pinafore 
dress, is 
made with 
the body 
in Empire 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS 7651. 





GIRLS’ DRESS 7968. 


fourteen years of 
age. The pattern 
costs 15 cents. 

7821.—Yoke de- 
signs are invari- 
ably becoming to 
girls under four- 
teen years of age, 
and the mode pic- 
tured here is un- 
usually smart. The 
blouse is tucked 
fora short distance 
at the top, where 
it is attached to an 
‘*1830" or conven- 
tional yoke; the 
neck may be fin- 
ished in Dutch 
style if preferred. 
Tucks adorn the 
straight skirt, 
which is attached 
to the body, a yoke 
corresponding in 
outline to the 
blouse yoke being 
also supplied. A 
combination of fa- 
brics is suggested. 
The pattern costs 
20 cents. 


7968.—This pretty little frock shows 
a pleasing introduction of tucks. Either 
a plain or tab bertha may outline the 
shallow yoke, though provision is made 
for a Dutch or slightly low neck. The 
skirt may be shirred or gathered and 
attached to a plain or panel yoke or to 
the waist in regulation fashion. Vari- 
ous materials are adapted to the mode, 





GIRLS’ DRESS 7717. 
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which is intended for maids of from six 
to fourteen years of age. The pattern 
costs 20 cents. 

7842.—This dainty frock is especially 
suited to the wee girl of from six months 
to six years of age. There may bea 
square yoke, or the neck may be cut 
out in Dutch or low square outline. 
The skirt is straight and full and is 
especially adapted to flouncing. A 
fancy bertha is a pretty feature. The 
pattern costs 10 cents. 

7651.—An ‘1830”’ suggestion is ex- 
pressed in the plain or scolloped bertha, 
which is the distinguishing feature of 
this frock. Instead of the Dutch neck, 
the high or low round style may be used. 
Gathers adjust the skirt to the body. 
Maids of from three to ten years of age 





GIRLS’ DRESS 7684. 


may wear this dainty little frock, the 
pattern of which costs 15 cents. 

7717.—This little box-plaited blouse 
dress is an extremely smart mode for 
girls from three to twelve years of age. 
A round bertha gives becoming breadth 
to the shoulders. A guimpe may be 
worn when the neck is cut out in square 
outline and cap sleeves are used. The 
straight skirt is box-plaited all around, 
and a belt conceals its attachment to 
the body. The price of the pattern is 
15 cents. 

7654.—An association of materials 
is suggested for this simple little frock. 
An ‘1830’ collar in regulation or bertha 
style is a pretty feature. The neck 
may be high or cut out in round outline, 
as preferred. The sleeves are of the 
bishop type and may be in full or elbow 
length. Tucks in the full skirt give the 
effect of a triple skirt. Gathers adjust 
the fulness at the top where it joins the 
body. The price is 20 cents. 
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Wear Albrecht’s Distinctive 


. 
lel 





exceptional offer, $49.75. 


long double Fox Boa. 
medium or dark shade, special offer, $23.85. 


In Alaska Bear, the special price is $18.60. 


The above articles sent prepaid upon receipt of price. If 
not entirely satisfactory money refunded. 
lutely protected in dealing with this house, whose reputation 
of half a century for honorable dealing is perpetuated with 


every article sold. 


Albrecht’s Exclusive Fur Neckwear 


Innumerable varieties ; original styles. Graphically illustraled and 
described in our catalogue. 


The World’s Authority on Fur Fashions 


This exhaustive treatise reviews and illustrates all the latest 
i The recognized and only complete Authority 
issued, imparting valuable and authentic information as to how to 
buy advantageously and giving the lowest market prices. Costs 
Send for it now. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON 
Box B, 20 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
AMERICA’S GREAT FUR SHOP 


Fur Creations. 


us 40c. Yours fora 2c. stamp. 


THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC Eadk bi the aebnve Tor) 
JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS rocnestta.s_y. 
Send Postal to 101 Franklin Suny. City for Face Sameues 





‘Just get The Delineator”™’ Bh 02 ve 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), BUTTERICK 
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Trimmed with Brown Marten or Hudson Bay 
Beaver, $55.00, or with dark double striped British Columbia Mink, $65.00. 

Auto Box Coat or Blouse style if preferred at the same prices, 
Bust, length of waist, weight and height required. 


Albrecht’s Long Double Boa 


One of the most comfortable and popular styles in neckwear is the 
The Boa shown in illustration made of fine 
Northern Fox (American, the best kind), in either Isabella or Sable, 
The same Boa in Kamchatka 
Fox (Brush Wolf, very desirable), in either Isabella or Sable shade, $17.25. 


FASHIONABLE 
FAULTLESS 
FAMOUS 


H E accumulated experience of half a century’s close 

application to the manufacture of Furs exclusively, is 

expressed in each garment made by the house of Al- 
brecht, the Fur Nucleus of the Fur City of America. Made 
by furriers who have been born in the trade and have become 
specialists in their line, they bear the stamp of Albrecht’s ex- 
cellence. True and graceful in every line; correct in the 
minutest detail. The vast resources of this house, whose close 
ersonal connections for 50 years with the trappers of the 
Northem Wilds and with European traders at the original 
source of supply, insures the very pick of skins at first cost 
and enables cher to offer unconditionally the world’s best 
at lowest prices. The liberal patronage of DELINEATOR 
readers in past years is their best recommendation. 


Albrecht’s Persian Lamb Promenade Coat 


Made of Fashion's favorite fur, this garment is decidedly stylish and 
distinctive. Its symmetrical contour and mechanical perfection have taxed 
the utmost effort of designer and master furrier. It is a triumph in the art of 
coat making. Albrecht’'s garments are all made of Leipzig dyed skins, which 
are superior to the domestic dyed, and may be obtained plain throughout or 
with collar, revers and cuffs trimmed with a contrasting fur as shown in 
illustration. The brocade satin lining is from the looms of the best makers. 
The prices are exceptionally low for the high-class workmanship and ma- 
terial employed. 22 inches long. 

Special to 
DELINEATOR 
readers, plain, 
$98.00. With 
collar, revers 
and cuffs of Genu- 
ine Brown Mar- 
ten, $115.00. 
With dark 
double striped ‘ 
British Columbia 
Mink orrich Blended 
Sable collar, revers and 
cuffs, $138.50. 

The same style made 
of Albrecht’s special 
Coast Seal throughout. 








































You are abso- 







TRADE Peau de Crepe MARK 


handsome silk fabric Peau de Crepe. When the forem 


authorities of the world 


Crepe over all other competitors, you « 


All Colors, 24 inches wide, 
Brocade Spots, . : 5 ; : ‘ 
For Lingerie, 32 inches wide, white and cream 

only ; launders like linen, . : 


Sold in every large city ited State if 


carry it, write us for es at enti is 
e ‘*PEAU DE CREPE 
not there, it is not the penuine Accept no imitation. 
THE NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
Vannufa f 
Send ONI 


DOLLAR and secure for one 


1) 
essary oF a nia 


BUILDING 


As Y)UNCEMENT has just been made bythe Jury of Awards, 


people familiar with every sill 
fabric made every where—acknowledge the superiority of Peau de 
an depend on it being the 


name 


ere aE 


| 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO 


St. Louis Exposition, that the Gold Medal is awarded our 


t 


best dress fabric for you. Remember Fashion's decree from 
aris—this is to be a silk season. Peau de Crepe is adapted t t 
infinite variety of uses—from dainty linyerict e most charmin, 
tojlette. Itis the best all round silk woven and will outwear any 
taffeta. 


469-471 Broome 8t.,New York 


year 
| ‘azines for women. 
»; NEW YorK City, N.Y. 








FAY = 


Women, Boys & Girls 


No Supporters 
No Wrinkles 


Fit Fine, Feel Fine, Look Fine 


Well made, best yarn and 
fast colors. Reinforced at 
wearing points. The extension 
tops button to the waist, doing 
away with supporters. Al- 
ways used by those who try 
them. Cost no more than 
ordinary stockings and are 
guaranteed to pleaSe you. 



















Thousands Proclaim Their 
Excellence in Comfort, 
Durability and Protection. 


They are splendid for children. Women 
appreciate them also because they give 
neatness of figure and freedom of limb. 
Have you tried them? If not 


S CALL ON YOUR DEALER 


and examinethem. You will find 
them just what you want, an Ideal 
Stocking for comfort and wear. 
Where not on sale, sent postpaid. 
Write for free booklet giving 
sizes, weights and prices. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 35 T St., Elyria, Ohio. 















_4 FOSTER 


| IDEAL 


CRIB 





el | 
a E 
(eat — 5 


| Vay can’t get out 
® or stick its head through 


———— —— 


ACCIDENT PROOF 









Mother need not worry if baby awakes in one of our 
accident-proof cribs. High sliding sides,closely spaced 
spindles,woven-wire SDOnESs enamelled white or col- 
ors. Write for booklet,‘ A Mother’s Invention,’’ sent 
free with name of local dealer who sells our goods. 


on all 
our goods. 


This 
Trade Mark 





FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and Mat- 
tresses, and the “‘Ideal’’ Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans,etc. 


24 Broad Street 
Utica, N. Y. 
1406 North 16th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 






‘ This cut shows crib open 
at side, to be used as 
annex to mother’s bed. 


_— 


HTT 


(TRADE MARK) 


PANTS S ATER 


PROOF 
Made of Stork Sheeting—rubberless water- 
proof fabric—light as linen—easily washable 
—button on neatly over diaper—keep baby's 
dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


keeps baby’s 
Stork Catch-All Bib 53°23 
soiling dress or table-cloth. 50 cents each. 
Send for booklet&nd samples of fabric. Goods 
et dry goods stores or by mall, postpaid, from us. 
The Stork Co., formerly Hospital Sheeting Co. 
Dept. 3-D, Boston, U.S. A. 
Cunadian Addresa: Yarmouth, N. 8. 


PEASE 
sz a CENUL Ewin ABOUS TRADE aE —— 


£ 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of 
The National Congress of Mothers 


I shall be glad to answer in these columns any questions that may be asked by mothers or 


others who have the care of children. 


Those desiring a personal reply must enclose a self-ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope.—ALICE MCL. BIRNEY. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING WITH THE CHILDREN 


F WE were gifted with the power to 
hear what is said all over the Chris- 
tian world, I am sure that ‘‘Christ- 

mas"’ in many languages is the word we 
should at the present time hear far 
oftener than any other. Notonly is it ut- 
tered in joyous anticipation by myriads 
of childish voices, but it is on the lips of 
adults as well. A season that should 
be fraught with peace in every house- 
hold often becomes, by reason of its 
imaginary material obligations, a time 
of hurry, worry and anxious care. This 
is all unnecessary, for the two main 
disturbing factors in the Christmas prob- 
lem, namely: the effort to do what we 
imagine others expect of us; and our 
inability to do this as well as the many 
things we would really like to do, are 
both absolutely within our control. No 
one has any right to expect of us what 
it would be an injustice to ourselves and 
others to attempt, and we have no right 
to repine because we cannot do what 
we desire. 

The exchange of gifts at Christmas, 
originally a simple, pretty custom, 
serving as an expression of good-will 
when the hearts of mankind are espe- 
cially drawn toward one another, has 
become in many instances an exacting 
burden that robs the season of much of 
its beautiful significance and leaves little 
time either for serious reflection or for 
true socialenjoyment. How often child- 
ish ears hear the phrase ‘Oh, dear, I 
don’t know what to give Mrs. She 
always gives me something; I wish she 
would not, for I really cannot afford to 
go outside my own family this year.” 
It is more than probable that Mrs. 
has expressed herself in a similar man- 
ner in the privacy of her own family, 
and yet, because one or the other lacks 
the courage to stop, the senseless ex- 
change of gifts will continue. 

How many useless presents will be 
made, what sums of money lavished, 
and in many instances with what poor 
return either in appreciation or enjoy- 
ment. We all know of children whose 
parents, relatives and friends shower 
gifts so numerous and beautiful that 
the little ones are wearied and surfeited 
by them. Many. indeed. have not only 
their needs but their desires so fully 
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gratified it is difficult to determine just 
how to add the charm of novelty. 

One form of enjoyment there is 
which even the most cynical do not 
attempt to underrate—it is that of 
making others happy; and if children 
are to derive the full blessedness from 
Christmas, they must be taken into the 
confidence of their elders and allowed 
to share in the plans for the enjoyment 
of others. One mother I knew gathered 
her little family together in the latter part 
of November, and told them she wished 
to give them half the money she usually 
devoted to their gifts, with the under- 
standing that they would spend it for 
the benefit of those less fortunate than 
themselves. They demurred a little 
at first, but one shopping expedition 
with mama, one hour of busy planning 
and making memoranda, and it would 
have been hard to find more enthusias- 
tic appreciation of any project. And 
there was much to be done by this 
mama and her bright-eyed aides. Del- 
icately but persistently they endeav- 
ored to find out many things about 
which they had never before thought 
or cared. They had to learn all about 
the children of the extra laundress who 
came two days in the week, and who 
was always so quiet and genteel; there 
were five of those children, and their ages 
and sizes had to be transferred to paper, 
so that the shoes and clothes and hats 
would fit, and the sprinkling of toys in 
the big hamper be adapted to each child. 
And they had to make inquiries about 
the little seamstress, and about the 
others whom they wished to remember, 
so as to please all. 

One may well exclaim, “But there 
,are sO many necdy people, so many 
whose lives directly and indirectly touch 
mine, and giving in such fashion means 
such tedious shopping expeditions.”’ 
Try it this Christmas and see if you are 
not mistaken. Be sure to take the 
children with you, and with their and 
your own memoranda for reference you 
will find that the morning or afternoon 
has flown by and that you are all in an 
exultant glow at the dinner table in- 
stead of in that semi-irritable mood 
which is apt to succeed hours of shopping. 
If sums of money were distributed in- 
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stead of useful gifts, children would be 
deprived not only of the pleasures of 
planning and purchasing, but also of 
the education in wise giving which such 
a method affords them. 

Money given with the best motives 
frequently falls short of the accom- 
plishment of that which the donor 
intended. On the other hand, a check is 
the most acceptable gift that can be 
bestowed on those who have seen bet- 
ter days, since through pride their most 
pressing needs are often hidden from 
their friends. 

Children delight in making memo- 
randa, and some very happy evenings 
can be spent at this time by the little 
folk, if mama and papa will show a real 
interest in each mysterious list which is 
so carefully guarded from all other eyes. 
It is well to give children the oppor- 
tunity to earn the greater part of their 
Christmas money; in making an addi- 
tion to this fund it should be under- 
stood as final, and that the gifts must 
come within the amount at their dis- 
posal. This lesson well learned will 
save them endless worry later -in life. 
Comparatively few people do their 
Christmas shopping as though it were 
a real pleasure. 

As I write memory recalls a man of 
mature years who always took a boyish 
delight in everything pertaining to 
Christmas. Early in the Autumn he 
began to make Christmas memoranda, 
and later in the season, when he had 
decided upon suitable gifts for those 
whom he was in the habit of remem- 
bering, he placed opposite each name 
the amount of money allowed to that 
particular person, and did his shop- 
ping with such ease and evident enjoy- 
ment he was truly the envy and admira- 
tion of the rest of his household. He 
purchased what he could afford, and did 
not allow himself to stand gazing at and 
wishing for things that were beyond 
his limit. 

The children’s first shopping expedi- 
tion should be for materials with which 
to make decorations for the Christmas 
tree. All are familiar with the pretty 
chains of silver, gilt, and colored paper, 
which even very young children can 
make quite neatly; then there are 
cornucopias, popcorn strings, tissue- 
paper flowers and ornaments made of 
colored cardboard and tinsel, and gold 
and bronze paint. Hickory-nut dolls, 
dressed as little Quakeresses, and 
Chinese made of peanuts can be easily 
manufactured at home, and to the alert 
mother many other helpful suggestions 
will occur. 

Books are acceptable gifts to most 
children, and I have compiled a small 
list of some of the latest and best which 
I will gladly send to anyone who with 
the request encloses a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Many mothers 
have written asking me about books 
whichinculcate patriotism without teach- 
ing belligerency, and some of the books 
on this list meet just such a demand. 

I should be glad to have postals from 
such of my readers as think they would 
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From photograph of MOTHER and CHILD. 
Baby, 6'4 months of age. 
Fed from birth on the ‘‘Allenburys’’ Foods. 


A Series of Three Food 


; constituting ; ; 
A progressive dietary suited to the developing digestive powers 


The “Allenburys’ The “Allenburys’ The ‘Allenburys” 

Milk Food “No.1” Milk Food “No. 2” Malted Food “No. 3” 
For infants from For infants from For use after stx 

Mirth tothreemonths. three to stx montAs. months of age. 

50c. and $1.00 per can 50c. and $1.00 per can 30c. and 60c. per can 

More than half the troubles of Infant Life might be avoided if greate1 

care were exercised in giving a suitable food. 

It is essential that artificial Infants’ Foods resemble, in chemical com- 
position, human milk. Farinaceous foods, cow’s milk not properly modi- 
fied, and condensed milks are injurious to infants under five or six months 
of age, not only on account of certain constituents in them that the infant is 

not yetable to digest but also because certain needed elements are deficient. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ Milk Foods closely approximate to the milk of a 
healthy mother and have been found so easy of assimilation that, by their use, 
many children unable to digest other nourishment have been restored to 
complete health. 

The ‘‘Series’’ is so arranged that each ‘‘ Food” affords the maximum 
amount of nourishment that, at the period for which it is intended, the or- 
gans of the child can with perfect ease digest. 
Evidence of the great value of our ‘‘ System of Infant Feeding’’ is constantly 
accumulating, through letters received from nearly all parts of the world, not only 
from parents but also from prominent physicians telling of the very gratifying results 
attending the use of our Foods, often in cases apparently hopeless and after many 
other artificial foods and modified milk had been tried. 

If your druggist does not keep our Foods in stock we will send direct what is required, 
carriage paid, upon receipt of retail price. 

Pamphlet on ‘‘ Infant Feeding and Management’’ together with liberal sample of 


’ 


, 





either Food sent free upon request. 


The Allen & Hanburys Co. Ltd. 


Toronto, Can. 
London, Eng. 


There is no other hair-brush like the 


Neepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome-—Sanitary 


It’s bright aluminum ‘“‘face’’ behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cane a ruse also. Serving 
sold in green boxes, stores, everywhere. 
Remember the qaine dat accept substitutes. 





BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Fumace. Price from $2 to 
$12. rite for booklet on heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR OO. 
21 Furnace Btreet, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SAVE % YouR FUEL 





Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





ave Stove Money 


Buy direct from the factory, at 


maker’s absolute guarantee of last- 
ing satisfaction. 


MODERN GEM 11225 
h closet 


AL fae half dealers’ prices, and get the 


6-hole Range 
with reservoir and hig t, 
$16.95. Do not judge by the 
price—write for full detailed par 
ticularsand Free Trial Offer. 
Over 200 different styles in coo} 
ing stoves, ranges and heaters 
for your selection. Money back 
if not satisfied. Established 42 years. 
\ MODERN STOVE CO. 
240 Teutonic Bidg., CHICAGO 


HAIR GOODS 





Perfect- Fitting Stviltsh 
Pompedours. 
WIGS Wavy Switches. 


for Ladies and $3.00 up. 
Gentlemen. Complezica Beautifiers. 
Mustrated Catalogue Pres 
Cc. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
70 Stete Street, Chicago. 


I Was Raised on 


IESKAYS 
FOOD 


My name is James Fleming, and 
from the time I was three months 
old I have been growing rosier and 
healthier and happier every day—on 
ESKAY'S FOOD. 

EskaAy’s Foon, because of the good that 
it does, the healthy babies that it makes and 
the lives it has saved, received First Prize 
Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 
It receives daily the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of thankful mothers, whose babies 
it has nourished and preserved. 

Every mother needs our book, ‘* How to 

Care for the Baby,’’ and itis sent free with 

a generous sample of Esxay’s Foon, 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
430 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Good cheer all year 


An Xmas gift of endless pleasure and 
comfort to both mother and baby. 


Glascock’s 
Baby-jumper 


Chair, Bed and 
hair combined. 
Keeps a child safe, 
4 happy and comfortable 
in any position, Ad- 
justable. 4 wonder- 
ful relief to mothers. 
Ornamental, durable ; 
a nursery necessity all 

the year. Endorsed 

by leading pby- 

stcians and nurses. 
Insist. upon ‘* Glascock’s’’— the standard hygienic 
jumper; exclusive improvements. 


30 days’ trial FREE. Buy of your dealer. If he hasn'tiit, write us. 


Write for ‘ The Twentieth Century Baby" by Ellen D. Wade, 
this book M.. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Sent 
to-day. free with each catalog of Glascock'’s Baby Jumper. 


Grascock Bros. Mra, Co., Box 325, Muncie, Ind. 


ORIOLE Go- BASKET 


The Happy Thought 
»~ FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
For Mother and Child 


efulness, econom comfort 
nm sense. Lise it Ww inter and 
SUM eET Wheel it or carry it. Babies 
a enjoy it. Parents praise it. Physi 
cians endorseit. Cumbersome fou 
} “re iving way to it. 
se ; 











Rockin 
High 


a 








™~ ( ymibines u 


‘ t think tt 
ece yas Baby's clothes.” 
Write to-day for Fare Boox- 
Ler. Tells how weahip you an 
Orlole Go-Basket on approval 


WITHROW MBG. CO., 87 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
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CHILDHOOD 
(Continued ) 


find helpful and suggestive a classified 
list of gifts with average prices suitable 
for all ages. It occurs to me that such 
a list would meet an almost universal 
need, and another year I shall compile 
one if the number of postals I receive 
be such as to indicate sufficient interest. 

I know one mother who regularly 
plans for four or five shopping expe- 
ditions with her little ones at Christ- 
mas time. She always has them re- 
move their wraps on entering a shop, 
and checks them at the parcel counter. 
The children are thereby spared the 
irritability which is often a result of 
becoming overheated in the large de- 
partment stores. Of course, the chil- 
dren are not allowed to go out until they 
have donned their wraps. I saw her 
once very effectually forestall a tantrum. 
Her little six-year-old son did not see the 


necessity for putting on his overcoat | 


when he was so warm already, and be- 
gan to sputter a little, whereupon she 
said with great firmness, ‘“‘That is the 
rule when we are shopping in cold 
weather, and you will have to do it 
to-day for the air is very sharp outside”’ 
and then she added with a pleasant 
smile, ‘‘But you do not have to come 
shopping with us, you know, only I 
should be so sorry not to have you, my 
little son, for you are such a great help 
to me with my big shopping-bag and all 
the little parcels that are so precious 
we cannot wait to have them sent 
home.”’ That dear little mother made 
two strong points and thereby instantly 
changed the current of her boy’s thought 
from opposition to a disposition to be 
even more helpful than he had been. 
She first presented the idea that he need 
never again have to put on his coat ona 
shopping expedition, for he did not have 
to come; second, the very mention of his 
services as parcel carrier brought forth 
the quick stretching out of his hands for 
more parcels, and the coat went on with- 
out further ado, and the happy little 
group moved smilingly away. 

One of this mother’s theories was that 
children grow thirsty and hungry on 
such trips, and so they were given 
several drinks of water at suitable 
places, from a little drinking-cup she 
always carried for them. Then there 
were sandwiches, gingerbread or nour- 
ishing crackers of some sort tucked 
away in the shopping-bag and given 
when they would least interfere with 
the appetite for the next meal. 

Cross children can often be trans- 
formed into the most amiable of little 
beings by a drink of water, a bite of 
something to eat, ten minutes’ rest and 
a good ‘‘bear’s hug’’ from: mother. I 
have seen the face of an irritable, com- 


plaining little Christmas shopper fairly | 


glorified by a request from her mother 
to help a little lame girl down the steps. 
Try this plan with your little ones 
throughout all the Christmas prepara- 
tions. There is a wonderful transform- 
ing power in service; 
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GROSSMAN’S 


FASHION CATALOG 
No. 58 Now Ready we Free 








A postal brings it. Shows 


in ladies’ 


HANDSOME FUR SCARF of 
lialtic seal; two silk ornaments, 
drop,cord 
trimming. 
No. 1551C. 


$3.50 


latest [h FAY 
and children’s wear. / ; 


fa 








































Same stylebut J 
made of No. 2 § 
Dark Mink fur. 


LADIES’ JACKET in black or 
Oxford zibeline in the new But- 
cher style. Slot seams, velvet 
piping, sateen lined 
throughout, No. 1187C 5.95 
Oe 


COAT is made of fancy 
mixture of Scot h ewer i, 
black-and-grey; is 42 
inches long, has storm 
collar; made double- * 
breasted; latest style 
and best value ever offer- 
ed. No. 


$5.98 » 
eo but of high- OL 


grade all-wool kersey in 


* $9.98 


ARD B. GROSSMA 


WARD 172 STATE ST.CHICAGO \~ 

we CREAT 
a style sent C.O.D. 
with privilege of 
examination. Send 
$i deposit. Money 
back ifde- 
sired. 


black or castor. 
No. Ww 





MAN; (3 


MAIL ORDER CLOAK mer am 

















WANTED 
Write for Free 
Booklet. 






Samples Free 
on Request. 





KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 


» teach her child. Our course 
! the entire year, arranged to 
suit the different season Inexpensive—inv alu- 
able. (ives needed assistance to the mother; in- 
structive entertainment to the child. 


Enables the mother t 


of instruction cov 


Caralog ie ie ier our nee cerlonve: Rivne re 


the irse and full information. 


FREE it's valuable to but we 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
Detroit, Mich. 


send it free. 


—o—o S ¥ 
pS A awe _ 
HAVELOCK TOURIST a 2 
im oan - 
ay Sh 
- if : c 5 + 
) Si 
/ ; 


503 Washington Arcade, 








: as 


polishing edn ware Nic a ol; Tin, Bras ss, Cop- 
ber, et Works L Pad easy. Kee] sh istre. It « loes not 
*teriorate } {2 ished 1&8 4 ir : ince gt x vaste, 10 cents. 
write for free samples, 
HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis,” Ind. 


The Deltneator 


Sold by Dealer nad A t A k or 


GEO. W, 


Cotton is Warm 


We have already told you that it was 
clean, non-irritating and absorbent. 
People who think are thinking nght 
on this cotton question. They are 
realizing that weight doesn’t mean 
warmth, but that health andecomfort 


result from the retention of animal 
heat and the absorption of perspira- 
tion, and when all this has been 

= accomplished cotton can be boiled— 
botled CLEAN. 


‘ - Mentor Underwear 


MADE FOR THE FAMILY 


fulfills these conditions absolutely 
and is guaranteed as to quality and 
Jit. “The Making of Mentor” is 
an interesting, scientific, little bro- 
chure on the subject, full of saving 
common-sense. Sentupon request, 
without charge. Mentor-Made 
means doubling health and com- 
fort and cutting in two the cost of 
material. 





TRADE MARK. 


A. SilkK for Service 


You simply cannot tear it by any wearing strain. 
Pull it at the seams, and, if your stitches are strong 
enough, not a bit of damage will be done. Buy 
 SERVISILK,” and, when you have spent time 
and money in making it up into a handsome waist or 


gown, you will not have the familiar unfortunate 
experience of finding your silk split or torn after it 
has been worn once or twice. 


* SERVISILK” will commend itself 
for its beauty and Instre, as well 
as for its great wearing qualities. 


Unsurpassed for foundations for transparent or 
soft fabrics, where draped effects are necessary. As 
a guarantee the name is woven in the 
selvage of the fabric. TAKE NONE ©6O8c 
OTHER. 20 inches wide . . « . - PER YARD 


Atall leading retail stores. Samples and 
bvvklel om vequest. 


THE NORFOLK SILK CO., 469-471 Broome 8t., New York 





+. 


ve SEGURTY 






Price, Guards $3.00; Gates $4.00 (Express Prepaid). 
Write for photographically illustrated descriptive booklets 

name of dealer in your city h our goods 

Cc. H. WRIGHT & CO., 208 Honore Street, Chicago 


SE CA Everybody’s Interested 
) in some child's Xmas; best 





! | 
na 


t 


nanaiing 





rift for boy or girl is the 
light running 


> Irish Mail 


‘It’s geared’’ 


ms Ideal winter sport; brings 

_ oan : ) 2a// muscles into play Pe 
j i) 

_y Sectly safe ; strong, rubber 


“7 " tired; lots of spe 
They can’t upset. ee Sspeed 
, *hvysician 


If your dealer hasn't it, order direct from : 
Write for illustrated | klet, FREE. 


THE STANDARD MFG. CO., 1464 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind 
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CHILDHOOD 
(Concluded ) 


small, the spirit is that of the Master. 

I would urge upon all my readers the 
importance of taking or even making 
time to thread refractory needles, to give 
a helpful twist to a snarly skein of silk 
or wool, to keep the paste-pot filled, to 
add one or two pair of scissors and to 
listen with unflagging interest to long 
whispered conversations about gifts 
to be made at home or purchased. The 
more mysterious the Christmas prep- 
arations the greater a child’s delight, 
provided he has a share in the mystery. 

The children of a nearby school spent 
many hours very happily last year in 
making the decorations for some tiny 
Christmas trees which they took to the 
Children's Hospital on Christmas Eve. 

My own Christmas greeting to you, 
dear friends, I send in Madeline Bridges’ 
little poem: 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 

There are souls that are pure and true, 

Then give to the world the best you have, 

And the best shall come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave. 
*Tis just what you are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Through being strangers in a strange city, 
my little girl (six and one-half years) and I 
are dependent on one another's society a 
great deal. It is time she started her educa- 
tion. She is very nervous when with other 
children, and her father and I disapprove of 
schools of two sessions (public schools). We 
know of alady who formerly taught in a pri- 
vate school who goes out by the hour teach- 
ing. We had engaged her to come to the 
house to teach our child. Now, what I want 
to know is: Does that kind of instruction 
come under the compulsory education laws 
or can they force us to put herina public 
school ? e are making a sacrifice thus to 
eoucate her, and wish her to go slowly.— 


You need have no fear of the com- 
pulsory education law, since you can 
readily prove your child is receiving 
instruction. As children require some 
companionship, I would advise you, as 
soon as you become sufficiently ac- 
quainted, to endeavor to get one or two 
other mothers to join you, and have 
their children taught with yours. If 
your little daughter’s nervousness in the 


| presence of two or three other con- 
genial little children should not in time | 
| disappear, I shall be much surprised, 


and hope you will correspond with me. 


What course is to be pursued with a little 


| child of four who does not wish to go to 


kindergarten ?—A. K. L. 


I know a mother who went regularly 
to kindergarten with her little daughter 
fora week. At the end of that time the 
child’s fears had vanished, her interest 
had been aroused and she made no ob- 
jection to going thereafter. Personally 
I should not force a four-year-old child 
to attend a school of any kind. 
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The Night 


Before Christmas 
refreshing juamber os | 


assured to the users of the 


Pure, Clean, Downy 


EMMERICH 
FEATHER 
PILLOWS 


ya 


Guest Room, 
A potrect pillow filled 50 
with the down and PER 
the small fluffy breast 





feathers of the white PAIR 
goose; covering of the best blue and 
white stripe ticking; size, 22 x 29 inches, 


An Elegant and Useful Christmas Gift 
All genuine C. E. @ Co. Pillows have 


attached an envelope tag in which is in- 
serted the Emmerich Guarantee Certificate. 
Pillow satisfaction or a new pillow. 

Ask your dealer for the Emmerich Pil- 
low; look for the guarantee tag bearing 
name “ Guest Room,” if your dealer tries to 
substitute, send us $7.50 and the pillows 
will be sent express prepaid. 

“ Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows.” A 
handsomely illustrated book free; shows 
the feather from incubator to finished pil- 
low, all under our direct control. 

Write to-day for this interesting book. 


CHAS. EMMERICH @ COMPANY 


198 Sth Avenue, Chicago 
Makers of Fine Pillows. Established 1858 


oreo ING cen 


A pack of fun in TRIX—The popular card game last 
year, far better this year. Four cards in hand, play one, 
draw another. For any number of players. 


TRIX FOOTBALL—The real game with Trix Cards, 
with its punts, touchdowns, runs, around ends, kicks for 
goal, but no broken bones. Every football player 
enthusiastic over this great card game. 

FORTY-TWO—A scientific game requiring skill 
and thought, and SEVEN OTHER POPULAR 

GAMES Played by Teachers, Preachers, 
Lawyers. Fascinating for both young 
and old. Rules for the ten games and 
sample free. Enameled, 650 cents; 
gilt edge, 75 cents. Ask dealers or 
mailed prepaid by 


READ & WHITE GAME CO. 
Drawer T, Bloomington, III. 



















uvenile Garments 


STYLISH ano DURABLE 


We make a full line of boys’ 
and misses’ clothes in all the 
desirable styles and fabri 
We sell only to the consumer, 
thus saving you all the dealer 
profits. 








HERE is just as great 
a difference in "linen" 
writing paper as in table 
linens you buy by the yard. 
A really reliable fabric fin- 
ish, pleasant and easy to 
write upon, is the 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Highland 
Linen 


Insisted upon by the same 
women who look for "Ster- 
ling" on their teaspoons. 
Like all the Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers, it bears the well- 
known trade-mark. 


Writing paper in at- 
tractive boxes expressing 
taste and thoughtfulness 
makes the very best 
Christmas present that 
you could give to almost 
any one. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

















BALLS AND EVENING PARTIES 


SSEMBLIES or subscription dances 
A are features of the Winter season, 
and are organized under the aus- 
pices of patronesses; there are married 
women who are prominent socially and 
whose names are on the reverse side 
of the cards of invitation, their sub- 
scriptions giving them the privilege 
of a number of invitations to send 
to friends. The invitation is engraved 
on a large card, space being left in 
which the guest’s name may be written. 
The form may be: 


The pleasure of 
’s company 
ts requested at the 
Fortnightly Cotillion 
on Tuesday evening, December the Sixth, 
at nine o'clock, 


at —_—_—- 
Fifth Avenue and Fortyfourth Street. 








With this is enclosed a card of ad- 
mission. The card of the patroness 
who sends the invitation may be en- 
closed. 

Two or three of the patronesses re- 
ceive and greet the guests with cordial 
bows, not shaking hands unless with 
special friends. Other patronesses see 
that everyone has a fair amount of at- 
tention, making necessary introduc- 
tions, taking care that young girls under 
their chaperonage have partners and 
an enjoyable evening. The so-called 
“Dancing Classes,’’ which are so popu- 
lar among the younger set, are merely 
cotillions arranged on the plan men- 
tioned, with patronesses who are in 
most cases the mothers of young girls 
specially interested. These patronesses 
invite persons to join, each member 
subscribing a certain sum for a series of 
six cotillions held at intervals in the 
season, and given at a ballroom hired 
for the purpose. 

An essential for a successful sub- 
scription ball is that those who plan it 
shall have executive ability. A com- 
mittee must arrange for hiring a ball- 
room, engaging musicians, ordering 
supper and selecting cotillion favors. 

The choice of a good leader for the 
cotillion is an important matter, and he 
is a young man of society who excels in 
his special art. The committee of ar- 
rangements should have in mind the 
care of every detail. Good lighting 
and well-chosen colors in a ballroom 
help to enhance beauty and dress, and 
thereby add to the effect of the scene. 
Growing palms and flowering plants are 
used to advantage in decoration. The 
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musicians are usually screened behind 
plants and shrubs. A sufficient num- 
ber of guests to make the evening enjoy- 
able, yet not have the rooms over- 
crowded, is another point, the number 
being proportioned to the size of the 
rooms. A ‘‘crush’’ is not desirable. 

Engraved notes of invitation are for 
evening use, and etiquette demands 
that the name of host and hostess shall 
appear, thus: 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Howard 
request the pleasure of 
"s company 
on Thursday evening, December the Sixth, 
at nine o'clock. 








The word ‘cotillion’? may be tm the 
lower left-hand corner. 

Persons who entertain frequently 
have an engraved form of card with 
blank spaces which may be filled out to 
suit the occasion, thus: 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Howard 
request the pleasure of 
- ’s company 











at 

EVening, 
at —— o'clock, 

at 800 Fifth Avenue. 











on 


These cards are useful for dinners, 
small dances, theatre parties, theatricals, 
musicales, card parties, etc. 

If an entertainment is given in honor 
of guests, the hne, 


To meet Mr. and Mrs. Fullerton. 


may appear at the end of an invitation, 
although the preferred and courteous 
form is to begin the invitation with the 
line mentioned. 

The word ‘‘ball” is never used on 
invitations. In fact, the word is falling 
into disuse in conversation, the terms 
assembly, cotillion, and dance having 
taken its place. The French words 
Bal Poudré are allowable on an invi- 
tation and indicate that guests are 
expected to wear fancy dress and pow- 
dered hair. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perplexity—When you visit your sons in 
the city where they are living, and stay in the 
house where they are boarding, you have the 
privilege of ney your friends call to see 
you even though they are not known to the 
proprietor of the house. 

Jonia.—1. A card must be left when making 
a first or a formal call. 2. If you have writ- 
ten a letter of condolence to a friend in her 
bereavement, it would seem best not to re- 


The Delineator 


peat your condolences constantly in your 
correspondence with her, although it may be 
kind to say in your letters that she is often in 
your thoughts and to close always with a 
word of affection. 


J. .Q. S.—It is customary for a bridegroom 
to give a present tothe bride. Jewels arethe 
preferred gifts. 


Mrs. J. R. Boand M. rl. 7f.—Correspond- 
ents must send their names and addresses, 
although not for publication. 


P. A’.—It would seem rather negligent not 
to have taken the trouble to express gratitude 
to the minister who so kindly officiated at the 
funeral six months ago, and who did so at 
considerable incofvenience to himself. The 
best course to pursue now would seem to be 
to write a very kind note, thanking him for 
his services and enclosing a check, with the 
request that he will use it for any purpose in 
his church which he may prefer. 


Bertha.—1\. The custom is to remove one’s 
hat when occupying a seat in a theatre. 
When in a box the hat is not removed. The 
reason for removing a hat is that it obstructs 
the view of those in the rear seats. Ina box 
the seats are not crowded, nor is the view ob- 
structed. At a theatre women wear pretty 
dresses of light shade, high in the neck, or a 
light waist with a separate skirt. It is ex- 
tremely bad form to eat bonbons in a theatre. 
2. If you do not take wine at dinner you may 
say, ‘‘No,” quietly, when the servant offers it. 


C. MI, AV.—A series of articles on the sub- 
ject of which you inquire has been published 
In THE DELINEATOR recently. 

G. Af.— The usual period of wearin 
mourning fora parent is two years, althou fi 
this may be considerably shortened, if de- 
sired. he best rule to follow in mourning is 
to make it deep and definite and then leave it 
off, rather than make it inconsistent with 
propriety. Materials are of dull finish either 
wool or silk, veiling, cheviot, crépe de Chine, 
and other lustreless materials. A young girl 
in the early twenties need not weara ep But 
if she does, it is pinned back gracefully onthe 
hat. If a girl marries after a year of mourn- 
ing, it is allowable to leave it off. Ostrich 
feathers, gold jewelry, etc., are not appropri- 
ate in mourning. Moral tributes sent to 
funerals are acknowledged by notes or by 
one’s card with the words, “ With thanks for ¢ 
flowers and kind sympathy.” 


f. A. C.—Your uncle can escort you to the 
altar and your mother give you away in the 
marriage ceremony. This is a dignified and 

roper duty fora mother. It is allowable to 

ave the ushers fasten white ribbons along 
each side of the pews just before the entrance 
of the bridal procession. This is done occa- 
sionally and prevents the confusion of guests 
hastening from the church, although, as a 
Tule, guests are courteous enough to wait 
until the bridal procession and the near rela- 
tives have passed out of the church. The 
ushers return to escort members of the family 
from the church, and should show their at- 
tention to any older ladies who may be pres- 
ent, and offer service to any ladies, escorting 
them to their carriages and automobiles. The 
ushers go to the house to escort guests to 
greet the newly married pair. 

Floy.—The suggestions and inquiries in 
your letter are strange, but I take them in 
good faith, and will reply frankly, with the 
sincere wish tohelp you. I would advise you 
to consult your parents about the entire mat- 
ter and folfow their advice. Understand that 
a secret marriage is not only bad form, but is 
neither dignified nor proper. Do not make 
such a mistake in the beg niniie of your new 
life. It will not lead to happiness. Dignit 
and self-respect demand that a woman shall 
follow the rules of good form in her marriage. 
These rules have sensible reasons for exist- 
ence and are not mere forms. Engaged per- 
sons do not travel about alone. You should 
have your mother accompany you. You can 
be married quietly at the home of your par- 
ents. If you are married elsewhere, without 
their knowledge, it will be wrong. It is not 
good form to display a marriage certificate to 
your friends. A marriage which is properly 
conducted, with the sanction and in the pres- 
ence of your parents, does not require that 
the certificate be displayed to friends. 
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DIAMONDS 


14-E Gold Settings. Tlustrations actual size. 


5568 Brooch and Pendant, Nine fine Dia- 
monds, $70.00, 


Diamond Rings, Tiffany settings, 
50015 $25.00, 50011 $50.00 


50009 $75.00. 50007 $100.00 


50074 Diamond Ring, latest set- 
ting, $67.00. 


DIAMONDS BY MAIL 


The selling af diamonds by 
matl has been a special 
Seature of our business 
Jor a great many 


GOLD JEWELRY 


Solid 14-K Gold. Illustrations actual size. 


$427 Brooch, rose gold, whole pearl, baroque 
pearl, $4.50. 8453 Brooch, finely enam- 
eled, whole pearl, $4.25. 8544 Scarf Pin, 
rose finish, baroque pearl, $2.25. S885 
Hat Pin, rose finish, $2.00, 9252 
Links, stiff bar, bean shaped end, 
rose finish, with genuine diamond, 
310.00, 9253, same without 
diamond, $3.75, 9531 Safety /y 
Pin, baroque pearl, $1.00, 
9903, Scarf Pin, whole 
pearl, $1.00. 
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Any article advertised 


years, and we quote , . / “ aos 

the lowest packs sent safely fr (paid on ; My o . 
eo = ett of s % a 

on fine stones. receipt af price > 











MONEY 
REFUNDED 
should itfatl 
lo please. 


SEND FOR 





SS eet : 
TOILET SILVER 


AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-MADE STERLING SILVER 
SET AT A VERY LOW PRICE 


20317 Handle Mirror, diam. 4% in., $5.50. 
20318 Hair Brush, length 84% in., $2.75. 
20319 Ladies’ Comb, length 7% in., 75c. 
20321 Whisk Broom, length  in., 
$1.25. 20322 Soap Box, celluloid 
lined, length 3% in., $2.75. 

20323 Salve Box, 50c. 


IVrite for a copy of our catalog, 
if you wish to buy any sterling 
sifver ftotlet articles for 
CAristmas, We carry one 
of the largest stocks in 
the U.S. Our catalog 
coufains 30 sets tn 
sterling stiver 
and six in chony 
with sterting 
mow liigs. 











TABLE SILVER 


Sterling Silver. Illustrations one-third scale. 


2271 Beef Fork, 5% in. long, $1.25. 

2280 Cheese Knife, 6 in. long, $1.00. 
2327 Tea Strainer, gray finish, 5% in. 
long, $1.75. 


Thirty complete patterns in Spoons 
and Forks, and many odd pieces 
are shown in 

OUR YEAR ROOK 

FOR 1905. 

It contains over 200 pages 
Of tllustrations of the 
best things tn Solid 
Gold and Sterling 
Sifver. 
WRITE FOR 
A COPY 
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FOR THE BABY 
Sterling Silver. Ilustrations one-third scale. 


48 Santa Claus rattle, 4 in. long, mother of 
pearl, $1.75. 934 Food pusher, with Hey- 
diddle-diddle design on the lower end 
$1.25. 964 Baby spoon, Little Miss 
Muffet in bowl, 31.00, 1028 Alpha- 
bet napkin ring, 1 4 in. wide, $1.00, 
1217 Christmas ‘Teaspoon, full 
size, with appropriate design 
on handle and bowl, $1.50. 








Sterling Silver Illustrations one-third scale, 


7O2 Glove Darner, 4 in. long, 45c. 833 
Porcupine Cushion, sterling head and feet, 
$1.25. 1406 Paper Knife, 6% in. long, 
25c. 1448 Key Ring, wishbone, 50c. 
1525 Scarf Pin Holder, with ribbon, 
60c. 2086 Collar Button Box and 
Scarf Pin Holder, $1.25. 
THE SCARF PIN 
HOLDERS 




































OUR YEAR BOOK are new this season, and 
FOR 1905 kelp to ‘we the question 
confains numberless "What to get for @ 
Supgestions for mani” Many cther 
Christmas. Over suggestions wrtll be 
200 pages of tllus- found tn our Year 
frattons. Book, A copy sent 





Jreetoany ad- 










WRITE 
FOR 
Ih 





Pree Es a 
OUR YEAR BOOK 


will interest you if you wish something differ- 
567] ent for Christmas. The most comprehensive 

catalog of solid gold and sterling silver 
published. Over 6000 illustra- 
tions of watches, diamonds, 
jewelry, rings, toilet and 
table silver, desk articles, 
stationery and leather 
goods. A book of 208 
pages, magazine size, re- 
xlete with suggestions. 
hi enables you to buy 
from one of the largest 
dealers in the United 
States in gold and sil- 
ver by mail, goods 
of guaranteed 
quality at prices 
averaging 
lower than 
anywhere 
else. Sena 


MEN’S THI 
Sterling Silver. Illustrations one-sixth scale. 


$1 Shaving Brush, $1.35. 1653 Soap Box, ~ 
celluloid lined, 3% in. long, $2.25. 81216 Oo) 


Cigarette Case, full size, gold lined, $6.50. \ i, 
81541 Ash Tray, 7 in. long, $4.25. = 
S1L567 Razor Strop, with canvas and oe 
k ather strops, $2. io. ST568 Stag y ae ~ ae 
Corkscrew and Bottle Ope ner, : 
sterling mounted, handle % in. 
long. $1.75. SL569 Whiskey 
Glass. silve r dep: sit, $1.50, \ 
Wie 


GS 




























































81570 Whiskey Jug, sil- 
ver deposit, height 4% 
In., D4.50, 


Any one looking Sor 
CHRISTMAS 
OTR FS FOR 
MEN will find 
the sugpees- 
L20ns in our 
Cate fog 
very 

helpful. 


aes 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 228 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS. ESTABLISHED 1867 
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‘The American Boy 


MAGAZINE 


The Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Magazine 
in the World 


BOYS WANT IT BECAUSE it "gives 
them what they like in the way they like 
it; and, what’s more, parents approve. 


PARENTS LIKE IT 


and like their boys to have it, because ot its 
pure and many tone and the high character of 
its contents. It is the only successful attempt 
to chain a boy’s interest and give him the kind 
of reading matter that he wants, served to him 
in such a wayas to stir his ambition, uplift and 
inspire him. Boys want reading matter as 
much as do “ grown-ups,” and if they can’t have 
the best they will have something inferior. If 
paren supply them with the wishy-washy 
cind, or none at all, they usually manage to 
et the kind they ought not to have, and boy 
andits and “Deadwood Dicks” are the result. 


YOUR BOY WILL LIKE 
“THE AMERICAN BOY” 


and you will like him to have it, for it is inter- 
esting, instructive and educative. Authorities 
pronounce it the ideal boys’ magazine. It has 
been a tremendous success, gaining nearly 

125,000 subscriptions in four years, and the 

parents of our subscribers say it deserves a 

million more. As one parent writes: 

" “In my opinion THE AMERICAN BOY 
works a ein) ela purpose. It makes a 
man out of a boy, and it makes a boy again 
out of a full-grown man.”’ 


No publication for young people is paying so 
much money for high-class literary matter for 
its readers as is ‘‘The American Boy.’’ 


Kirk Munroe’s New $1,000.00 Story will start soon 
‘Twelve numbers in the year, containing 
a feast of good things for the boy 
LOOK! 


Over 400 big pages. 
Over 100 stories. 


Over 200 leading articles regarding boy 


subjects. 

Over 100 pages devoted to boy hobbies, 
such as stamp and coin collecting, 
photography, journalism, etc. 

Over 100 pages devoted to baseball, foot- 
ball and other forms of sport. 

Over 1,000 illustrations. 


Only $1.00 a year 


The biggest dollar’s worth you can give a boy. 


Address THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
376 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


t 








F YOU have ever complained that 
| the novels of to-day are not as long 
as they used to be, you should modify 
your complaint after having read God's 
Good Man (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and*if in 
addition, you happen to be an admirer 
of Marie Corelli, you will be more than 
satisfied. For this much-talked-of au- 
thor has written a good, long love story 
cf some five hundred pages, with a 
clergyman of the Church of England for 
its hero, and with a heroine ideal in 
every respect. It is one of those satis- 
fying books where right triumphs, love 
reigns supreme, and all is well in the 
world; in fact, it is the most readable 
story that Miss Corelli has produced 
since Thelma. Her author’s note 1s so 
typical that it is worth quoting in part: 


“For all sins of omission or non-commis- 


sion, of construction or non-construction, of | 


conformity or non-conformity . 


“Gentle reviewer, be merciful unto me! 
From wilful misquotations, from sentences 
garbled rom the novel-skimmer’s 
epitome, abridgement, synopsis of running 
commentary .. . 

‘May an honest press deliver me!” 


Nancy Stair (D. Appleton & Co.) is 
a book that will give you joy to read and 
fill you with regret that you did not 
live a century ago to make the ac- 
quaintance of this altogether adorable 
child and woman. Mrs. Elinor Macart- 
ney Lane, the author, has given in 
Nancy Statr a pleasanter novel than 
Mills of the Gods, while it is even 
stronger and shows growth of power. 
Mrs. Lane has put the story into Lord 
Stair’s mouth, thereby giving him a 
chance of clearing away the mystery of 
the murder of the Duke of Borthwicke, 
which took place at Stair Castle, and 
also to tell the story of his own life as he 
lived with the girl and woman. It is 
the most charming book of the season 
that I have read. 

In The Spenders Harry Leon Wilson 
made a reputation; in The Seeker 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) he has added 
to it. It is one of the strongest books 
that has appeared in many months, and, 
while some readers will undoubtedly 
quarrel with its daring views, few will 
care to deny the author’s power as a 
writer. Mr. Wilson depicts the result 
of narrow religious training upon the 
minds of two boys, left orphans at 
an early age and brought up by 
their grandfather, a gentleman deeply 
grounded in the Presbyterian faith. 
Bernal breaks loose from the family 
circle and becomes a wanderer in 
search of the truth, while Allan—a 
sort of Bernard-Shaw  ‘‘Morell’’— 
chooses to grace the Episcopal ministry. 
He marries Nancy, the eternal feminine 
of the story, and poses before his 
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parishioners as the most righteous and 
attractive of men. Mr. Wilson seems 
to take an especial delight in heaping 
satire upon religious conventions, as he 
ruthlessly shatters one belief after the 
other. Probably not since Robert 
Elsmere has a novel appeared which 
so fearlessly sets forth the nakedness of 
a man’s soul. Published years ago, it 
would have been unmercifully con- 
demned. As itstands to-day, however, 
it will doubtless be acknowledged as an 
unusually clever piece of work, rich in 
humor. 

This season has witnessed two books 
from the pen of George Barr McCutch- 
eon. The Day of the Dog (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) is a delightfully crisp, story told 
with a rush and go that is unusual. 
It is in an altogether different vein 
from his other works. But in Beverly 
of Graustark ftom the same publish- 
ers, Mr. McCutcheon has returned, 
wisely some may say, to the field of his 
first success. ‘‘Far off in the mountain 
lands, somewhere to the east of the set- 
ting sun, lies the principality of Grau- 
stark, serene relic of old feudal days,’’ 
and to this imaginary land there trav- 
elled one Beverly Calhoun, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with “Aunt Fannie,” her 
colored maid, to visit her friends at the 
royal palace. The difficulties and dan- 
gers which befall the young lady on 
her journey, who, by the way, is mis- 
taken for the Princess, and the romantic 
devotion of the mysterious Baldos, the 
goat-hunter, all go to make up a 
sprightly story. The illustrations in 
both books are by Harrison Fisher. 

The hardness, the narrowness, the 
bigotry, that possess certain persons 
who profess the Christian or any other 
religion, for that matter, is amazing 
and has furnished the novelist a fruit- 
ful topic for his work. The indiscrim- 
inating ignore the fact that a man is 
a human creature before he is a pro- 
fessor of religion; that he is short- 
sighted, narrow and cruel in spite of his 
religion, never because of it, for religion 
of any sort never made a man of this 
sort. In The Challoners (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) E. F. Benson, the author 
of Dodo, has made this point quite clear. 
Being the son or grandson of an Arch- 
bishop, Mr. Benson may well be sup- 
posed to know something of the side- 
lights of ecclesiastical life. He has 
made excellent use of such knowledge 
in The Challoners. It is by far the best 
work Mr. Benson has done. His dia- 
logue is bright and exceedingly clever, 
and his interpretation of the character 
of the twins shows an ability of high 
degree. The volume is well worth read- 
ing, for there is not a cull line in it. 


The Delineator 


Dr. Henry C. Rowland writes with an 
enthusiasm and spirit that make the 
reader feel that he is reading a real story. 
Fo. Windward (A. S. Barnes & Co.) sus- 
tains the promise of Dr. Rowland’s 
first story, Sca Scamps. The hero beats 
up against stormy weather, but, being a 
good sailor, manages to weather the 
gale. 

A royal princess, who gives up her 
title and evervthing pertaining to the 
life of one to become the wife of a poor 
artist,..is the heroine of Onoto Watan- 
na’s latest story .of Japan. Daughters 
of Najo (The Macmillan Co.) is the best 
of this author's stories. There is great 
delicacy of expression, keen insight and 
much knowledge of the Japanese nature. 
Love, ambition, passion and intrigue 
are the motives which the author plays 
upon with wonderful effect. 


When It Was Dark (G. P. Putman’s | 


Sons) is a wonderfully vivid story that 
somehow reminds one of The Sorrows oj 
Satan. There are thrilling adventures 
that are well conceived and carried out. 
The story is daring in its conception 
and will undoubtedly arouse discussion, 
as all religious stories are bound to do. 
Such a.conspiracy is impossible, but 
Guy Thorne has made it as plausible as 
one could. 

So many of our modern novelists are 
making incursions into the past, looking 
for heroes and heroines, that the general 
reader begins to wonder if we have no 
literary and dramatic possibilities in 
our own day. Pamela Congreve (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), by F. A. Mathews, is a 
tale with no end of vin in it, and one that 
carries us back to the eighteenth century. 
History and romance are wonderfully 
well combined. and the whole goes to 
make up a faithful picture of that period. 

If you have not as vet read The 
Ajjair at the Inn (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), you should lose no time in doing 
so. It is a delicious little story of a 
half-dozen people who meet in a small 
inn on Dartmoor in Devonshire, and it 
reveals the refreshing romance of a 
Scotch lord and an American girl, a 
typical Southern beauty. The dialogue 
is Witty. and the story is one to be read 
at oa sitting. The authors are Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her three friends, 
Mary and Jane Findlater and ‘Allan 
McAwlay,”’ each being responsible for 
the point of view of one of the charac- 
ters. Virginia Pomeroy, the Southern 
girl, is represented by Mrs. Wiggin, and 
her remark, ‘‘Never miss a joy in a world 
of trouble,”’ is the keynote of the book. 

Mr. Robert Barr does not permit his 
Chicago Princess to remain long in that 
city. Being overburdened with mil- 
lions, she takes a trip to the East on 
her father’s yacht. .\rriving at Korea, 
the Emperor falls desperately and 
rapidly in love with the “Princess,” 
which pleases that voung lady im- 
mensely, as she has a fondness for titled 
personages. Mr. Barr’s story, 1 Chi- 
cago Princess (F. A. Stokes Co.), is full 
of life and action. He also takes occa- 
sion to satirize certain tendencies of 
the wouvean riche. 
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That You 
Want One 


for Christmas, and when 
he expresses his admiration 
for your good taste you will know 
that he has just lost his pen and is 
hinting for you to give him another 
one. Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen is 
the Universal Christmas Gift because every- 
body wants a ready, cleanly fountain pen that 
never floods or fails to write. For sale by all dealers. 
A pen bought of any dealer may be exchanged at any of 
our offices. Insist on Waterman's Ideal and beware of imi- 
tations. Send tor catalog of special Xmas styles and mountings. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 
8 same Street, Boston. 160 State Street, Chicago. 


Aontgomery Street, ar Francisco. 


12 Golden Lane, ee England. 107 St. James Street, Montreal. 



































s 6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $1. 50| 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. E ach bow! contains engraving of a different World's Fair building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep, The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order aset. The spoons will please you 
For Christmas A set of these spoons makes an appropriat 
setitelin Christmas gift, either for ct en 


HOW TO ORDER. = Entire set will be sent, postpai 
(to Canadian points, $1.75). Remit by express or post 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland 
and Boston use the Lake Shore. It affords the most 
“20th Century Limited.’’ For ** Book of Train 
road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Clevela 
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™ HE TROUBADOUR” the brightest and most beautiful 
intermezzo two-step ever written. Its melodious strains are 
sure to excite a furore unexampled in the record of musical successes. 


A CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


What more appropriate present can a lady or a gentleman give than a 
selection from our latest popular music? All are fascinating productions 
by the best music and lyric writers in the world, and are sure to please, 
Handsome Title Pages, Best Paper, Perfect Printing. 

If not procurable of your dealer, send us $1.00 for your choice 

of any Six, including “ The Troubadour,” or 25c. for any one, postpaid. 


BUBBLES—Bright. sparkling YANKEE GIRL—A marvelous!y WEDDING OF THE WINDS— 
inarch two-step with just a little inspired march two-step. Beautiful concert waltze 
rag-timie. CAROLINA CHIMES — Mar:!: POPPIES—A Jajxines: 

WILHELMINA— Magnificent two-step. Extremely tuneful serenade two-step 
Concert Waltzes. DOLLY DIMPLE — March two poser of Hiawatha 

A-SA-MA — Captivating march step serenade, SILKS AND SATINS —A novel 
two-step by composer of Nava) ADLYN — Melodious and fasci ette. Delightfully tuneful. An 

PRISCILLA — nating concert waltzes. absolutely new rhytlun., 
Waltzes. SEMINOLE — The Biv TOREADOR — Waltzes. Full of 

MOONLIGHT — March two-step Song march two-step. smoothly flowing rhythm 
serenade, by Neil Moret QUEEN OF HEARTS-—W altze: LORETTA — March two 

THE GONDOLIER — The \ene- Title page reproduction of Catchy, easy and dancy 
tian intermezzo for which we a famous painting. Can |e SOKO—A beautiful Moorish inter 


paid $5,000, framed mezzo. 
POPULAR SON GS I'll Keep My Promise True (ballad); Seminole (New Indian sony hit); 
Nellie Kelly (waltz song); Just a Little Ever Loving Girl (ballact): 
Stella (ballad); Farewell Nellie Mine (march song); Yankee Girl (words set to the pe ypular march two-step); If 1 Were Only 
You (ballad): Come Down Mr. Man in the Moon (comic); I'll Doas Much for You (Coon Song); The Troubadour (words 
and music are great); Come Back Mirandy (coon song); Tale of the Old Black Crow (comic); Back to Baltimore (coon 
song); linagination (« omic); That Kickapoo Indian Man (Indian sony); The Gondolier (words set to the $5,000 intermezzo 
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FOLIOS, Each 49c., Pcstpaid 
The Majestic Song and Dance Folio, The Pioneer 
Rag-Time Folivu, No. 2. The Whitney-Warner Waltz 
Step Folio No, 1. The Star Dance Folio, No. 4. 


MANDOLIN COLLECTIONS, 25c. each book postpaid. 


The New Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection No. 2 
and Beaver No. 5 now ready. lst and 2d mandolin, guitar and 


and Tw: plancaccompaniment. These hooks contain the popularhiteof America 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 10, containing thematics of our latest music, MAILED FREE. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO., 30 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Vorld 
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1607 Chestnu 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE: 


25 designs, all steel. 


Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cem- 
eteries. Catalogue free. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
460 North St. 
Kokomo. Indlann 


t St., Philadelphia 


THE GIANT HEATER 


applied to a CENTRAL DRAUGHT LAMP, GAS 
JET (open dame or mantle burner), will heat any ordi- 
nary room comfortably in ZERO WEATHER, giving 
LIGHT AND HEAT AT ONE CO8T. No ashes, no 
trouble, clean and odorless, thoroughly circulates 
ant purifies the afr, easily applied and omamental. 
Sur? the thing for Sick Room, Ratit, Retry, Den 
-r Office. BRASS $1.50, NICKEL PLATED $2.00; 
charges prepaid. Satisfaction yvuaranteed or money 
retunded if returned dn ten days. Booklet free. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 276 Monmouth 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
3040 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 
( Continued ) 


The heroic struggles of a soul striving 
to do right, to work for freedom and to 
help the enslaved, a soul struggling with 
allits might against the conventions and 
making no headway, are wonderfully de- 
picted in The Strongest Master (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). The author, Helen 
Choate Prince, has a sure but delicate 
literary perception, which allows her to 
treat various social evils in a manner 
that can offend no one. The plot of the 
story is a strong one and well carned out. 

When I read The Court of Sachartssa 
(The Macmillan Co.) I wondered if the 
authors, Hugh Sheringham and Nevill 
Meakin, received their inspiration from 
Boccaccio’s tales. Six city men go 
once a week on a holiday into the coun- 
try—though not exactly to escape the 
plague. They find a beautiful princess 
in a garden, who gives them tea, and 
they fall to telling tales—though witih- 
out the least resemblance to those told 
by the Florentines—beautiful, idyllic 
tales that harmonize with the rose gar- 
den, the trout stream and the beauty of 
the lady and of the season. It is a 
charming and beautifully written vol- 
ume. 

A Daughter of Dale (The Century Co.) 
is a college story that will repay one for 
reading. Barbara is a glorified sort of 
a college widow, whose business in life 
seems to be to give good advice and to 
compel the young men who cluster 
about her to work. Emerson Gifford 
Taylor, author of A Daughter of Dale— 
which is a misprint and should read 
“Daughter of Yale’’—is a Yale Ph.D. 
and instructor at Yale, his alma matcr. 

Young lxplorers of the Amazon, or 
American Boys in Brazil (Lee & Shep- 
ard) is the clumsy title of the latest in 
Edward Stratemeyer’s Pan-American 
Series. He carries the five vouths who 
have hitherto accompanied him through 
Brazil and up the Amazon, noting the 
rubber and other industries and finding 
big game in the trackless forest. Boys 
will find the book of interest and valuc. 

Poems That Every Child Should Know 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a charming 
compilation of old and familiar poems, 
comprising many national songs that 
keep alive patriotism, and many humor- 
ous ones that will appeal to children of 
every age. The benefit of storing up 
such a wealth of .heroic sentiment is 
incalculable. Mary E. Burt, of the 
John A. Browning School, is eminently 
qualified to edit a book of this kind. 

In Mademoiselle Blanche (John Lane) 
John D. Barry, the dramatic critic, has 
given us the love-story of an acrobat and 
shown how human the people are who 
amuse us on the stage. He has givena 
psychological study of the woman, who 
was a mystic and religieuse in private 
life. The book is admirably written. 

When a Maid Alarrtes (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) is a book that should be in every 
family. It is a discussion by Lavinia 
Hart of certain vital problems im the 
home. Each chapter is a nut full of 
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meat, and one must take it slowly to 
digest it. The main point is the edu- 
cation of our daughters, and the ques- 
tion is: Shall they be educated for ca- 
recrs, to become girl bachelors, or for 
wives and mothers? Miss Hart main- 
tains that education never unfitted a 
girl for matrimony—that is, the right 
sort of education, the education that 
makes for culture and character. 

Arthur Henry has written a nature 
hook that differs somewhat from the 
veneral run of nature books. In The 
House in the Woods (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
he has endeavored to add a human inter- 
est to his woodlore pictures. He tells 
how the forest was cleared and how a 
house was built in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, giving in general terms what it 
all cost. His aim, apparently, is to 
prove that a man and his wife with a 
fair amount of money may leave the 
hot, dusty, noisy city and go into the 
mountains, where they can live close 
to nature. Of course they can do it, 
but in this case they only exchanged 
the city grind for the country grind. 
Mr. Henry should have made the wom- 
an’s life less laborious and less mon- 
otonous if he wished to persuade many 
women to attempt a scheme of this kind. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman declares 
that the home has not developed in pro- 
portion to our other institutions, and 
that by its rudimentary conditions it 
arrests development in other lines. To 
show her ideas on the subject she has 
written in her usual clear and logical 
manner a volume entitled The Home, 
Its Work and Its Influence (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.), recommending among 
other things cooperative housekeeping 
and a more scientific bringing-up of 
children. It is impossible to give in 
small space an adequate review of it. 

A book that should be in the hands of 
every child and that would delightfully 
refresh the memory of most grown 
people is one of the Eclectic School Read- 
ings, entitled //tstortcal and Biographt- 
cal Narratives (The American Book Co.). 
The author, Isabel R. Wallach, offers 
the volume as a stepping-stone to his- 
tory. Each subject has been treated 
separately and sketched in the briefest 
manner possible, but with a view to 
outlining the high motite, the lofty 
patriotism and the stirring deed that 
gO to make history. 

Since sleep is an important function 
of life and insomnia the bane of it. we 
should all welcome a little volume enti- 
led How to Sleep (A. Flanagan Co.). 
Scientists say that never has there been 
a time when long and profound sleep 
was so sorely needed as now. Marian 
M. George has given twelve chapters 
ov the subject that will be very helpful 
to those who spend hours in fruitless 
wooing of the gentle goddess. 

A book that will especially appeal to 
juvenile readers and to those who are 
interested in school libraries is The Story 
of the Britons (A. Flanagan Co.). The 
author, Hubert M. Skinner, Ph.D., feels 
that it is a mistake not to have the 
legendary story of the ancient Britons 
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OVER 10,000 = You will doubtless take upsome special line of study 
WOMEN ARE this year—why not make an exhaustive study of ; : 
STUDYING yourself, Gebeeralning whether every vital organ and ~ 
THEMSELVES every force of your being is perfect, whether your 

brain has reached its rfect development, whether 
your figure is symmetrical and whether you have dynamic force and mag- é 
netism necessary for attractiveness and for wholesome influence and use- 
fulness. Many a woman by fifteen minutes’ workin the privacy of her 
own room has surprised her ustend, family and friends by the results of 
her self-study this year. There is too much to do, toenjoy, to loveand = / 
to live forin these gloriously progressing days to permit any woman to 
waste herself in semi-invalidism. Men want bright, buoyant, well | 
poised women who can rise with them, appreciate their efforts and share 
their triumphs. I have worked with nearly 10,000 women during the past 
two years, studying with each individual woman to bring her to her best. 


EVERY VITAL 
ORGAN STRONG 









































City and State 
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Address 





In my instructions with you by mail, I completely 
study your case, directing your exercises, bathing and 
diet, giving you work to bring the strength to every 
vital organ, every nerve center, teach you to breathe, to stand and to walk well 
and the reflex action of the strength of the vital organs of rhythinic movement 
upon the mind {is worth more to women than the mere physical. One woman 
tersely expressed this reflex action to me in her report: *‘ Miss Cocroft, I used 
to ‘eel 80 depressed and now I feel asif I can look every man; woman and child 
squarely in the face with a feeling that I am rising to .ny very best."' 


EVERY WOMAN 


Unless the body is propesly poised it is impossible for 
CAN 


HAVE A_ thevital organs and nerve centers to do their proper 
CLEAR SKIN AND work. From a health standpoint as well as from a 
A GOOD FIGURE - standpoint of beauty, it is necessary for every woman 

to carry herself well and any woman can have a good 

No woman needs to have an undeveloped chest, neck or bust, in fact be 

undeveloped in any particular of her body, and the woman who carries about forty 

to fifty pounds of superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sympathy, for I 
realize it is not necessary for her to carry this burden. 


WRITE ME Will you not mark with the letter (x) on the attached blank the 
A B OU T points which interest you and if there are any particulars in re- 
YOURSELF -gard to your case which you feel I need, write me about them also 

and I will tell you frankly whether I can help you. I have 
worked solely with women for the past thirteen years and I know how to under- 
stand as well as help them. As I give every pupil my personal attention, the num- 
ber is limited. I never take a pupil unless I feel positive I can help 
her. Write me fully and frankly of your special difficulties, tell me what you want 
to gain or chanye and I will tell you what I can do for you and send you letters 


7 Protruoding abdomen 

8 Do you stand cor- 
rectly ? 

9 Thin chest 


12 Complexion 
13 Do you walk grace 
fully? 


from women whom I have benefited and relieved of similar ailments. will send 15 Lame Beck 
you, too, my booklet on how to stand correctly very woman should have 16 Dutiness 
it. My work is nota ‘‘ Cure All’ system, but I do build up the strength of all the : wet 
vital organs, lungs, heart, nerve centers, send your blood bounding through your 19 Blea 
veins as it did when you were a child and give you that dignified bearing which at 20 Headaches 


once bespeaks culture and refinement. 
INAVE BROUGHT HEALTH iam giving you below extracts from three 
letters uf my pupils on my desk as | 


TO THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 
write: ‘‘ For one to realize the bene- 
fit | have derived, one ought to have seen me before I commenced and now me ef 
yy wil 
em 
a <<” ’ 
r SP a ’ ‘ 
Sa 






—several of my friends not having seen me for some time, have told me 
they should hardly recognize nal I had not spoken. I had rheumatism 
in my ankles which were swollen most of the time." 

gether sixty-seven pounds.” 


‘* Have lost alto- 
‘* They are worth their weight in gold 


tome. I have been totally cured in less than six weeks from the be- E 
ginning of my lessons of the most painful ss Have you been sick? 
attack of what the ductors called ‘ Catarrh What did you call 


of the Stomach.’ 


Now, I never feel a sign 
of pain there.” 


see meme ececccceorccececcesens FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW eid ore ee eee es 
a 
3 


as a . 


I wish you could read the letters from figure imperfect in 
my pupils any one day. I know it would o So men 


do your heart good as it does mine, 


Dept. 1124, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in Aterica, has had an 
unusually wide experience in diagnosing cases and prescriling individual work for women. 










Sturdy Babies Make Strong Men 
Sturdy Men Make Strong Nations 


Nestlé's Food 


MAKES STURDY BABIES 


Every mother knows that Baby’s first battle is with Diet, and thousands of 
grateful mothers have found that with the help of NESTLE’S FOOD, Baby is 
sure to win. In order that your little one may have the best start 


Write for a FREE Trial Package 


of NESTLE'S, sufficient for about twelve full meals, together with our “ Book 
for Mothers ’’—a practical help in solving the food problem. 










Any mother using NESTLE’S may correspond at any time with our 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


which has given helpful counsel to many, and receive advice on all questions of proper nourishment. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, NEW YORK 









(6 fered (2nd Thr Noallienandne” Send ONE DULLAR and secure for one year the 
Just Get The Delineator most necessary of all magazines for omen” THE 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), Butterick Building, New York City, N.Y. 
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“Best Made” 


Clothing for 
Juveniles, Boys 
and Young Men 

























The name 
**Sampeck”’ stands 

for quality and distinction 
in boys’ clothing, the best 
all-wool fabrics, the best trim- 
mings and linings, skilful work- 
manship: correct style, perfect 
fitand satisfactory wear. 


Autumn and 
Winter Styles 


iw displayed by leading Clothiers 
and Department Stores 


are 1 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


“$ | “ss 
The mark of highest quality 
Handsome booklet ‘‘Sampeck 
Styles,’’ is the authority on 
dress for boys 2% to 
20 years, FREE 


on request, 






ad 


Y 
| 


Samuel W. Peck 
@ Co. = 
806-808 Broadway, New York 








# ONEITA™= 


ONEITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


fif the entire form per- 
fectly, yet 
without 


The acme of comfort in 
underwear. Most con- 


No other underwear will 


such perfect fit for 
dresses. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and 
weights, and for men 


well as for ladies. 


ONEITA MILLS, 
Dept. U, 





1 Greene Street, New Yor 
are’ banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 





comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


McFARLAN’S 


Slumber Slipper bs 
Will keep the 
ankles warm. 
Worn in bed and 
out. Made of a 
handsome fleece 
lined knit fabric; 
tops beautifully 
embroidered with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of 


shoe. Two Pairs for 25c., Postpaid 


Didvorent sixes tf destred. For men, women, cheldren, 


McFARLAN MILLS, 62 Harvey Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. 





















































softly and 
pressure. No 
buttons downthe front. 


venient to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. 


permit the wearing of as 
small a corset, or allow 


and young people as 


Sold at Popular Prices by 
Best Dealers Everywhere 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 





Arthur. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued) 


as well known as that of the early Ro- 
mans. With this idea in view he has 
written a concise and interesting story 
of Britain's early days, beginning with 
the giant Albion and ending with King 
It is the sort of book we all 
need these days and for children it will 
be especially useful. 

A Story of the Red Cross (D. Appleton 
& Co.), by Clara Barton, will be of great 
interest to all who wish a clear impres- 
sion of what the Red Cross really means 
and the work it has accomplished. The 
work in the field, of necessity, is known 
to but few people—the stricken ones 
immediately concerned; but the country 
at large has learned to respect and love 
the sacred symbol of humanity. The tale 
is often pathetic, and tragic sometimes, 
and profoundly interesting always. 

A book that can be read at a sitting 
is Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's Vew Samaria 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.). It contains two 





stories, the one which gives the title to 


the volume, and ‘“‘The Summer of St. 
Martin,” an idyllic love story. The for- 
mer tale tells of a chain of mishaps which 
overtake a rich young banker who visits 


la small town in Arkansas in the interest 


of certain mines. Upon hisarrival at New 


Samaria he is set upon by circus thieves 
and relieved of all his money and trunk 


. fication. 


check, as well as every means of identi- 
The story ends like a fairy tale 


hacia ea sfthe garments of the tramp 


and scatters his regained wealth broad- 


;cast among the persons who have fed 


| 


him and believed in him in the days of 
his vagrancy. 

A new idea in publishing, at least on 
this side, is represented in the Unit 
Books, whose sponsor, Howard Wilford 


Bell, has abundant faith, it would ap- 


pear, in the ability of the American 
people to assimilate the best literature. 
The Unit Books are a monthly issue of 


_the classics of all literatures in the best 


'English 


versions, but their unique 


feature consists in the system of pricing, 


, page 


| 


whereby one pays for a book according 
to the number of units—of twenty-five 
. The Marble Faun, 
Letters and Addresses of Abraham 
Lincoln, Poe’s Tales of \/ystery, Renan’s 
Life of Jesus, Prue and I, Domestic 





Manners of the Americans, Archbishop 


Trench’s The Study of Words and 
National Documents are the first eight 
books in the series, and the rest prom- 


‘ise to be as diverse in interest as these 


attractively made, 


ssamts in hight.” 


|When he dicd: 


introductory volumes. The books are 
yet the price brings 
them within the reach of all, 

In Falaise of the Blessed Voice (The 
Macmillan Co.) Mr. William Stearns 
Davis has written a historical novel of 
the vouth of St. Louis—the crusader- 
king of France. of whom it) was. said 
“In his dav France was 
hike the sun amonyst the other king- 
doms. In his day was righteousness 
and peace. He loved God and the Holy 
Church, and we know he is ever with the 
Falaise is a blind girl 
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| Will find the greatest value ever given in music collec- 


tions. Full folio size. Beautifully printed on extra 
quality paper and well bound. Worth $5.00 as sheet 
music. Any one of the following sent anywhere on re- 
ceipt of &Oe, in United States stamps 

Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 p ages. 


Easy Four-Hand Pieces (2d and 3d wrades). 62 


pages. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. (Two Volumes.) 56 pages. 
Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 payes. 

Pavorite Duets for Violin and Piano, 60 pages. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces, 64 pages. 

Four-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62 pages. 

Marches and Two- “Steps for the Piano. 62 pages. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (Ist and 2d yrades). 60 pages. 
Selected Duets for Cornet and Piano. 62 pages. 


_ A Delightful Christmas Present for any Musical Friend 


THE MUSICIAN 


$1.50 a year; 15 cents mtains music in one 


year that would cost 


a copy. Cr 
it least $25.00. 


The Musicians Library 


which when completed will contain 
all the masterpieces of song and 
piano music, edited by living authori- 
ties on the subject, each volume con- 
taining a biographical and critical 
introduction and the best obtainable 
portrait of the composer. Write for 
descriptive booklet free on request 




















Price, per volume, in paper, $1.50; in cloth, $2.50; 20 
volumes issued and sold separately ; postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - BOSTON 
C.H. Ditson & Co., New York J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 
Order of your home dealer or any of the above houses. 
Also Headquarters for Musical Instruments 
of every description 





LINOLEUMS, 
Rugs, Table Linen, Etc. 


Can be selected at your « 
which shows a large 


BY MAIL 


wn fireside from our Catalogue, 
assortment of patterns in their 
actual colors. Prices guaranteed far and away below 
those quoted anywhere else in the United States. 

Buy from us direct and save the retailer's profit. 
Famous Sultana Cottage Carpets, 25c per Yard 
All-Wool Extra Super Ingrains, 59c per Yard 

Brussels, Velvets, Axminsters 

and other lines priced equally low 
I We Sew ail Carpets Free of Charge. 

We pay Freight on conditions as stated 

in Catalog. 


Write to-day for Catalog. 
It’s Free. 
THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 
118 Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Wonderful Rufiler 


that attaches to any chine. Slips on regular sewing foot. 
Do better work, time, labor and money by using the 
Little Wonder Ruftter. Durable and practical. “Thousands 


ised, sent prepaid for 60 ents. Our 


line and fs different and 
hy like« levic c No Springs, 
lasts a lifetime. Price $1.00, 


Special Limited Offer 


| $1. 50 for $1 25. Both Tucker and 

| Ruftler ent prepaid upon receipt of 
Mone ick if not satisfied. 
ition. Big demand. 

201 Kall Bik... Munele, tnd, 


Machipe Attachment Works, 


Sewing 
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‘a Ohe 
~ Blanket 


Y De Luxe 


Just.as cultivation refines the wild vegetation of the 
jungle into plants of rare delicacy and beauty, so have we, 
by care and watchfulness, refined to the highest degree the 
wool of the sheep. _ 


Away up on the Allegheny Mountains, 3500 feet above 
the sea, where air.and water are purest, where the Blue 
Grass pasture is sweet and succulent, we raise our sheep. 
They are not sheep of common pedigree but South Amer- 
ican Merinos of the purest blood. From them we clipa 
fleece, so light, soft and downy that ordinary wool seems 
coarse and harsh by comparison. 


After clipping, the wool is thoroughly scoured in clear, 
soft mountain water. Then after the blankets are woven 
they are hygienically treated by a process which destroys 
every possible germ and leaves the wool so pliant and 
silky that its touch is soothing and welcome to the most 
sensitive skin. 


The name of these blankets is ‘‘ Lamsdown ”’ Blankets. 
They are the equal of any imported blanket and cost much 
less. In fact, there is absolutely no blanket made of purer 
better material, where the wool is raised under such ideal 
conditions, and where every step in the making is so care- 
sly guarded by hands long skilled in the art of blanket 
making. ‘ 


Proper washing will neither shrink, mat nor destroy 
their firm, even texture. 


They come to you in a dainty, original package direct 
from the makers. Your dealer probably has them. If not, 
we will, fora limited time, supply them at following prices. 


Made in white, or gray with red, pink or blue borders. 
In solid red with black border; and inlight pink, or light 
bne with white border. 

Price, Express Paid: 60x78 inches $7.00 per pair; 70x80 in. 
$4.50 per pair; 80x90 in. $10.00 per pair. 

Our ‘Little Bopeep’’ Blankets are made of the first clip- 
- ping from the young lambs. As soon as the lambs can be 
shorn of their downy coats, the silky wool is taken and 
woven into soft, dainty little blankets for the baby’s crib. 

Made tn three sizes, in white with red, blue or pink bor- 
ders; and in pink or baby-blue with white border. 

Price, Express paid: 36x54 inches $3.50 per pair; 42x60 in. 
$4.00 per pair; 46x64 in. $5.00 per pair. 

All put up in handsome packages. 


‘** Lamsdown.”’ and ‘‘ Little Bopeep ”’ Blankets are fully 
guaranteed. Write to-day for free illustrated circular. 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Preprietors Elkin Woolen Mills, Elkin, N. C. 


$200.2 CASH 


For Rhymes About 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste 


We want a large number of catchy little verses ad- 
vertising Hy-Jen Tooth Paste, and we pay good cash 
prizes for them. If you hit ona little jingle or get an 
idea that might be worked into a good verse send it in 
witha green front clipped from Hy-Jen Tooth Paste 
box and if it meets the judges’ approval, you will 

id from $2 to After you’ve used Hy-J en Tooth 
ste once you Il be surprised how readily clever little 
rhymes about it come to you, and any one of them may 
be just what we want. Literary merit or poetical 
polish don’t count—it’s the bright ideas that win the 
money. Wegave A.C. Rice, Green Park, Perry Co., 
Pa., for this verse in our previous contest :— 


“The san tn the moon came down in great haste 
When he reardinthe skies bout Hy- Fen Tooth Paste, 
Now heuses tt promptly when he rises cach night, 
That's why, little girl, his smile is so bright.” 


The best rhyme submitted before December 20th wins $50; 
the second, $25; the third, $10 ; the next three, $5 each; the 
next fifty, $2.00 each, making $200 {n all. The verses must 
not contain more than eight lines, and each one must be ac- 
companied by the front of the ern box that Hy-Jen Tooth 

. Paste comes In. You may send as any rhymes as you like, 
providing you send a separate box front for each one—your 
rhymes will not even be considered unless you do. This 
contest closes December 20th, and all verses must be mailed 
by that time. 


HYJEN 


a 




























is a pure white, delicately flavored denti- 
frice, delightfully cleansiog: cooling and 
refreshing. Ifyour druggist doesn’t have 
itin stock, send us his name and 25 cents, 
and we'll send you a package afd. 
Do it now, and see if you can't think of a 
prize-winning rhyme—only a few weeks 


PAST g are left before the $200_is awarded. 
Address Advertising Department, 


-JEN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 198 Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


P YS one Ply YS 


Catalogue of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 


Address, SAM’L FRENCH, 26 West 22d 8t., New York 








for December, 1904 


Co.) is a thrilling tale of perils by land 
| and water, written by Louis Pendleton, 
_in his usual graphic style. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS 


(Conclude ) 


whose world is the castle near which she 
was born. Her personality dominates | 
the pages of this old romance until at. 
the last the author pictures her ‘‘a blind 
abbess at Maubisson, who goes through | 
her own dark world, but everywhere 
she treads she sheds heavenly light, | 
and sinful men and women cease from 
their sins when she sings to them, and | 
despairing hearts take hope when they 
look on the joy in her face.’’ It will be 
remembered that Mr. Davis's first book, 
A Friend of Caesar, was highly com- 

mended. | 

Behind the Footlights, by Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is an 
interesting book to read, a handsome 
book to look at, and a valuable book 
toown. It tells all about the glamour 
of the stage as well as its perils, and of 
how girls dream of success thereon. 
The author actually takes you behind 
the footlights and lets you into all the 
secrets of theatrical folk. Especially 
interesting are the chapters on the 
“Playwrights,’’ ‘Madame _ Bernhardt 
and the Designing of Her Dresses,” 
“Sir Henry Irving and Stage Light- 
ing,” ‘“Theatrical Dressing-Rooms,’’ and 
“Why a Novelist Becomes a Drama- 
tist,"” with notes on J. M. Barrie, 
Anthony Hope, Hall Caine, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett and others. 

The Never-Never Land is the title of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s latest book. As in 
the case of his The Sign of the Cross, it 
was written with the intention of being 
dramatized, and I understand it is to 
be put on the English and American 
stage in the near future. Mr. Barrett’s 
Never-Never Land is at Woolloogolonga 


The above boxes bear beautiful quotations from Shakeapeare, 
Emereon and Longfellow. 
A GIFT FOR MEN 
Every man will appreciate a pair of President Sus- 
penders for Christmas. It makes no difference how 
many he now owns, because a saving of time and much 
comfort is assured when he has a pair of suspenders for 
each pair of trousers. It keeps him goncl-natured, and 
he will be pleased with the President Suspenders be- 
cause they are relialle. You run no risk because our little 
guarantee ticket is a big thing after 
all, and goes with every pair. 


Put upin attractive boxes 
for the holiday trade 


On receipt of b0e. In colin or stamps, 
we will mall to you, or direet to the 
gentleman enclosing your card. Le 
sure tosend us your card and write 

the names and addresses carefully. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG.CO, 
Box 340, Shirley, Mass. 











. e . | = 

Gully, in Queensland, Australia, and in : ARTISTIC 
it is enacted a pretty love story that | HOLIDAY NOVELTIES s 
is full of adventure and dramatic situa- u 
tio Our Catalog is replete with the 
TONS. newest things in Gold and Silver 

A Forest Drama (Henry T. Coates & Presentation Pieces; also shows 

complete line of Watches, Dia- 


monds, Jewelry and Silverware. 
Write for Complete Catalog No. 6D. 
It is free forthe asking andwewantyou yg 
to have it. 
SOME PRETTY NEW STICK PINS 
W -Rose finish Gold Pin.'‘Dolphin'’'$1.75 





A curious and unique biography is a 





volume entitled Elijah Kellogg, the eee eee eee, eae 
Wan and His Work (Lee & Shepard). ,  K-Gold Pin “Water Lily,” 2.25 

; ry : T- Moor’s Head Gold Pin, 3.00 
Each chapter is written by = different U- Classic Head, Gold with Pearl, 5.50 
person—the one person who is supposed Pieces are slightly larger than cuts show. _Sent post- 
to know most of that portion of Mr paid on receipt of price. Be sure to write for Catalog 6D. 

; . ; . a ° WM. KENDRICK’S SONS ‘ 

Kellogg’s life of which he writes. | gso0 Fourth Avenue Louisville, Kentucky 
Judges, clergymen, Governors and 


friends of lesser degree all write of that 
famous New Englander, who has twenty- 
nine excellent books for the young to 
his credit. Elijah Kellogg was very 
versatile, and took active part in the 
every-day affairs of life. 

A special edition of MWebster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary has been issued by the 
publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., in 
which thin Bible paper has been used, 
thereby reducing the volume to less 
than one-half the bulk of the regular 
edition. In its present form the dic- 
tionary is unusually handy for reference 
and presents an attractive appearance. | 
It is bound in limp leather covers with | 
round edges and lettering in gold. l 
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(Valenciennes only) 


5O SAMPLES FREE 


Beautiful new val. laces fr ir 1 buyers 

in France. Special desis Lingerie, In- 

fants’ Wear, Holiday Work. We 
} ‘ 


Save ri part of expt fo? lace in 4 
PRICES LOW. \ 


Fancy 


youa 
Trousseau. import our 
act ind your home 
AMERICAN LACE CO., Importers 
Dept. D. DEC ATUR, ILLS, 





7 


© ese? shee chaos 


pene from $2.25 up. 


Undigested 
Coal 





“Clinkers” mean wasted fuel—un- 
digested heat—money thrown away. 
Trying to “pick out” clinkers at the 
ash-barrel destroys clothes and temper 
—and risks your health. Why con- 
tinue to use the clinker-producing, old 
fashioned heating methods ? 


[NNERICAN [DEAL 


extract the full volume of heat from every ounce of fuel 
and distribute It exactly where needed. The steam or hot 
water radiators are set close to or underneath the windows, 
in outer hallways, along the exposed walls—to meet the 
incoming cold. The house is warmed uniformly. A turn 
of the valve quickly heats the radiators; or you turn them 
off {mn any unused rooms and SAVE THE HERAT. We have 
figures that show the fuel saving pays for the outfit—which 
is so durable it outlasts the house !t heats. 


Simple to put Into OLD or new buildings—cottages to 
90-room_ buildings—without disturbance to building or oc- 
cupaots. Need not be connected to street water supply. 
Let us send you our booklet’ Heating Investments Suc- 
cessful.’ Enquiries, stating kind and size of building you 
wish to heat, are very welcome. Our goods are ware- 
housed in all parts of the United States. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 27 CHICAGO 


SSSSSCSS 
MUSIC SELF-TAUGHT 


NO TEACHER NECESSARY 











ONLY \ WURLITZER’S 
J () =A _ LU. S. Lettered Fingerboard 
Postpaid © For Guitar, Mandolin, Violin, 


Banjo, ’Cello and Double Bass. 


Saves time, money and w Can be attached in a tninute. 
State for what instrument. SPECIAL OFFER —Fingerboard 
and celebrated ‘* Howard " Self-Instructor for any of above instru- 
ments, sent postpaid for 25c (regular price, 50c). '* Howard” 
Instructors are also published for Fife, Drum, ciibelat Piccolo, 
Clarionet, Cornet, All Band Thetruments. also 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


which contain all chords in both the major and minor keys. You 
can learn ina few hours. The ‘* Howard “are the only reliable 
Self-Instructors. For a limited time, any, postpaid, 25c. 
FREE Large Souvenir Catalog of Musical Instru- 
ments if you state article wanted. We have Violin 
Guitar outfits from $2.50 up. Mandolin 
** Howard "' Self-Instructor and Lettered 
“ingerboard free with each outfit. Everything else at proportion- 
ately low prices. Deal with us and save money. Established 1856. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
col Geast South: street: Cincinnat!, Ohio 


utfits from §2.25 up. 
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ARTISTIC 
PRACTICAL 





BY ALICE M. 


KELLOGG 


IDEAS FOR FITTING UP THE KITCHEN 


the kitchen by one who has given 

inspiration to all departments of 
the house — William Morris. ‘In a 
country farm-house,”’ he says, ‘‘the kit- 
chen is commonly pleasant and home- 
like, the parlor dreary and useless.”’ 

Few kitchens in our own country can 
claim these attributes, as taste in this 
part of the home is not often combined 
with a practical equipment. 

The requirements for cooking are 
naturally of 
first im por- 
tance, and 
whatever 
economy 
must regulate 
other details, 
the stove or 
range should 
be one that is 
absolutely re- 
liable. A gas- 
stove in small 
apartments 
frequently 
takes the 
place of one 
that con- 
sumes coal, 
and in kitch- 
ens of ample 
size oneof 
each kind 1s 
often in- 
stalled. A 
combination 
gas and coal} 
range (illus- 
tration I.) is 
also in-use, 
with a_ hot- 
water boiler 
attached for 
whichever 
medium is 
used. 

To carry off cooking odors two expe- 
dients may be adopted in the kitchen: 
an iron hood over the range, or a regis- 
ter in the chimney. Rapid ventilation 
from the windows is, of course, essential, 
and this can be accomplished if the 
windows are placed on opposite sides of 
the roomand close to the ceiling. The 
lowering of the upper and the raising 
of the lower sash will then perform 
most satisfactorily the purifying of 
the air. 


A «te! word has been spoken for 
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The window shade in the kitchen, to 
be most helpful, may be a double fix- 
ture fastened at the middle of the case- 
ment and adjusted upward or below 
from that point. 

Window curtains add a trim appear- 
ance to the kitchen, and if properly 
selected and hung they are not at all 
unsanitary. Some of the goods sold for 
Summer ‘wash dresses—percale, dimity, 
gingham or muslin—in pretty color com- 
binations are the most suitable for 





|.--COMBINATION COAL AND GAS RANGE WITH HOT WATER ATTACHMENT. 


kitchen service. They should be hung 
only to the sill and sewed to brass rings 
that slip easily on small brass rods, and, 
when not in use, pushed to either side 
of the casement. 

Oilcloth is generally in favor as a floor 
covering for the kitchen floor, but the 
heavy inlaid linoleum, although higher 
in price, repays for the outlay in good 
wearing qualities. The rubber inter- 
locking tiles are now made for kitchen 
floors in houses built on an expensive 


The Delineatot 


seale, Ns a provision of comfort for the 
















worker in the kitchen a small rug will be ony ye 

laid before the sink, wash-tubs or table, c offee Spoon 

where there is the longest standing. Tea.d te: lan cents | Dever ert Spoon 
The walls of the kitchen are mainly ene beautif Rik: Sra ar longs 

responsible for the atmosphere, whether pesiren ed hee kK : Cake Kini \ije 

it be light and bright or dingy, dismal Tox w to ret the La able: al 
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and repellent. If the ideal exposure 
cannot be obtained with windows to the 
north and south, the color of the walls | 
may be of cream white, light yellow or | 
buff. In city basements where sunshine 
is never present, both walls and wood- . 
work are finished in pure white paint | 
that can be washed casily. A white- ; 
washed wall may be kept sweet and | yN 
clean with a semi-annual renewing. Oil 
paints laid on in three well-dried coats © 
make a serviceable surface. If the walls | 
are not in condition to paint they may 
be first covered with a plain or lining | 
burlap and then painted in oil. A new 
wall covering for kitchens and pantries 
is made in soft shades and good patterns 
in dull finishes that may be cleaned with 
water. 

A kitchen wall that is tiled from floor 
to ceiling is an impossible luxury for the 
home of moderate cost, and even a tiled 
wainscot may be prohibited by the ex- 
pense, but the space above a sink may 
be fitted with tiles (illustration II.) at 
no very great expenditure. 

Placing the sink in front of a window 


is a help in making the routine work of 


“a (reamLadle 


QVAULAGE mn, 


The fitting close to a perfect dinner is the Bae 
coffee served with “*]835 R. Wallace’ 
* Silver Plated Ware. It has far more dignity 
and beauty than most sterling silver, at half the cost. \ 
Its use brings perfect satisfaction. ! 








AsK your dealer for the ‘Floral’’ Pattern 


R. WALLACE c& SONS MFG. CO. 
New York Store, 226 Fifth Avenue DEPT. M, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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HOW | TO KEEP ‘i GOOD SERVANT 


Lighten her work. Cut out the drudgery of washing. You would not ask her to wrin 
clothes by hand—why expect her to wash them by hand? The wringer was a wonderfu 
invention, but the 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


saves hours where the wringer saves minutes; saves the whole body where the w ringer 
saves only hands and arms; saves dollars on wear and tear of clothes where the w ringer 
saves dimes. It completely solves the 
problem of economical family wash- 
ing and the servant problem, so far 
as the washing is concerned. 


Made of galvantzed steel, will neithe» 
shrink, swell, rust nor leak. Sanitary 


as porcelain. Unlike suds-saoaked 


washing pans and kettles less like drudg- 
ery. To secure an architectural effect 
for the exterior of a house this pleasure 
of an outlook is often thoughtlessly 
taken away from the kitchen. 

The secret of making kitchen work 
enjoyable is to keep recurring duties at 
a minimum, relieving them by every 


Ta wooden tubs and washers, there ts no 
ye ip retention of germs or filth, no disagree- 
*. able odors, nothing cumbersomi 


vr 


chusnsy about it. Send for our 

AD Tree book of Modern Laundry 

z , hormulas and learn how wash - 

fo." Pr F ing, se alding and bleaching are 
a done in one operation. 


Send for the washer on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
freight prepaid. Learn how 
suds is forced through the fab- 
3 ric by air pressure—how the 

P clothes are perfectly cleansed 

! without friction on the clothes 

wr onthe servant. After 30 

days’ trial return the machine 

| ut our expense and lose the 

maid at your expense, or keep 

the machine andkeepthe maid. 
| 


DODGE & ZUILL 
535 S. Clinton Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Gat Wash- dase in Half WORK AT HOME 


I.—-TILING OVER THE SINK. | With Fels-Naptha soap a Wessina Rees ard Cand 
_ half-hour’s soaking does half the No Experience Needed to Make 


Beautiful Rags out of Old Carpet 








labor-saving device. In one home the 


drying of plates and platters was accom- | washing—half the rubbing and We Start men avid wo- 
plished by draining the dishes in a rack ess on a small invest- 
that was fastened over the sink. ([llus- half the wear on clothes are Th eiie DutthcsGr! Price 
tration III.) avoided. At grocers. t Loom Book 
ste pee as Ae REED MFG. CO, 
A butler’s pantry as a connecting link | Fels-Naptha Philadelphia | Box 13, Springfield.O 
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The New Easy Payment Plans— 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed 


Simpleas A BC to furnish your home witha beauti- 
ful High Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, ona plan of 
payment arranged to meet your convenience. Special 
terms. Wecan satisfyany honest 
person and save one-half what 
agentsanddealerscharge. Every- 
body has the benefit of our Factory 
prices and can buy on any terms in 
reason. We will ship any Piano 
or Organ on30days’ trial. Freight 
paid — no money in advance. 
Goods shippedat our risk andsafe 
delivery guaranteed. Payment 
commences after one month’s use in your own ean 
Wedo not make or sell cheap, trashy goods, but on! 
the old reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs—High 
Grade, First Class ; Warranted for twenty-five years. 


FREE 


1. The Beautiful 
Cornish Album, a 
j jnarvelofprinting, 

olorand design 

2. Aset of col 
ored and embos- 
Miniature 
and Or- 




























First Payment 


Balance at your 
Own CONVENIENCE. 


Distance 
is no 
objection 
We ship 
promptly 
every- 
where 






We have 8. Our 
250,000 cecil sater 
’ ; tered refer 
satisfied Pre ence book— 
awe 5,000 recent 
patrons purchasers’ 
names and 
lfyouw ane \ddresses— 
toLuy Bis some that 
oe ree you know. 
ooh es 4. Ourplan 
oe to give every 
ba watt pur haser 96 
a FREE music 
a as oid lessons — // 
iT ir h i{ 2 - = 
Hection of eB 
aids to pur re 
chasers. phen 


All these FREE if you will write AT ONCE 


and mention this magazine 


REMEMBER!!! ¢make here in ou 


nipiete ictomes In 
the World Renowned 


own large 


beautiful northern New Jersey 
Cornish American Piar i 
Organs. We employ |! 

F ir 


1) and 
jundred 
of skilled mechanics, and w | $10 
t ( ost } 
rans it | 


build and sell at_ 
direct to the general | 


finest Pianos and ()r¢ % 

America. You can’t get First Payment 
nish if you don’t come to us di- || Aa/las es | 
rect, and if you do we i: | th or at vow 


your satisfaction by ou 

clad bond backed up by a 

lion Dollars of Plant and /’) 
of buying elsewhere—Get the | 


(CORNISH (0. Washinuton: New Jersey 


Established 50 Years 


; _ HOUSE FURNISHING 
(Continued ) 


between the kitchen and dining-room is 
considered essential in the modern home. 
When fitted with a sink and hot and cold 
water, shelves, cupboard and drawers, 
this pantry relieves the kitchen of dishes, 
silver, linen and food supplies. <A closet 


in the butler’s pantry in which extra 


, 


stores may be kept under lock and key 
is sometimes introduced in a corner. 
A well-lighted pantry opening from 
the kitchen may be reserved for mate- 
rials for baking and used in preparing 
food that is to be cooked. Closets for 
pots and kettles may be built into the 


wall if the kitchen is small, and further’ 


space gained by having sliding doors. 

The refrigerator in a model kitchen 1s 
placed inaclosetof its own, where 1t may 
he filled with ice without one’s entering 
the room. Ifa latticed porch can be at- 
tached to the kitchen it will serve well 
in hot Summer weather. 

Inadequate lighting of the kitchen at 
night is a common mistake, yet in no 
other part of the house 1s there so much 
need of attention to this detail. 

lf no special room is allotted to the 
servants for a sitting-place, a laundry 
may be fitted up with rockers, arm- 
chairs, a table for meals and, evening 
work, with a low light for reading. 

The arrangement of sink, range, table 
and closets should be considered by 
every prospective house-builder, as com- 
fortin the kitchen is largely a matter 
of the correct: placing of the interior, 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN 
HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


(Juguiries on the building, furnishing er 
decoration of the house, accompanied by re- 
turn postage, will be answered by matt.) 


PARLOR PAPER.—A paper for the parlor 
with northwest exposure, red portiéres and a 
carpet of greens, browns and reds should not 
introduce any other colorthan what is already 
in the room. The door-hangings may be 
matched in a plain red paper, or the lightest 
shade of brown, if it is warm enough in tone. 


DouBLE- PARLOR AND DINING- Room 
FURNISHING IN RAINY CLIMATE.—As there 
is very little sunshine where this house is lo- 
cated, the walls and woodwork should be light 
and bright. The hall may have a light-recl 
wall-paper that is printed in fine lines of a 
darker tone; the parlors an ivory or écru 
paper with a pattern printed in deeper tints 
and large enough in design to meet the 
spaces of wall surface properly. The dining- 
room may have a paper of white and yellow 
in stripes that are broken by a vine or foliage 
in semi-conventional style. All of the wood- 
work may be of pure white, and all of the 
curtains of white lace or net, hung only to the 
sill, without over-curtains of any kind. The 
ceilings may be kalsomined in white, or, if a 
paper is needed, a white pulp paper without | 
design may be put on. Green oak furniture 
for the dining-room, with the picture-frames 
to match (no oil paintings, however, with this 
framing), and oP ain green rug with a border 
of greens and blues, may finish this room. 
Instead of continuing the old idea of makiny 
a parlor and sitting-room of the large room 
that is only partially divided by an arch, the 
whole space may he treated as one generous 
living-room. The part that is nearest the 


Dinine - Roore 
1S x 24 


Qovelgs PARLORS 


4 x 14 /4x 17 


| 167 


HALL 


STAIRS 
NorTH 


front entrance may be furnished with refer- 
ence to the comfort of the casual visitor, with 
chairs, sofa and table conveniently placed. 
The more retired portion with the fireplace 
may be arranged for family use. Here may 
be kept the piano, lounge, desk, bookcases, 
reading-chairs, table forstudent lamp, flowers 
and a foliage plant. Plain oak or mission 
furniture is well adapted for a room of this 
kind, and rugs made from mottled velvet 
carpet will be inconspicuous. 


The Delineator 


CLEANING OLD PEWTER.—Collectors of 
old pewter and museums in which it is 
shown do not, as a rule, keep it bright, but 
this may be done by washing it in hot water 
with ashes or fine silver sand, and then pol- 
ishing with leather or cloth. To take stains 
and discolorations from pewter the article 
should be steeped a day or two ina solution 
made Of one quart of water in which a piece 
of potash the size of an ordinary nut has, 
after being dissolved in a little hot water, 
been added. After steeping the piece of 
pewter it may be polished with very fine 
sand, using a cork dipped in oil or water. 


FLOOR COLOR WITH WHITE-PAINTED 
Woopwork.—The first-floor rooms may be 
stained alike in a medium-toned oak color. 
This will not be as aggressive as the walnut 
and mahogany stain that is proposed by the 
household. 


PLAN FOR A TWO-FAMILY Housk.—A two- 
family house arranged for real comfort and 
completely uipped with modern conve- 
niences cannot be built in the East for less than 
six thousand dollars. A very successful plan 
is shown in the diagram, buiit at a higher 
figure than this, however. The plan shown 
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is of the second floor. The first floor is the 
same except the hall, which, on the first floor, 
is only a vestibule. 


Navajo RuGs.—An opportunity for se- 
curing Navajo rugs at very reasonab’'e prices 
seems too good to neglect, yet in the house 
built on Colonial lines, with white-painted 
woodwork, light wall-papers and early Co- 
lonial reproductions of mahogany furniture, 
these floor coverings would be quite out of 
keeping. The old specimens of Navajo 
blankets, with their vegetable coloring worn 
down to soft, refined shades, are easier to fit 
into a color scheme than the brand-new 
weaving, much of which is made from Ger- 
mantown wool. Navajo rugs have their own 
distinctive use, which 1s not always possible 
to define. They are serviceable for the ve- 
randa, decks of yachts, smoking-rooms, 
dens, and for general camp furnishings of a 
high class. 
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XAMINE your choice fabrics 


fresh from a PEARLINE 
wash— see how CLEAN and 
SWEET SMELLING they are. 


Pearline 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric, 
LABOR to the woman, and 
through PERFECT RINSING 
leaves no trace of DIRT, SOAP 
or unpleasant ODOR. 


jaoeN IN ee 
Sense of Ferfect Cleanliness 


- —_ 


. 4 1 
SEE ee Se - 


Prés de Soie is the newest and _ best inate- 
rial for “drop” skirts and petticoats. Width 
36in. Light in weight, soft finish, has th: 
silk “ feel” and “cry,” does not split lik 

taffeta silk and costs one-third the price. 


MADE IN TWO GRADES 


No. J at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
gNo. 2 at 35c. in fast black and forty- 


five new street and evening shades, 
EVERY VARD IS GUARANTEED. Fo 
. , he 


sale at the Lining Counter of Dry Goods Store 











“No woman who own ne of these wonderful little cups 
neta have any further fear of wriri * blackhecad 
Dr. Harlan’s Beauty-Cup Massage 
For the Face, Neck, Arms and Body 


Phe simplicity 


pl ed massage, 


of this splendid scientific system of self-ap- 
und the speed with which it clears the com- 


plexion, are almost beyond belief. A single soothing appli- a > har ~ : 
ition of the little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 
Blackheads in many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It : ——_——$—————— 
mops impuritie | f the blood | it! spheric pressure : 
PES Soper tes Gu Ok Sie GOO Ey Reape Grey es If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
t! ty with wondertul. rapidity. Actes directly send us his name and wewill send you samples 
rt praity te : and information where you can purchase it. 











GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. D, 83-85 White St., New York 


Vrite for eauty iklet Ir. Harlan Be ty- 
| ldlress for 50c, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Michigan Street, 
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| Merely Child’s Play 


How often some ingre- 
dient is forgotten or not 
rightly proportioned and 
the dessert spoiled. That 
will never occur if you use 
JELL-O. It’s always the 
same, just right! Every- 
one likes it anda child can 
prepare it as well as any- 
one. Your choice of 6 
flavors: Lemon, Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 
10 cents at grocers everywhere. 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder makes the best Ice 
Cream you everate. Getitat yourgrocers. 2 pac 
ages for 25 cents 


New Book of Recipes, | )lustrated, mailed FREE. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N.Y. 


We invite you to visit our exhibit in the Agri- 
cultural Building, World's Fair, St. Louis 













Clever 
Booklet 
Free!, 


ev ae A, 


Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
Hotels Throughout Europe. 





traBLE SALT 
NOURISHES. 


placing the 


and kitchen. 


Sead for sample (HOM L Or ie Jaantdy, HATING YOUN GroEeer, 


Street, New York. 


‘*CEREBOS,”’ 78 Hudson 


Work-Saver, 
clothes-saver, clothes-whitener, 
life-Erightener—Fels-Naptha 
soap. Cuts wash-day in half. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


EREBOS 


Contains wheat phosphates re- 
~ vital” salts lost in 
cooking food, helping brain,nerves, 
teeth and bones. The daintiest, 
driest, whitest salt for table 






SERVING 
AND 

WAITING AT 

THE TABLE 








BY ELEANOR MARCHANT 


THE SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 


should be reserved for home 
gatherings, and for the young 
housekeeper the idea of celebrating the 
first Christmas dinner in the new home 
is filled with delightful possibilities. 
Begin your preparation some time in 
advance, arranging for dainty name 
cards and souvenirs appropriate to the 
day. These may consist of tiny baskets 
twined with holly and filled with home- 
made sweets and confections and are 
easily prepared at home. Novel candle- 
shades for the candlesticks or cande- 
labra may also be in readiness. They 
should be of liberal dimensions (as large 


()* ALL days in the year Christmas 


inary work early the following morning. 
As breakfast is the first meal to be dis- 

posed of, it should receive first consid- 
eration from the hostess, and as it will 
naturally be early, it should be simple, 
so that it may be easily prepared and 
quickly cleared away. The following 
menu is suggested: 

Mandarins and Malaga Grapes 

Oatmeal with Whipped Cream 
Breaded Lamb sl 


lashed Browned Potatoes 


Toast Coff ce 


Naturally the Christmas dinner will 
claim the largest share of the housekeep - 
er’'s attention. As examples of the two 











TABLE DECORATED FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


candle-shades seem to be coming into 
vogue) and may be fashioned from crépe 
paper printed in a realistic holly design, 
adorned with a knot of bright crimson 
ribbon, through which is thrust a spray 
of natural holly. 

At least two weeks before Christmas, 
if a plum pudding is to form the che 
d'envre of the dinner, it should be care- 
fully made and boiled, to be reheated at 
serving time. The napery, silver, china 
and glassware must also be carefully 
gone over, so that if there is a shortage 
in any department it may cither be re- 
placed or arrangements perfected for 
washing certain sets of plates between 
courses. 

The day preceding Christmas Eve 
should be devoted to marketing, so that 
the housewife may be sure that the sup- 
plies are allon hand ready to begin the cul- 
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extremes of elaborateness and simpli- 
city the following menus are given: 


Ovsters on the half shell 
Olrres Celery Anchovy Crackers 
Clear Sou Pulled Bread 
Mushroom Fatttes 
Roast Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Peas tn Turnip Cups Hominy Croguettes 
Cranberry Jelly Spiced Peaches 
Ginger Sherbet 
Roast Venison 
Lettuce Salad Cheese Pasties 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Nut Glace Fancy Cakes 


Bonbous Coffee Nuts and Raisins 
Oyster Bisque Crackers 
Olines Celery 


Devilled Spaghetti 
Roast Turkry Stewed Cranberry 
Glacé Potatoes Creamed Cauliflower 
Zomato Jelly Salad Cheese Balls 
Plum Pudding, Custard Sauce 
Coffer Confections 


The Delineator 


2 Vals 


After the turkey is properly stuffed and 
trussed ready for roasting, the cranber- 
ries may be stewed, the mayonnaise 
made, and as far as possible the culinary 
preparations. 
for the dinner 
completed. . 
In arranging 
for the Christ- 
mas supper, 
while many 
people seem to 
be endowed 
with extraordi- 
nary digestion 
at this festive 
season of the 
vear, it is best 
not to have a 
heavy and elab- 
orate supper 
following the 
Christmas din- 
ner, and as it 
will probably 
not be served 
before eight 
o'clock, plan to 
have it of an 
informal char- 
acter. For such 
a supper the following menu will be 
found enjoyable and simple to serve: 


Clam Bouillon Crackers 
Sweethreads a la Newhurg Rolls 
Mayonnaise of Celery Cheese Wafers 

Chocolate 


The menus for all the meals should be 
plainly written on slips of paper, one 
set being pinned up in the kitchen and 
another in the butler’s pantry, where 
they may be consulted if a question arises 
as to the correct service of the courses. 
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CHRISTMAS PUDDING DECORATED WITH LOAF SUGAR AND HOLLY. 


Serve the breakfast in the same man- 
ner as the breakfast described in the 
February DELINEATOR, clearing the 
table immediately after the meal, so that 
it may be arranged for dinner. 

For twelve guests the table should be 
at least twelve feet long, so as to allow 
plenty of space between the covers, as 
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A NOVEL PLACE CARD 


- 
“oe %- 
“— 6S” .')> 


the most artistic effects will be spoiled 
if the table is overcrowded. Cover 
the polished surface with a large as- 
bestos pad and then with the damask 
dining-cloth., It 
will be found 
an excellent ex- 
pedient, after 
the cloth is 
symmetrically 
laid in position, 
to remove the 
creases in which 
it has been 
folded by iron- 


iron. Exactly 
in the centre of 
the table place 
a large five- 
pointed star cut 
from red satin, 
accentuating 
each point with 
a handsome 
cluster of holly; 
resting upon 
this may be the 
central decora- 
tion, consisting 
of a high stand- 
ard fruit dish filled with golden oranges, 
polished red apples, bananas, hothouse 
grapes and surmounted by a luscious 
pine. At equal distances on each side of 
the centre-piece set the silver candelabra, 
fitted with green wax candles and the 
holly shades before described. Small 
cut-glass, silver, and china dishes, hold- 
ing shredded celery, salted pea-nuts, 
almonds, large pitted olives, candied 
cherries and pistachio bonbons may 
ulso be added to the table, produc- 
ing a charming Christmas-like effect 


igs 
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so appropriate to the holiday season. 

The individual cover service will, of 
course, conform to the menu provided, 
beginning with cither ovsters on the half 
shell, or a soup course, as the hostess may 
prefer. If the former is selected, as 
shown in the illustration, a handsome 
service plate is used, upon which 1s laid 
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CUDAHYS 


Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


“THE TASTE TELLS” 


For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and BEEF TEA 


Secure a Set of the 
Famous Cudahy 
A-1 Silver-Plated 
Bouillon Spoons 


FREE 


The Cudahy Spoons grace 
the best tables, because they 
bear no advertising, are made 
in latest design, French Gray Finish, and are 
heavier than triple silver plate. 


How to Secure 
the Spoons 
For each spoon de- 
sired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or 
larger-sized jar of 


™ _ eee SS 


Rex Brand Beef Ex- 
tract, and 10 cents 
in silver or stamps 
to cover mailing ex- 
penseandmention 
this publication 


| 
| 








(Do not confuse these splendid spoons with ordinary offers.) 
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MADE BY WM. A. ROGERS, LT KNOWN SLLVERSMITIA 


ADDRESS 
Cudahy Packing Company | 
Beef Extract, Dept. K 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold by all 
druggists and grocers 














BarringtofHall 
Coff 


Sample Can Free | 


(SEE COUPON) 


This is the choicest Mocha and 
Java from which the bitter tannin- 
yearing chaff and dust are removed, 
cut (not ground) to fine, uniform 
particles ready for use. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—IT’S FREE 


It explains why no other coffee can equal 
Barrington Hall in flavor and why it can be 
used without discomfort by those who feel 
that ordinary coffee injures them; also that 
Barrington. Hall really costs no more than 
ordinary coffee, as it goes from one-third to 
one-half further than ifs zround in the old way. 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE 
NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 


CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall 
is the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

We own the process by patent 
right; and roast, steel-cut and pack 
by machinery at our factory in 1 and 
2 lb. sealed tins. There are so- 
calle: Linnie itions on the market. Your 
protection therefore is in asking for 
and receiving only the Original “Bar- 

- rington Hall Brand. 

CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CoO., Coffee Importers 

236 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Please send me, without expense, sample can of Barrington 

Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet ; In consideration, I give 

herewith my grocer’ name (on the margin). 





Aly omit address t 


COUPON —— 


What 25 Cents 


will bring you 





ollar and ¢ 
wear, WETS J 


uff set in iny 
mp aid on 


This dainty c: 


color, ready to 
receipt of price. Also book of 
suggestions for Christmas and full 
particulars— 
How to Join the Christmas Gift Club Jf 
enabling you to make all kinds of 
dainty inexpensive novelties for Christinas. 


Dept. D, DETROIT, MICH, | 


SERVING 


AND WAITING 


TABLE 


(Coutinucd ) 


a small dinner roll resting on a large 
hemstitched napkin. To the left of the 
service plate arrange an oyster fork and 
three silver forks: to the right a soup- 
spoon, one large silver-handle _ steel- 
bladed knife, a teaspoon and after-dinner 


guest as a_ portion. 





front of, the hostess, who serves one 
ladicful in a warmed soup-plate to each 
Following the 


soup, the hors d’euvrcs are served and 
warmed plates substituted for the pat- 
ties or fish course. 


These may be 





FROZEN PUDDING IN SNOWBALL FORM. 


coffee-spoon, the additional flat silver 
needed for the succeeding courses being 
supplied by the waitress. Adjacent to 
the service plate may be placed the 
souvenir, holding the name card legibly 
inscribed with the guest’s name, and 
nearly touching the tip of the knife- 
blade place the crystal water-tumbler. 

The oysters or clams may be arranged 


served either on individual plates or 
passed on a large platter. 

The turkey, garnished with the 
hominy croquettes, parsley and large 
glacé chestnuts and browned to a turn, 
should be carved by the host, the 
hostess meanwhile dishing the cran- 
berry jelly into small crystal sauce 
plates, and after each guest has been 








ART INSTRUCTION CO., 





TABLE ARRANGED FOR CHRISTMAS SUPPER. 


Blood Stains 
easily and completely taken out 
—Fels-Naptha soap and cold 


water. Cuts wash-day in half. 
Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


served with these time-honored daintics 
the vegetables may be passed, beginning 
with the potato. While this course is 
in progress the ginger sherbet may be 
placed in small sherbet or punch glasses, 
ornamenting each with candied cherries 


on a breakfast plate, resting on a bed 

of cracked ice, tastefully garnished 

with lemon and placed on the service 
plates before dinner is announced. 

After the ovster plates are removed, 

the soup in a silver tureen is placed in 
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and thin slices of citron cut in the form | 


of a holly spray, the table, of course, 
being cleared of all unnecessary articles 
before the sherbet service is brought in. 
The game course, if a particularly orna- 
mental one, may be carved and served 
by the host. Thesalad course, a salad 
dressed witha French dressing, is served 
by the hostess. 

During the salad course the plum | 
pudding should be dished on a large plat- 
ter and lavishly decorated with holly, 
a handsome cluster resting directly on 


hol should be added at each end so 
that the pudding may arrive in its tra- 
ditional blaze of glory when the waitress 
applies the lighted match, just before 
placing it in front of the hostess. After 
the salad is removed the table should 
be neatly crumbed and cleared for the 
dessert service, of the pudding, fruit, 
nuts and raisins in order. © 

A novel idea is to serve the ice-cream 
in the form of miniature snowballs, 
ornamented with -a ‘border of holly ber- 
ries. These are easily made by freezing 
the cream very hard and forming the 
balls with butter-paddles that have been 
soaked in ice-water, placing them on 
small dessert plates resting on a lace 
paper doily. When the cream plates 
have been removed, fruit plates are 
distributed accompanied by fruit knives, 
and the fruit, bonbons and nuts and 
raisins are then passed by the waitress, 
who then serves coffee. 

Before the maid’s departure for her 
share of the Christmas holiday, instruct 
her to leave everything in readi- 
ness so that the supper may be quick- 
lv gotten. Place in the centre of the 
table, resting on a circular mat of flat 
holly, a slender glass vase filled with 
white chrysanthemums, twined almost 
its entire length with a rope of holly. 
At each end of the table may he ar- 
ranged the chocolate service and the 
chafing-dish, and as the supper is in- 
tended as a very informal function, the 
salad attractiv ely garnished in cut glass 
salad bowl may also be placed on the 
table, as well as the olives, cheese wafers 
and rolls. Arrange at each cover the 
service plate, holding the napkin and a 
small pointed tea roll with a cluster of 
holly laid across each napkin; to the left 
of the plate two silver breakfast forks 
and to the right a bouillon spoon, silver 
tea knife and chocolate spoon. 

Heat the clam bouillon over a small 
alcohol lamp arranged on the serv- 
ing table, so that it may be poured 
at once into the bouillon cups as soon as 
the guests are seated. While the bouil- 
lon is being served and caten the hostess 


may be preparing the sweetbreads a /a | 


Newburg in the chafing-dish, serving 
them on warmed breakfast plates accom- 
panied by the rolls, after the removal of 
the bouillon cups. At the conclusion of 
the hot entrée course, the hostess serves 
the mayonnaise of celery on dainty 
salad plates, after which the cheese 
wafers are passed. Meanwhile some 
friend present may be requested to pour 
the chocolate. 
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Sugar Shell — 


top and lumps of sugar dipped in alco- : Full, ‘ 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
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ad 
2 is. 


This Exquisite 
“World Brand” 
Holly Pattern 


“World Brand” quality— 
plated with 50 per cent. more 
silver than standard. 


Your money back, 
of course, 
if you ask for it. 


This is the mark of 
“World Brand” 


**To The American Silver Co., Bristol, Conn., makers of WORLD BRAND Silver: 
Quality I enclose 25 cents, and I promise that if you send me the name of the dealer 
nearest me, I will examine World Brand Silverware at his counter, and compare 
its beauty, its quality, its art, its value, with every other make of table Silverware. 
ap For this promise and remittance send me the World Brand dbs ra Shell, mene 
Pattern, as described in your advertisement. My name... ly address . . 
ne) dealc r'snameis. . ; Sey address 4s re a a... . Store Cewelry 


‘ 5 ana at once. 
“ORLyD pre™ 
~AmpmpsSayenC 





_(theen fire ss 





: We add to the book som 
T hes ota o a Ms rercenmne n 
wllustration The Ajasiloasl Sitvek Oo., Belk 
_ shows 


the exact size 





¥ You can make | 
in a moment § 
S bracing beef tea § 
y with water, heated on an § 
alcohol lamp, and a § 
little ; 




















Get the jar 
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Without the promise, you cannot 
buy this sugar shell at any price 


Our one object in making this offer is to put into your 
hands one sample of World Brand beauty, quality and 
value, and to get you to go to see the World Brand Silver 
shown in a retail store. 


Do not Sela. 
these Sugar Shells have been struck off. The money 
does not pay the cost of the Shell. 
these pieces that we send out means an expense to 
us, but we feel well repaid if we have your promise 
| to examine World Brand Silver at 
World Brand costs more than the regular 
“Standard” silver. 
with the merits of World Brand 
cheerfully pay the difference. 


If you have not yet received 
Margaret Hubbard Ayer's New Book 


‘The Etiquette of Entertaining 


mention it, and Powis 
request comes before the 
first edition is exhausted 
es wewillsendyouacopy free ™ 


e exqi lisite e ow 
of 1 refinement. 


Bristol, Conn 


f —yours for 25c, and your 
a} promise to go to a Store 
oe examine ‘* World 
Brand” Silverware. 






Write a note like this: 










wr General Store) 





Only a certain -antiet of 






Every one of 








a retail store. 






Those acquainted 
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$13.00 and up 









SOLD FOR CASH OR ON 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Buy direct fr ym the fac 
tory, saving the dealers 
profit. Wi rudrantee 
the Imperial to be the 
best range ever made for 
tI money If not per 
red th tistactory after 
mths’ trial, Im- 
perl al Ranges may lb 
i Wet will refund 
1) freight charg 
Pp lete ¢ ‘atalo 








NGE CO 


IMPERIAL STEEL RA 


daar , 
60 Sti ate Bt. , Cleveland, O. a 





9? Send ONE DOLLAR itnd secure the most necessary 


of all magazines for women for one year, 


NEW York Ciry, N.Y. 





NOVEL IDEAS FOR A CHRISTMAS 
CINDERELLA PARTY 


BY ANNA W. MORRISON 














































FAIRY COACH CENTRE- 
PIECE. CARVE PUMPKIN OR 
WINTER SQUASH INTO COACH ; 
TACK WITH BRASS HEADS YEL- 
LOW LINING AND FILL WITH 





Delicious ’ 
\ wonderfully smooth, dainty eat- 
ing chocolate recognized the world 
over as the cholcest confection ever 


spine impceiave.s SCARLET AND YELLOW CHRYSAN- 
does no 

create thirst, is easily digested and THEMUMS; PLACE A DOLL IN- 

wood for the little folks as well as SIDE; TIE TO ITS HANDS NARROW 


the big folks. 
PREE SAMPLE, “ just to tempt 
you,” sent upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY, Importers 
DEPARTMENT “28” 
78 Hudson Street, New York 


YELLOW AND RED RIBBON AT- 
TACHED TO CHOCOLATE RATS, 















aa MILK COCOA— 


is far better than 
COFFEE. 
Easily Digested. 


A Nerve Food 
of Unquestion- 
able value. 


GODMOTHER’S PIE. 
-LINE PUMPKIN WITH YELLOW 
CREPE PAPER; HAVE A RUFFLE 
OF SEVERAL SHADES; FILL 
WITH GIFTS WRAPPED AND TIED 
IN RED PAPER, RIBBONS AT- 
TACHED TO WHITE RATS MADE 
OF COTTON. COVER WITH COT- 
TON PICKED INTO BITS. TRIM 
WITH HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


| Being in Glass, 
it is Absolutely 
Hygienic. 


| Is made from 
| the BEST co- 
coa bean and 
mis delicious 
| and fragrant 


me ii} fay 





Sole Manufacturers, 
CROFT & ALLEN CO., Philadelphia, U. 8.A. | CRANBERRY AND ORANGE 
Seeger eee ICE.—SMALL PAPIER MACHE 
SLIPPERS CAN BE USED FOR 
We simply ASK YOU « to send THESE IF THE CRYSTAL ONES 
your address by postal for a CANNOT BE HAD. PLACE THE 
FREE TRIAL PACKET ORANGE ICE IN FIRST AND TOP 


WITH THE RED ONE. IF 

EC i CRYSTAL ONES ARE USED 

06 GUESTS TAKE THEM AS SOU- 

s # VENIRS THE ICES BEING 
Silver Polish 


S | PLACED INSIDE OILED PAPER. 


It's unlike all others and when tested tells 
its own story—one that never fails to please 
the housewife. It will surprise you. 
Used by owners of Valuable Silver 
throughout the civilized world. 
At Grocers and Druggists. Postpaid 15 cents (stamy:s). 
‘*Siricon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














WITCH CROQUETTES. 
—SEASON MASHED SWEET 
POTATOES WITH BUTTER AND 
SALT: ADD ONE EGG YOLK 
AND A TEASPOON SHERRY WINE 
TO EACH PINT; FORM INTO 
BALLS; EGG AND CRUMB; FRY 
IN DEEP FAT; DIP CUBES OF SU- 
GAR IN BRANDY; PLACE ON CRO- 
QUETTES; IGNITE AND SERVE. 


Don't Disfigure 
yourhandsany more. Fels-Naptha . 
soap with cold or luke-warm 
water saves half of wash-dav 
rubbing and shriveling; no 
scalding. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


The Delineato: 


And then, they say, no spint dares str abroad, | Appetite, Flavo: 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, Good Di 9 estior 


No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 


So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 
—Shakspere 

























May be put into your daily dishes by 
using Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


There’s a reason for it. 


a. © 


Se ae ‘ 
~ ee te 


> Ge Armour’s Extract of Beef has all 
ESS 


* 
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- 
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the savory and odorous principles 


PUMPKIN ICES.~— DIP 
YELLOW VANILLA AND 
ORANGE CUSTARD ICE CREAM 
WITH BALL SERVER INTO 
WHITE CASES TIED WITH 
YELLOW RIBBON; CREASE 
WITH A SKEWER; PLACE 
ANGELICA STEMS IN TOP. 


of prime roast beef; it enables one 
to add the appetizing aroma of roast 







beef to left-overs of game, fowl, or 
vegetables. It is a substitute for the 
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original flavor and juices that have 
been lost in the first cooking. 


Another reason why Armour’s Ex- 





tract of Beef should be used every 
day is, that it aids in the digestion of 
other food and insurés full nutrition 
without the aid of drugs. 


PRINCE LEMONADE. 
—MAKE A STRONG ’ADE OF 
LEMONS; THEN ADD UNFER- 
MENTED GRAPE -JUICE, ONE 
PINT CHERRY-JUICE AND 
SWEETEN. CARVE A PUMP- 
KIN IN SHAPE OF A BUCKET; 
SET BOWL INSIDE; FILL 
WITH CRUSHED ICE; 
ADD JUICE; TRIM WITH 
HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


To chafing-dish cookery it adds to 
its toothsomeness and aids in its di- 
gestion, largely removing the terrors 
of late suppers. 


Our cook book,“Culinary Wrinkles,” 
tells of a number of ways for using 
Armour’s Extract of Beef—all prac- 
tical recipes, as easily prepared by 
the novice as by a more experienced 
person. It has many recipes for ap- 
petizing soups, savory sauces and for 
chafing - dish and invalid cookery. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of a 2c 


CHRISTMAS CAKES. 
BAKE SPONGE-CAKES IN 
POP-OVER CUPS TO HAVE 
THEM ROUND; WHEN COLD 
CUT A SMALL ROUND FROM 
CENTRE; PLACE A LITTLE 
GOLD OR SILVER CHARM IN; 
REPLACE CAKE; ICE; DEC- 
ORATE WITH NUTMEATS 
AND RED CANDIES. PLACE 
SHORT RED CANDLES ON TOP. 


stamp while they last. 


There’s Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and others—some cheaper, but in the 
end more expensive, as they lack 
flavor and body and will not go so far. 
See that you get Armour’s; it is 
packed only under the Armour label. 





Armour @ Company 
. Chicago 


BONBON FAVORS. 
HOME-MADE OR PURE BOUGHT 
CANDIES ARE PLACED IN LIT- 
TLE SCARLET BASKETS TRIMMED 
WITH HOLLY; OR FANCY BOXES, 
WITH AN ARTIFICIAL SCARLET 
ROSE AND CANDLE ON TOP ARE 
FILLED WITH GERMAN CHRIST- 
MAS CAKES OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 
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Made scientifically from pure sugars 
and with an eye to healthfulness and 
ease of digestion 


(ioyer’s Maplecane 


Maplecane is made of pure maple 
and Louisiana cane sugar, of rich, 
smooth consistency and the true 
“woodsy” maple flavor. Whole- 
some—you can eat it every day. 

If your dealer does not keep it, send 


us his name and we will mail you 
a sample and recipe book FREE. 


GOVER-ALLIANCE REFINING CO., 185 Tennessee St., Memphis, Tenn. 





Absolute Range Perfection 


— _-~=—>—7m_~“Sold for Cash or on 
‘ \} Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


~ 
my = Freight 


paid east 












north of 
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j nessee 

Line 

e: equal 
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yond. 


rae Your money re- 
— funded after six 
months’ trial if 


5 IDEAL STEEL RANGE 


better than others. My superior lo 
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CLAPP’S 
not WO per cent 
1 Lake Erie, 
ibor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at 4 clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 
Chester D. Clapp, 225 Lynn Street, Toledo, Ohio 
(Practical Stove and Range Man) 


t nN 
l ghts and skilled 


where iron, stioel coal, frei 


is what users call the 


O-HI-O Cooker 


vith doors, as it reduces 

yrocery and meat Lills 25 

per cent., saves time, labor, 

§@ fuel and doctor bills. Noth- 

ing ever burns or dries up. 

Delayed meals never 

spoilt. Handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue free. 

$1.00 COOK BOOK FREE 

; tage, GOOD AGENTS 
Salar y and 


‘It Whistles "’ 


AN IDEAL SERVANT 





WE HAVE A PLAN | 

supplying hundreds of fastidi 

with fresh laid eggs de} 

at little more than the 

storage eggs. You don't know 
liclous eggs can be u rics j have 
“Clover Brand Eggs,”’ sh from he ult Ly 
grain fed fowls. SoohJet an ap un ER 


CLOVER BRAND EGG C0., 20 Glover St., lonia, Mich 
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CANDIES FOR THE CHRISTMASTIDE 


holiday time than a box of home- 

made bonbons. Candy-making i is 
not dificult and is verv delightful and 
fascinating, success awaiting anyone 
with an ordinary amount of care and 
patience. It is well for the beginner to 
follow recipes closely at first, but after 
a little experience, one can follow where 
her originality leads. 

Fondant, which is the basis of all 
chocolate creams, cream walnuts and 
cream bars, is prepared as follows: 

Take two pounds of granulated sugar. 
half a pint of water and half a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar. Boil in an en- 
amelled saucepan without stirring until 
a little dropped into cold water will 
work to a soft ball between the thumb 
and finger. Pour into a bowl and stir 
to a stiff cream, then turn out onto a 
large platter, in place of a marble slab, 
and knead with the hands. The longer 
it is kneaded the creamier and lighter 
it will become; covered with a damp 
‘cloth it will keep for weeks. 

CRYSTALLIZED MARMALADE CREAMS— 
Fill a shallow pan with cornstarch and 
make depressions in it an inch in depth 
and in diameter. Heat over hot water 
one cupful of orange marmalade and add 
a scant quarter of a package of gelatine 
softened in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. With this pulp half fill the 
, molds in the starch, and when hardened 
complete filling them with fondant flav- 
ored with orange. When cold dip in gum 
water (one ounce of gum arabic to one 
pint of water) and while wet roll im 
granulated sugar, lay on waxed papcr 
and set in a warm place to dry. 

TurRoN Batts—Whip the whites of 
six eggs to a stiff froth. Add seven 
ounces of chestnut meats which have 
been boiled and pressed through a 
sieve, Add alternately with the chest- 
nuts sufficient pow dered sugar to make 
a flexible paste. Break off small por- 
tions and rojl them into. balls: dip in 
slightly beaten white of egg and then 
into candied violets, which have been 
crushed with a_ rolling-pin. 

RosE’ Batits—Beat the unbeaten 
whites of two eggs into a quarter of a 
pound of almond paste; add a flavoring 
of rose extract and powdered sugar to 
make a paste that can be kneaded. 
Form into balls, dip into beaten white 
of egg, or into gum water, and roll in 
crushed, crystallized rose leaves. 
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MARCHPANE STRAWBERRIES.— This de- 
licious sweetmeat, known also as marzi- 
pan and mazapan, and usually imported, 
is molded in the shape of fruits, vege- 
tables and animals, the outside being 
colored to represent as nearly as possible 
the object selected. The sweetmeat it- 
self is not hard to make, molding 
presenting the greater difficulty. The 
strawberries however, are easily formed, 
for they are simply diminutive cro- 
quettes. Blanch, peel and dry one 
pound of sweet almonds and four ounces 
of bitter almonds. Pound them in a 
mortar. Put one pound of powdered 
sugar into a granite or copper saucepan, 
place over a moderate fire and stir con- 
tinually until it dissolves and clarifies, 
removing all scum as it rises. Take 
from the fire, stir the pounded almonds 
into it, return to the stove, stir con- 
tinually, taking care not to allow it to 
burn. Cook until it does not adhere to 
the fingers when tried.' Spread on a 
board sprinkled with powdered sugar, 
and when almost cold mold into shape, 
dip into white of egg and roll in red 
sugar. Cut the green caps from an- 
gelica. 

SOUFFLE SuGaR—Whip the white of 
one egg to a froth, add three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and beat 
until stiff cnough to cut with a knife. 
In a saucepan put two pounds of granu- 
lated sugar and one pint of water and 
boil until a little dropped in ice-water 
will crack and snap; then quickly drop in 
the meringue and stir together until it 
rises and falls once. When it begins to 
rise the second time pour it into a square 
pan lined with oiled paper and hold over 
the top a shovel heated almost red hot. 
When cold divide into squares. 

CREOLE KissEs—Blanch half a pound 
of almonds, cut half into strips and place 
in a cool oven to dry. Dissolve over 
the fire half a cupful of sugar in a quar- 
ter of a cupful of water. Chop the re- 
maindcr of the almonds and add them 
to the boiling syrup. Cook without 
stirring until the svrup is a pale brown, 
take from the fire and pour into a but- 
tered shallow pan. When cold pound 
to a powder. Beat the whites of four 
eggs to a froth, add ten ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, the shredded almonds, the 
almond candy and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Drop in small mounds on 
oiled paper and place in a cool oven to 
dry thoroughly. 


The Delineator 


Fig aNnp Watnut Paste SaANp- 
WICHES—Chop half a pound of figs and 
boil in one cupful of water until they 
are reduced to a pulp. Add a pound 
and a half of sugar, stir well together 
and cook over boiling water until the 
paste becomes quite stiff. Pour the paste 
into a square mold, and when hardened 
brush with white of egg or gum water 
and pour over it a thin layer of melted 
fondant. While this is hardening, pre- 
pare the walnut paste: Dissolve half a 
pound of brown sugar in one quart of 
milk. Strain and mix with it half a 
pound of ground walnuts. Boil until 
it thickens. Take from the fire and 
beat until thick and cool and pour on 
top of the fondant. When entirely 
cold remove from the mold and cut in 
oblong pieces. 

SQUARES oF De ticut—Boil two 
pounds of sugar and one pint of water 
together until a little dropped into cold 
water can be rolled into a brittle ball. 
Moisten ten ounces of cornstarch with 
enough water from a pint to make a thin 
paste. Heat the remainder of the water 
to the boiling point, and add it, with a 
pound of powdered sugar, to the dis- 
solved cornstarch and cook over the 
fire for ten minutes after the paste is 
clear. Slowly pour it into the sugar 
syrup, add a quarter of a pound of 
strained honey and a quarter of an ounce 
of powdered tartaric acid. Flavor with 
rose or any fruit flavoring, and add half 
a pound of chopped almonds. Return 
to the fire and cook until it will not ad- 
here to the fingers when lightly touched. 
Cool in an oiled straight-sided pan and 
when cold cut in squares with a sharp 
knife. FRANCES E. PECK. 
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DELICIOUS SMALL CAKES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


The experienced housewife always 
provides a good supply of small cakes 
to supplement her stock of large ones 
during the holidays. These cakes are 
not only nice for luncheon or tea, but 
also to serve at the many informal and 
often impromptu spreads which mark 
the Yule-tide season in most homes. 
The appended recipes are particularly 
toothsome and offer a wide range in the 
way of variety. 

CHOCOLATE Lapy Fincers.—To the 
beaten yolks of four eggs add half a cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar and beat for 
fifteen minutes. Have ready one ounce 
of chocolate melted; beat this into the 
egg mixture and flavor to taste with 
vanilla; then fold in, alternately and 
without stirring, the whipped whites of 
three eggs and three-fourths of a cupful 
of sifted flour. Drop into well-greased 
lady-finger tins, sprinkle with pulver- 
ized sugar and bake in a steady oven 
for fifteen minutes. 

Fruit Cooktrs.—Cream one cupful 
of butter with a cupful and a half of 
light-brown sugar, then beat in, one ata 
time, four eggs; add one teaspoonful 
each of ground cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice, one teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
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Working Glove 


Used fn all kinds of house- 
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Artistic, Useful, Practical 


This Stuyvesant 
Clock 


FOR $3.00, EXPRESS PREPAID 


A miniature reproduction of the Old 
Dutch Colonial Hall Clock, owned by 
Peter Stuyvesant, last Dutch Governor 
of New York. It will pleasingly fit into 
any corner or on any shelf of your hall, 
living room, den or library. Finished in 
Flemish Oak, with a high grade move 
ment, and warranted accurate. Size 12 
inches high by 4 inches wide. 

Sent to you 

Fix pres 5 


anywhere tn the U.S., 
Prepatd, for $3.00. 


BLACK FOREST CLOCK CO., Importers 
Dayton, Ohio 
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7 light made. 
ff gives 100-candle power at ¥ 
fj the small cost of 2c per week. ¥ 


Is portableand there is no dirt, grease, 
odor or smoke. | 
m styles—every one warranted. } 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
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The Most ee 
brilliant, economical Y 
Our light 









Over 100 different 











Owners of Original Patents 
9-45 East 5th Street ¥ 
Canton, Ohio ' 
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| BABY’S RECORD 


A dainty 1 rohes, with pla e 
for } | { irth record, f 
descr weteht at different 
ore cifts, first le, first tooth, first 

i t ther interesting data which 
vi c of price value. A Fine X- 
mas Present, Tivery customer satisfied, 
Price 560c. Send 6c for postage, please. 


WOOD-ALLEN PUB. CO. 


irentape, 


de Room D, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Start the New Year 


ft: 
Premium Calendar 
for 1905, the most attractive calen- 
dar for home decoration. Size 12x35 
inches. Handsomely lithographed in 
ten colors and gold from McEntee’s 
superb paintings of four ideal heads. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address for 
10 cents in money or stamps, or 10 
Woo! Soap wrappers, or I metal 
cap from jar of Swift's Beef Extract, 

Address 

Swift © Company 

Departm’t J, Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, IIl. 


Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Bacon 
Each piece U.S. Inspected 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 
3,5, and 10 lb. air-tight pails 
SWIFT @ COMPANY,U.S.A. 
ee 
ristmas 
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THE UP-TO-DATE SHIRT-WAIST 


can be inspected in all its variations in our 


WINTER SHEET OF SHIRT-WAISTS 


which is just issued. 


It is, for convenience’ sake, generally called 


The Butterick Yard of Shirt-Waists 


We shall be pleased to send it free to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp 


to prepay postage. 


It is of interest and value to every woman. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., LTD., BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE KITCHEN 
(Continued) 


cupful of chopped raisins and flour 
enough to make as soft a dough as can 
be rolled out. Cut out with a cake 
cutter and bake in a quick oven. 

Peanut CooxkiEs.—Beat one table- 
spoonful of butter to a cream; add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two of milk and 
one beaten egg. When well mixed, stir 
in half a cupful of flour sifted with half 
a teaspoonful each of salt and baking- 
powder. Add half a cupful of finely 
chopped peanuts, then drop by dessert- 
spoonfuls on an unbuttered tin, press 
into the top of each half a peanut and 
bake in a steady oven, 

CHOCOLATE WAFERS.—Beat one cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar with the yolks of 
six eggs until very light; add the juice 
of one lemon and beat for five minutes. 
Have ready four tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon and one of baking- 
powder; add this to the egg mixture, 
then fold in the whipped whites of the 
eggs. Bake in two thin sheets. Put 
{ogether, as soon as taken from the oven, 
with white icing. When cold cut into 
small squares or oblongs. 

GERMAN CHRISTMAS CAKES.—Mix one 
tablespoonful of black pepper, one of 
ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, the grated rind of two 
oranges and one lemon with one quart 
of New Orleans molasses. Let stand 
over night. Then add four teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder sifted with enough 
flour to make a rather stiff dough, and 
one tablespoonful of lard. Roll the 
dough into long narrow strips, and with 
a sharp knife cut into inch lengths. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

SNOWBALL Drops.—Make a stiff bat- 
ter of two beaten eggs, two small cupfuls 
of white sugar, one pint of sweet milk, 
half a teaspoonful each of salt and 
grated nutmeg and three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder sifted with five cup- 
fuls of flour. Fry by spoonfuls in deep 
fat that has reached the blue-flame heat. 
When nearly cold, roll in pulverized 
sugar. 

VANILLA WaFERS.—Cream half a cup- 
ful of butter with one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar; add one beaten egg, a quar- 
ter of a cupful of sweet milk and one 
tablespoonful of vanilla, then beat in 
two and a quarter cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder and half 
a teaspoonful of salt sifted together. 
Roll thin, cut out and bake in a quick 
oven. 

SpicE CaKES.— Mix together one cupful 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


BETTER THAN BRUSSELS 
Sent to your home by Express Prepaid | 


Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices} ive patterns. choice 
colorings. Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more 
durable than high- 
priced carpets. Sold 


The New Way of molasses, half a cupful of sugar, half 


of washing clothes 1s vastly bet- a cupful of butter, one teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and cloves, two teaspoon- 


ter than any old way, and saves | fuls of soda in a cupful of boiling water 


: ; and two and one-half cupfuls of sifted 
Oe than ten times Its cost. flour. The last thing before baking add 
to you direet at one 


Fels-Naptha, the soap that | two beaten eggs. Bake in gem pans. 
: sirec se cakes can kb ohe: 
prob: one refunded cuts wash-day in half and makes If desired, these cakes can be reheated 
not nxallsfactory. 


: by steaming and served with sauce. 
Also Importers of Persian Rugs, Portieres and Lace Curtains. NGE UM BLES.—Cream one cup- 
New Fall Catalojrue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. clothes last longer. ORA J p 


| A 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.. 687A Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa.| | Fels-Naptha ful of butter with one cupful of sugar; 
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add one beaten egg, one-third of a cup- 
ful of milk and two level teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder sifted with three and 
a quarter cupfuls of flour. Flavor highly 
with orange extract. Roll thin, cut out 
and bake in a hot oven. 

GINGER Buns.—Cream_ three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter with halfa 
pound of light-brown sugar; add half a 
nutmeg grated and one tablespoonful of 
ginger. Stir well, then add two beaten eggs 
and one quart of sifted flour. Moisten 
with sweet milk until a rather soft dough 
is formed, then roll out, cut into round 
shapes and bake in a quick oven. 

MARGUERITES.—Cream one pound of 
butter with one pound of white sugar. 
Beat the yolks of six eggs with a pound 
and a half of flour until very light, and 
add to the butter and sugar, together 
with one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg 
and half a glass of rose-water. Stir the 
whole well, then turn out on a well- 
floured pastry board, roll thin, cut out 
with a small round cutter and bake in a 
hot oven. When cold, spread each cake 
with orange marmalade. Beat the 
whites of four eggs stiff;add enough 
pulverized sugar to make of the consist- 
ency of icing, and flavor with lemon. 
Put a tablespoonful on each cake, heap- 
ing up well in the centre. Arrange in 
rows in a baking-pan and stand in the 
oven until they are slightly browned. 


KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 
ae 


CELERY IN THE SAUCEPAN 


Celery is so generally grown in this 
country that there is not a month in the 
year when it cannot be found in the 
markets in abundance, crisp, fresh and 
tempting. 

The value of celery when cooked is 
not appreciated by the average house- 
wife. She usually contents herself with 
serving it raw, either as a relish or in 
salads. It is undeniable that its highest 
possibility seems to be reached when it 
is served fresh and creamy-hearted, 
crisp from an ice-water bath, accom- 
panied by thin slices of whole-wheat 
bread, a pat of unsalted butter, a ‘“‘dip” 
of salt and a glass of milk—an ideal 
luncheon this, by the way —but there are 
other possibilities for it, intimately con- 
nected with the saucepan, in which it 
appears to advantage. 

The following recipes are practical 
and easily followed, furnishing several 
novel ways in which to serve one of the 
most delicious vegetables. 

CELERY WITH Marrow—Select three 
heads of well-blanched celery, cut off 
the leaves, making the bunches of a 
uniform length, wash thoroughly, and 
tie each bunch at the top and blanch in 
boiling water for five minutes. Drain 
and place in a saucepan with a pint. of 
brown sauce and simmer gently for 
three-quarters of an hour. Arrange on 
a hot dish, remove the strings and set in 
awarm place. Add to the sauce in the 
pan a dozen slices of beef marrow cut 
half an inch thick; cook for three min- 


utes, being careful to not break the slices, 
e 
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Our junior sovereigns need just 


such a perfectly balanced food as 
“FORCE.” 


Their food must do a deal of 
flesh- forming and frame-building, 
besides furnishing the constant sup- 
ply of repair-material we all of us 
depend on for the maintenance of 


health. 





A noted physician says: “* We know how to feed our land, our horses, 
our cattle, and our pigs; but not how to feed our children, The fine flour, 
containing food for neither brain nor muscle, we give to our children, 
and the whole grain or the bran and coarser part, containing food for 
brain and muscle, we give to our pigs.”’ 

—But there are about three millions of us who are eating the whole of the 
wheat in its most delicious and digestible form. We're eating “* FORCE” 
—and giving it to our children, too. 


All the parent Up-to-date | FADELE S S HUMAN HATR 
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SEN D us yourname and 

address on a post-card 
and we'll mail you a free 
sample cake of Cailler’s 

J Genuine Milk 
Chocolate for eating—the 
most delicious you ever 
tasted. 

Swiss Milk Chocolates 
are superior because they 
are made solely of cocoa beans, pure 
sugar and unskimmed Swiss Milk— 


Swiss 






equalled by no other milk in the world. 
Cailler’s Chocolate is the best of 4 
them all. The factory is located in 
| the heart of the finest Swiss pasturage , 
. . . . . ” 
district, and the milk obtained there is 
what gives to Cailler’s its unrivaled 
smoothness, richness and palatability. me 
Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Choco- i 
late in powder form for drinking is , 
equally delicious. All good dealers 
sell it. ne 
J. H. FREYMANN 
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Agen? Jor the United Slates 


861 Broadway, New York 
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Ask your 
dealer 
for it. 
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rilliant lustre 


a paste or liar 
ORIGIN 


Polish. It gives a q 
Burn OW. Savrple sent t/ 


CO., Acts., 78 Hudson St. , New York. 


Pik cecxk 
Bed Bugs, | 
Rats, Mice, 


MARK ¢ 
toc. Safely used 30 vears. Fools the Rats 


and Bugs but never disappoints or fools the 
| buyer. Always does the work and does 1 
right. Knocksa Bed Bug silly, puts Roaches 
and Ants out of business in a jiffy. Un- 
beatable rat exterminator. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & 


QUGH-RAT 
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CLEARS OUT 



















Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) x 
Rough on F leas, for tk d ti 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid) . . lie., 2 

Rough on Moth and Beetle,2)b cans 3% 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S. A. 























Aa Excellent Christmas Gift! 


INITIAL 
$] WRITING PAPER $] 


Mail us $1.00, mentioning initial desired, and 
we willexpress to you an elegant box con- 
taining Five Different Kinds of paper. in 
Five Different Sizes, stampe ! in Five Differ- 
ent Combinations and hand iNuminations— 
with envelopes. Will send all white payer if 
preferred. Money refunded ifstationery fs not satisfactory. Sam- 
pies of Wedding Invitations and Visiting Cards free on request. 
STATIONERY DEPT., BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Jewelers 
18-C Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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pour over the celery, and serve with 
toast fingers. Celery cooked in this way 
makes a fine entrée. 

CELERY LOAF WITH BuTTER SAUCE— 
Cook two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour until bubbling and smooth, 
add a cupful of cream, a seasoning of 
salt and white pepper, and a ‘‘pinch”’ of 


| powdered mace; cook toa thick cream, 


then add a cupful of finely chopped cold 
cooked game, one cupful of chopped 
cooked celery, and four well-beaten 
eggs; turn into a buttered mold or 
bowl, set in a pan containing hot water 
to the depth of two inches, and place in 
a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
Let stand a few moments after remov- 


ing from the oven, then invert over a 


chop platter, garnish with celery plumes 
and serve immediatcly. 

To make butter sauce, melt one cupful 
of butter over hot water, add the juice 
of two lemons and a generous dusting 
of paprika. 

Mo.tp oF CELERY WITH NOooDLES— 
Follow the recipe for celery loaf, omit- 
ting the meat and using double the 
quantity of chopped celery. When cook- 
ed turn from the mold onto a bed of 
noodles, and pour over all an egg sauce. 
The following German recipe for noodles 
is most satisfactory: 

Beat two eggs slightly and stir in 
flour sufficient to make a stiff dough, 
having sifted with the flour half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and baking-powder. 
Work and knead the dough until a 
smooth elastic ball is the result. Flour 
the pastry board, toss the paste on it, and 
with a floured rolling-pin roll the dough 
to the thinness of two sheets of brown 
wrapping paper; dredge heavily with 
flour and roll up jelly-cake fashion; 
with a very sharp knife cut in slices, 
and toss lightly until they are unrolled 
and separated, resembling most a pile 
of floured cords. Throw the noodles 
into boiling salted water and cook for 
five minutes, drain and arrange on the 
platter. 

CREAMED CELERY IN CHEESE SHELL— 
Cook two cupfuls of celery cut in small 
pieces in boiling milk and water (equal 
measure of each) until tender. Make 
a pint of white sauce, using a cupful of 
the liquid in which the celery was boiled, 
and a cupful of cream, two tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour, two salt- 
spoonfuls of salt and a generous dusting 
of white pepper. Add the drained 
celery and turn into the shell of an Edam 
cheese. Cover the top with four table- 
spoonfuls of grated breadcrumbs mixed 
with two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
and a dusting of paprika. Place in a 
slow oven and remove when lightly 
browned. 

CELERY AND Nut-MeEat BouLETTES— 
Cut into dice sufficient celery to measure 


a pint: simmer in salted water until 


tender, drain and add a pint of hot riced 
potatoes, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
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butter, the beaten yolks of three eggs 
and half a cupful of very finely chopped 
boiled chestnuts; season to taste with 
salt, add a grating of nutmeg and a tiny 
pinch of ginger. Stir over the fire for 
five minutes, cool slightly, form the 
mixture into small balls, egg and crumb 
and fry until brown in fat that is 
smoking hot. 

CELERY Purrs—Cook in salted water 
the coarse outer stalks of crisp, well 
blanched celery. When soft drain, 
chop fine and press through a colander. 
To one pint of this pulp, add a quarter 
of a cupful of cream, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, a saltspoonful of salt 
and two well-beaten eggs; now stir in 
flour sufficient to make a ‘‘drop”’ batter, 
add a level teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der and drop by the spoonful into smok- 
ing hot fat; fry until they are a crisp 
brown. 

CELERY BAKED IN PEPPER CASES— 
Cook in boiling salted water, chop very 
fine and drain, celery to the amount of a 
pint. Scald six green peppers, rub off 
the skins, cut off the stems and remove 
the seeds. Make a rich Italian sauce 
as follows: Fry onc tablespoonful of 
chopped shalots in one tablespoonful 
of salad oil until yellow. Add a sprig 
of parsley, a tablespoonful of chopped 
mushrooms, and fry for five minutes; 
dredge with a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, mix well and add one cupful of 
brown stock. When smooth add two 
tablespoonfuls of mushroom catsup 
and the celery pulp. Fill the pepper 
shells, place close together, in a baking- 
dish containing an inch of hot water and 
a generous lump of butter and bake for 
half an hour. 

CELERY TIMBALES—To one pint of 
cooked celery pulp add a dusting of 
white pepper, and salt to taste; four 
well-beaten eggs and half a cupful of 
cream. Mix thoroughly, fill well-but- 
tered molds, stand them in a panful of 
hot water and cook in a moderate oven 
until firm in the centre. 

CELERY A LA PovLETTE—Cut celery 
in inch lengths and simmer in salted 
water until tender. Makea pint of rich, 
white sauce, using a pint of cream and 
two tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour. Scason to taste with salt, grate in 
a little nutmeg and add the celery, well 
drained. Cook gently for ten minutes; 
remove from the fire while adding two 
well-beaten eggs and two teaspoonfuls 
of lemon juice. Return to the stove, 
simmer gently for a moment and serve 
in a heated dish. 

CELERY AU Gratin—Cook four cup- 
fuls of celery dice in salted water, drain 
and put into a buttered gratiner, pour 
over a cupful and a half of white sauce 
made after the recipe in celery a la pou- 
lette; cover with a cupful of soft bread- 
crumbs saturated with two-thirds of a 
cupful of melted butter and bake in 
a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 

FRANCES E. PECK. 
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APPETIZING SOUTHERN PICKLES 


In the South, the land of delectable 
pickles, sweetmeats and preserves, the 
housekeeper of the old régime prides her- 
self on the number and variety of the 
appetizing delicacies, which are always 
prepared during the Autumn months, 
and considered indispensable accompan- 
iments in the serving of game, poultry 
and fish. Manyof the recipes for mak- 
ing these famous pickles are treasured 
heirlooms and are jealously guarded as 
possessions of priceless value by the for- 
tunate housewife to whom they have 
descended. The following recipes have 
been carefully gathered from several old- 
time Southern housekeepers, the charm 
of whose home hospitality and culinary 
triumphs are acknowledged far and wide: 

CREOLE PickLes.—Take two dozen 
large cucumbers cut in halves, a peck of 
green tomatoes cut in quarters and half 
a peck of silver-skinned onions. Put 
the. cucumbers and tomatoes in strong 
brine for three days and skin the onions, 
sprinkling them with half a cupful of 
table salt. Place half a gallon of cider 
Vinegar in a large granite saucepan, add- 
ing three ounces of white mustard-seed, 
one ounce of ground mustard, two 
pounds of brown sugar, one ounce each 
of celery-seed and tumeric, and a table- 
spoonful of scraped horseradish; bring 
slowly to the boiling point and simmer 
one hour. Pour boiling hot over the 
drained cucumbers, tomatoes and onions, 
scal and set in a cool place. 

WALNvcT PicKLes.—Gather white wal- 
nuts when sufficiently tender to be 
pierced with a needle; place in a stone 
crock and pour boiling brine over them, 
allowing them to stand for a week. Drain 
and dry thoroughly and soak in cold 
water over night. Prepare a gallon of 
white wine vinegar, to which has been 
added seven ounces of ginger, seven 
ounces of salt, two cloves of garlic, two 
pods of red pepper and half an ounce 
each of ground mace, allspice, cinna- 
mon, cloves and orange peel, by boiling 
it for twenty minutes. Again drain the 
walnuts and arrange in preserve jars, 
filling them to overflowing with the 
spiced vinegar that has been carefully 
strained. 

Mississipp1 CHow-CHow.—Cut into 
small pieces two quarts of white onions, 
half a peck of green tomatoes and two 
dozen cucumbers, adding two large 
heads of cabbage, shredded with a sharp 
knife; arrange in layers, sprinkling liber- 
ally with salt, and allow it to stand for 
twelve hours; then drain off the brine 
which has formed, and place in a large 
preserving kettle, adding a gallon and a 
half of hot vinegar, half a cupful of cin- 
namon, four pounds of sugar, a scant 
tablespoonful of cayenne, a quarter of a 
pound of mustard-seed, six bay leaves 
and one ounce of celery-seed. Cook 
until quite thick, and when perfectly cold 
add a large cupful of salad oil and half a 
cupful of ground mustard. Mix thor- 
oughly and store in a stone jar. 

Deticious Mixgep PickLes.—Select 
five dozen small cucumbers, three quarts 
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Nature's Gift from the Sunny South 


ttole, 


Shortens your food—Lee¢thens your life 


An Ounce of 
Prevention 


Is Worth A Pound 


Aaa 


- 
a 


Cy 


Human nature 

is hard to solve. 

People who are 

most particular about 

adapting the weight of 

their wearing apparel to 

the season and its condi- 

tions, who would never think 

of going out in the storm without an um- \ 
brella and rubbers, who would not sit in a draft for a farm, 
will calmly sit at the table and stuff themselves with lard- 
soaked food and not realize for an instant that it is likely to give 
them a full-fledged case of indigestion and clog their whole inner machinery. 


Lard is produced from hog fats, sometimes impure, always indigestible, 
and there's a good day coming when no one will think of using it for cooking. 
Cottolene is the only rational frying and shortening medium in the world. It 
is made from refined vegetable oil and choice beef suet—everything about it is 
digestible and conducive to health. It is a preduct of Nature—a Gift from the 
Sunny South. It will make pure, palatable, healthful food, and which anyone 
can eat and enjoy without the after pangs of a disordered stomach. 


Every good grocer sells Cottolene. It comes only in sealed white pails 
with a red label and band. In the center of the label is our trade mark—a 
Steer’s head in cotton plant wreath. 


Try Cottolene once and you'll nevermore be a friend to lard. 


USE 14 LESS. Cottolene being richer than either lard or cooking but- 
ter, one-third less is required. 
FREE Send us a 2c. stamp to pay postage and we'll mail you a copy of our book, ‘‘ Home 
Helps,’’ edited by Mrs. Rorer, which contains 300 choice recipes from the country’s 
noted cooks. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago. 


x 


THE CORRECT ART OF 
CANDY MAKING 


Easily followed recipes of all kinds of candies. Mothers 
will doubtless welcome aid in making candies at home from 
recipes that are known to be good, and that lack all the 
impurities. 

Price 15 cents, postage prepaid. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, Butterick Building, New York 
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‘ 7” 5 7. hs’ a Deore sey 
teaches spice 
one ’s pt cy a blending, pre- 
pared, by by Mrs. Hiller, Principal of Chicago Domestic Bence 
raining School, SENT FREE with a full-sized package of any 
spice you may select, if you send 10 cents and your grocer's name. 
Mention THE DELINEATOR. 
Disappointment impossible when making SNAPPY, DAINTY 
CAKES, PIRS or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE SPICES 


The ita abel standard of purity in all States icin pure food 


laws exist. Sold b nsible 
wrocers, always an Oc. f avor-re- 
taining packages 


$1000 paid fee information 
that will better these Spices. 


TONE BROTHERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Sweeper “akes an tdeat 
Christmas Gift 
What article can you buy at the 
same cost that will contribute as 
much genuine lasting pleasure 
and comfort to the recipient as a 
BISSELL Sweeper? It will be 
a constant reminder of the giver 
for ten years or more and ¥ 
moe will gratify 
sister 
BY this time as no other article J 
at a similar cost possibly can. 





mother, wife, 


or friend during all } 


Remember the nagie 


BISSELL 


marks the genuine sweeper that 
for over a quarter ofa century; 
has been the recognized! 
leader throughout the world. 
Buy a Bissell **Cyco" 
before Jan. Ist, se nd us 
the purchase slip and we 
will send you free a 
han«lsome card case with 

no printing on it 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers In the World) 


Dept. E, Ee, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERSTICK 
INVISIBLE RUBBERS 


All styles for women and men. The 


‘* Everstick’’ covers only the 
sole of the shoe. 


Prevents uncomfortable 
of the foot, and give: 
tection without bul ky appearance 
If your dealer di not h | 
BS Everstick, ’*? write u 
that you are si up oan 1. 
As 4 our € 
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of string beans, two heads of cauliflower 
(separated into flowerettes), three quarts 
of sliced green tomatoes and two quarts 
of tiny white onions. Allow these to 
stand in strong brine for three days, 
then drain and wash twice through cold 
water. Put half a gallon of strong vine- 
gar in a kettle, adding one ounce of juni- 
per berries, half a dozen pods of green 
pepper, two pounds of white sugar, a 
small lump of alum, half an ounce of 
ground mace and one ounce eachof celery 
seed, mustard-seed and cloves. Allow 
it to boil slowly for thirty minutes, and 
pour hot over the pickles, repeating the 
process for three mornings and scalding 
the vinegar each time. 

PIcKLED GRAPES.—Prepare the grapes 
as for preserving by removing the skins, 
boiling the pulp and straining out the 
seeds. To five pounds of fruit add a 
cupful of cider vinegar, a cupful of grape 
juice, three pounds of sugar and a spice 
bag containing two ounces of cinnamon, 
one ounce of cloves, a small piece of 
ginger root, and one whole nutmeg. 
Place in a preserving kettle over a slow 
fire, and cook until of the consistency of 
marmalade, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent burning; this should take about 
one hour and a quarter. Turn while hot 
into jelly tumblers and cover when cold 
with paraffine. 

SpiceD Pears.—Peel and cut in small 
pieces a peck of Bartlett pears, not over- 
ripe; arrange in layers in a white porce- 
lain kettle, sprinking with five pounds 
of sugar. Allow them to remain covered 
over night, and in the morning place over 
a slow fire, adding a pound and a half of 
crystallized ginger, three sliced lemons 
with the seeds removed, one small cup- 
ful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, a tablespoonful of powdered 
cinnamon and half a dozen whole cloves. 
Cook until reduced one-quarter and seal 
when cold in small jelly tumblers. 

MusHROOM PicKLes.—Select small 
button mushrooms; wipe clean and put 
in salt and water for twenty-four hours. 
Scald sufficient vinegar to cover the 
mushrooms, adding a little mace, stick 
cinnamon, celery salt and a pinch of 
cayenne. Drain and carefully dry the 
mushrooms, arranging them in small 
preserve jars and pour over the vinegar 
when cold, adding a few mustard-seeds 
if a hot pickle is desired. Keep in a 
cool, dry place. 

PicKLED Rep CaBBaGE.—Shred with 
a sharp knife four heads of red cabbage 
and soak over night in strong brine. 
Heat to the boiling point a gallon of 
vinegar, to which have been added while 
cold two chopped onions, four bay 
leaves, two chopped green peppers, a 
handful of whole cloves, a tablespoonful 
of mustard-seed, a bunch of chopped 
celery and a tablespoonful of grated 
horseradish. Cook for half an hour 
after the vinegar begins to boil and pour 
while hot over the cabbage that has been 
drained and packed closely in a small 
earthenware crock. MARGARET HILL. 
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Most of us recognize only one 


quality in water—its wetness. 
We never stop to think of its Aard- 
ness or its softness. And yet thatis 
what really determines its cleansing 
power, and that’s why. 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


is such a necessity in the laundry— 
it makes water soff. Pure Borax just 
about doubles the cleansing power of 
soap and water. The purest and best 
Boraxis 20-Mule-Team Brand. For 
sale at all drug and grocery stores in 
Y, % and I-lb. packages. 


The famous “AMERICAN GIRL” PIC- 
TURES FREE to purchasers of 20-MULE- 
TEAM BORAX. Sent for POUND BOX TOP 
and 4c. in stamps. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





No occupation open to women can compare with 
that of the trained nurse. It is womanly lucra- 
tive work—hosts of our graduates earning $12 
to $30 a week, to whom we refer. We teach 
this profession by mail. An interesting 
booklet which clearly defines the scope of our 
Courses and the nature of our work, will be 
mailed, without expense, to interested readers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
219 Main 8t., Jamestown, N. ¥. 





“The Amateur 


Entertainer” 


250-Page Illustrated, Descriptive Catalog 
with 200 Samp Pages Popular Music, 
fully covers instrels and every 
style. Amateur Musical and Dramatic En- 
tertainment, including 100 Tricks in Magic. 


PREE| Send Five 2c Stamps fer Postage. 


THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 
\ No. 150 West 37th 8t., New York City 
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Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 


Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


PERFECT COFFEE 


Cannot be made in the old 
way because the strength 
and Aroma escape in steam. 


The American 
Coffee Extractor 


is scientifically constructed 
so as toretainall the Aroma 
and flavor, which are neces- 
sary to produce delicious, 
perfect coffee. 


Physicians Recommend 
















it as the only healthful way 
to make coftee. It is Orna- 
mental, handsome and 
artistic in design. Nothing 
nicer or more appropriate 
for Wedding or Christ- 
mas Presents. 

For Sale by 
leading Jewelers and 
Hardware Dealers 
Write for our illus- 
trated booklet describ- 
ing this most useful 

Household Necessity. It's free for the asking. 


THE coca MFG. C —"- 


Brighter than 
gas or electricity, and 
costs less than kerosene. No 
smoke, no dirt, no smell. Save 
money and have better light by 
writing now for our special intro- 
ductory offer. Any of our lamps 
sent on trial—satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Ourage nts make big money Dr 
each month. Write to-day for cat- 
alog, prices and special proposition. | 
We also make complete systems 
for houses and stores. 
SUPERIOR MFG. 
COMPANY 


254 SecondBt. 
Ann Arbor 


Latest Model Bone Cutter 


On 10 Days’ Free Trial 


money asked for until you prove our 
inty that aaa y's 4 eet *st will cut 
| bor . ‘ran din tx “t 
€ i not, send It 
"t that better for 
n advance for yr l- 

I l? Catal 


a row. yout CO. 'Box 47. Milford. “itaas 
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TO INCREASE THE DURABIL- | 
ITY OF OILCLOTH.—tThe durability 


and brightness of oilcloth are increased 


by a coat of varnish semi-annually, or | 


by rubbing over with kerosene once a 
month. 

TO CLEANSE GLASS.—To cleanse 
glass vases, carafes or bottles of any 
sort nothing is better than a little muri- 


‘atic acid. A tablespoonful rinsed slow- 


ly around in a vase or decanter will 
cleanse it thoroughly, removing from 
the glass every particle of foreign rnat- 
ter. The acid can then be poured into 
another vase to perform the same office, 
and even returned to the bottle of sup- 
ply for service on another occasion. 
After the acid is out of the vase or bot- 
tle the latter must be rinsed inside thor- 
oughly, first with hot soapsuds and then 
in several clear waters. Muriatic acid 
is a deadly poison, and must be used 
with great caution. 


TO REMOVE OLD PAINT STAINS 
FROM CLOTH.—Paint stains that are 
dry and old may be removed from cot- 
ton or woollen goods with chloroform. 
First cover the spot with olive oil or 
butter. 


VEGETABLES IN THE CELLAR.— 
All vegetables keep better at a low tem- 
perature and, excepting in the severest 
weather, the cellar window may be kept 
open during the day, at least, if it is on 
the south side. It also helps to keep 
the cellar sweet and fresh. There is no 
need of an ill-smelling cellar. Vege- 
tables properly buried and an open win- 
dow in all suitable weather will prevent 
unsavory odors. Have a regular time 
for closing the window. 


TO PREVENT BAKED POTATOES 
BURSTING.—If potatoes are pricked 
before baking, that the air can escape, 
they will not burst ‘n the oven. 


TO RESTORE A PARQUET 
FLOOR.—Mop the floor with a caustic 
soda lye. Do not wash with the hands, 
as the lye will injure them. The lye 
may be made by mixing a teacupful of 
calcined soda (soda powdered by ex- 
posure to the air), and the same of 
slaked hme with fifteen cupfuls of 
hot water. When the floor is almost 
dry scrub it with fine sand and warm 
water to remove the numerous layers 
of old polishing wax and the ac- 
cumulations of dust. Then, after it 
has dried, wet it all over with a brush 
dipped in a mixture of one part of sul- 
phuric acid to eight parts of water. 
When this also has dried, scrub the 
floor with clean water, and wipe it. 
It will look, when thoroughly dry, like 
new wood its color being perfectly 
fresh, and all dinginess having been 
wholly removed. Wax may then be 
apphed as usual. 
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THREE TIMES 
EACH DAY \ 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR \ 


the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
proves itself the great stepsaver. Cuts 
your kitchen work in two—saves your 
strength—does away with drudgery. 
You can do the baking—prepare the 
three daily meals and ‘‘clear up’’ 
in half the usualtime. Will give 
you more time out ofthe kitchen 7 
— puts everything needed §% 
at the fingers’ Vi, 
ends. 










Greatest kitchen 
convenience ever 
invented. Indispensable 
in a well ordered kitchen. 
Costs 25 to 40 per cent less than 
other makes. Solid oak. Shipped 
onapproval. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Freight prepaid 
east of Mississippi river and north of 
Tennessee. Easy payments if desired. 
Send for special Christmas offer, 
Beautiful Art Catalog ** Kitchen Sys- 
tem” mailed free. Its pictures and 


valuable information worth $1.00 to 
any Housekeeper. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co. 
16 Adams S¢, 
New Castile, lad. 
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for the Home 


Are you a Club Secretary ? 
) Are you an Author? 
17 Do paar dealings with 
usiness Firms ? 








They have no time to de- 


i 9 istheor r at 
cipher longhand. No. 2 is the only pra 
tical machine that 
Be Upto Datecer jee 
your r \ ich 

correspondence in a busines ells for , $10 

like form. Buy an American | No. 7, our latest mod 
l'ypewriter. hd tandard key 
Send for tllustrated Agr Mg olutely 

, igh grace in 

‘ re spe + $50 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 263 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





Send your Dollar to-day and ‘Just Get 


Do It Now THE DELINKATOR ” for a year. 
The Butterick Publishing Co.,Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 








any of the e artich tovether with 
itlustrate 1 [de riptive | t. post 
Sweet Violets Reaso — scuunte't 
Gift Calendar, wit 
6x 12 in., 10 cents UNIVERSAL ART C0.. Dent. F 10E. 14th St. Non York 





JohnMackintosh' 
the Toffee Ki uA 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE | 


Is a Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


And | want to say to the readers of THe De.in- 
EATOR that it’s just the candy for the whole fam- 
ily, and the children in particular. There is 
nothing “just as good,” or “just like it’ Your 
dealer can supply you. If not, write me, and 
send me his name, and I will talk with him. 


Trial package sent for 10c.in stamps; or 4-lb. Fam- 
ily Tin sent for $1.60, and I pay the express charges 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
Dept. 60 78 Hudson Street, New York 


ENT] tH 
SUF, 





for thelr beauty, finish, slip and 
durability. Backs and faces are ar 
tistic, neat and attractive. The best 
card ever offered for the money 
Buy of your dealer. If he hasn't 
GOLF Playing Cards, send us 

his name and Q6c, for One 
Sample Pack. We rill send 


for all card games to pay you for your 


American Playing Card (o., Keane, Mich. 


you a valuable new “‘ Book of Rules” 
trouble, free with every pack 





and Calendars 


, The Late Novelties 


I a reasonable prices 


from Europe, at 


dee! Christmas Cards, Foldersand = Per do 
be rd Booklets, from 5c to $2 
¢ Xmas & NewYear Postal Cards 256 to 50c 
oe Xmas Scripture TextCards . 25c & 50c 
Magee Postal Card Albums for Collec- Each 
{ tions. . 25c to $3 
J, Children's Xmas 3 Letter Stories 10c 
Gift Calendars ie. «llent Bc to $1 
Mechanical Xmas Cards ... 10c to $1 
» Hand Painted Banners . 35c & 50c 
+ ‘* Calendar Book Marks 25c. 
Largest f f Tilwatreter vl 
Y On re pt of remittance (not less 
than 10 il Nn Tiagre CATIA OF money 
order, we G11 se t equivalent in 


Wanted, oS Magazine 


om a Stra 

a young man or woman in every county to tak harge of 
our subs sips m business. A few tra t 
open. Positions permanent. Re ferences re\| 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk 44, University Building, New York. 





BY WARD MACLEOD 


'IMPLE flowers form the 
| basis of the new and 
popular table decora- 
tions, and the flowers 
of yesterday, with all 
their pleasant associa- 
tions, are the favorite flowers for the 
decorations of to-day. 

The glowing nasturtiums that fringed 
the broad porches of the Summer cot- 
tage, growing rampantly upward with 
the help of guiding hands, were bright, 
and refreshing. Because of the vogue 
the nasturtium has attained, florists are 
growing them as a Winter flower for 
the decoration of late Autumn and 





holiday tables. The woman of quick per- 
ceptions and a sense of artistic beauty 
will direct her efforts to the same end. 

A window-box of generous depth, ina 
sunny window, is the first essential. 
Eight or nine inch pots serve the same 
purpose, and the tall, dark scarlet are 
the ones to grow. The soil must be 
somewhat poor, rather than rich, or 
they will yield leaves rather than flow- 
ers. Any ordinary garden soil with a 
generous third of coarse sand added 
suits them well. Moisture in the atmos- 
phere must be provided and the temper- 
ature must not fall below fifty degrees 
at night and ought not to nse above 
seventy during the day; sixty-five is 
better. Showering the vines often will 
produce flowers with longerstems, and fer- 
tilizers must not be used. Simply keep 
the vines clean and watered as needed. 
A drying out at the roots will ruin them. 
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FLOWERS FOR 
TABLE DECORATION 









One of the most effective arrange- 
ments of this flower is shown in the first 
illustration. A low cut-glass bow] is the 
receptacle, and any simpler, lighter form 
of glass serves as well. The nastur- 
tiums are loosely arranged, trailing over 
the side of the towl and out upon the 
table, with a handful thrown carelessly 
at one side, just as they happen to fall. 
Sprays of lace or asparagus fern radiate 
at irregular intervals from the bowl, 
with here and there a flower tucked care- 
lessly under its foliage of misty green. 
The arrangement of the same flowers in 
the tiny silver urn, pictured at the 
left, exemplifies a very recent conceit 
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NASTURTIUMS LOOSELY ARRANGED. 


Wholly in accord with the refined 
tastes of to-day is the second arrange- 
ment shown. This 1s composed of sev- 
eral green, growing plants which have 
been removed entire from the small 
pots in which they have been growing. 
Their leafage is delicate and strongly 
contrasting in form, the base of the ar- 
rangement being completely masked in 
tender greenery of varied forms—tiny 
ferns, selaginellas of climbing habit 
with bits of Asparagus Sprengert. Care- 
lessly disposed at one side are great 
white ‘‘Moonpenny  daisies.’” The 
plants must be kept in small pots so that 
they may be pot-bound in a measure, 
and, if necessary, some of the lower soil 
and drainage may be removed, when 
they may be imbedded in damp moss in 
some low receptacle. Not a fern-dish, 
basket or other medium must be in sight. 
Anything low-shaped that is water- 


The Delineator 


tight serves the purpose ; a common tray 
answers well, the edge being easily screen- 
ed as illustrated. This arrangement 
may be varied to suit a taste for bright 
effects, by wreathing the low-growing 
plants with berried holly, when the 
flowers should be bright to correspond. 

AUTUMN LEAVES FOR TABLE DEco- 
RATION.—One of the favorite fashions of 
the season is to combine their bright 
hues with flowers of dazzling colors. 
Maple leaves with their rich golden va- 
nations blend harmoniously with nas- 
turtiums, great golden marguerites, yel- 
low cannas or single yellow dahlias. 
The richest combination, however, is 
one of dazzling red flowers with oak 
leaves in rich Autumn colorings, as 
pictured in the last decoration where 
“flowers that burn and leaves that glow”’ 
form a striking decoration, indeed, for 
the Christmas table. Deep, velvety 
crimson cannas combined with crimson- 
scarlet salvia are the flowers, while bright 
scarlet berries intermingle with the rich 
bronze and crimson of the oak leaves. 

It is seldom that a decoration is com- 
posed of more than one or two varieties 
of flowers. While one of such flowers 
as roses, daisies, violets, etc., is consid- 
ered more modish, it is a fancy to re- 
lieve the stiffness of stately subjects by 
the addition of some hghtly swaying 
flower of the same color. The addition of 
green destroys thescheme. Cannas, sal- 
vias, dahlias and all the varieties intro- 
duced may be grown in the window- 
garden, | 

TABLE DeEcorRATIONS, NOVEL AND 
UniquEe.—A new fancy is the use of the 
family silver in combination with flow- 
ers. One centre-piece consisted of an 
immense silver plate in the centre of 
which was placed a large pot of beau- 
tiful maidenhair fern, the pot masked in 
trailing selaginella. Upon the plate 
seven great single pink dahlias were 
Inosely tossed, while the edge of the 
plate was encircled with tiny masked 
pots of the same dainty fern. 

The various open pieces of the silver 
tea-set are filled with favorite flowers of 
simple kinds and disposed as fancy dic- 
tates—grouped in the centre of the table, 
or scattered, as in the first illustration. 

Loving cups, left empty, have a de- 
cided vogue, their bases being wreathed 
with commingled dainty fern and sim- 
ple flowers. One bordered with crimson 
carnations and maidenhair fern in wide 
mat effect was especially striking. 

A silver fern-dish filled with fluffy, 
white chrysanthemums and lace fern 
is a new conceit, its bright surface 
gleaming out here and there through 
a pretty border of Asparagus Spren- 
gert and white Roman hyacinths. 


Bring potted Roman hyacinths into a 
strong light at the very first of the 
month, but not into 


sunshine until the 
HINTS AND HELPS buds are out of the 


FOR DECEMBER. = u1b. Close to a 
window devoid of 


sunshine affords a strong light. All 
potted bulbs showing strong top growth 
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CRYSTAL | 


Domino | 
SUGAR | 


WIEN, 
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Sold only in db. sealed boxes! 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. Every pigce sparkles like : a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallize ition, 
You will be pleasec the moment ou open a box. YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN 
YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN Y EA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the de sign of a ‘* DOMINO”’’ MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO’’ STONES 
and the names of the manufacturers (HA VEMEYERS & ELDER, New Y ork). 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 





“Let the 
GOLD 
DUST 
TWINS 
do your 
wor 
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Dish 
Washing 
is Dreaded 


and avoided by everyone about the household. 


GOLD DUST 


makes it seem like play. It cuts the dirt and grease, lessens the work fully one- 
half and makes the dishes far brighter and cleaner. Try Gold Dust once and 
you'll never be without it in your kitchen. 


OTHER GENEKAL Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes. cleaning wood- 
USES FOR work, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishiny brass work, 
GOLD DUST cleansing bath room, pipes, etc.. and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 


GOLD DUST makes hard water soft , 
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HELLEU’S 


have been reproduced on specially prepared 
paper in handsome calendar form. 





The four choicest selections of this noted 
French artist’s celebrated dry point etchings of 
girl’s heads have been done in steel, each 11x14 
inches—the four tied with silk ribbon. Nothing 
but art of the highest grade. Each sheet can 
be framed, giving rich examples in steel of this 
master’s work. 


This is the richest and handsomest calendar ever of- 
fered. ‘he price is $1.00, with the privilege of having 


pone money back if not satisfactory. All calendars sent 
y registered mail. 


SOROSIS ART CO. 
104 Steel Street, 


Ionia, Mich. 








‘‘ Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 
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ANOS: 
pl S. 
IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 


architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Ave., bet. 21st and 22¢Sts., 
68 West 128th Street, | New York, N.Y. 























THE NEW GAME 


eM 
“= fOMMES 


Full of Excitement 
Laughter, Life and Fun 
The Largest Selling GAME inthe World. 
Sold by Dealers, or mailed by us 
PARKER BROTHERS (inc.), Salem, Mass. 
Sole Makers of PIT, Squire, Ping-Pong, e¢ 


brought into the light. 





FLOWERS FOR TABLE DECORATION 
(Concluded ) 


FAMOUS ETCHINGS | ana buss ready to emerge may now be 


They may be 
delayed by being kept in the dark until 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. G. M. F.:—When a fern becomes 
badly infested with scale, the pest you de- 





GLOWING PLANTS OF DELICATELY CONTRASTING GREEN FOLIAGE FORM THIS NOVEL 
DECORATION 


the buds are out, but with no showing 
of stem. They must have strong light 
at this stage to develop strength of 
stem. Water them freely. Only plants 
in active growth need much water at 
this season. Do not shower plants 
on cloudy days, but keep plants out 
of sunshine until they have dried 
off. Do not let the thermometer rise 
above 70° if it is possible to prevent it. 


scribe, the older and worst damaged leaves 
should be broken off, and the remainder thor- 
oughly washed on both sides with a soap suds 
made of some good white soap, and after- 
ward the plant rinsed with soft water. 


Miss E, M. B.:—When azaleas have been 
forced into flower they do not bloom well the 
following season. They should be repotted 
after flowering. Use soft water for watering, 
and keep the plants ina moist, rather cool 
atmosphere after bringing indoors, syring- 
ing often. The roots must never dry out. 





FLOWERS THAT BURN AND LEAVES THAT GLOW—A STRIKING CENTREPIECE, 
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BY HELEN 


N asmall community a woman’s club 
can be of great value, not alone by 
its power of bringing all classes of 

women together, but of doing some work 
for the town through the concerted 
action of its women folk, such as getting 
together the nucleus of a library, im- 
proving the schools, and using their 
influence for public improvements. 

I have letters several times a year 
asking for instruction how to form a 
club, and one which came from the 
mountains of North Carolina the other 
day must be my text this month. 

It is not necessary that there should 
be a large number of women to form a 
club. One woman can do it alone—and 
often did in the beginning of clubs. Let 
us suppose that one earnest, efficient 
woman in a small town feels moved to 
start awoman’sclub. What shall she do? 
First she will go over, in her mind, the 
list of women in the place who would be 
likely to be benefited by or to want to 
join the club. There are several ways 
of seeing these women. She may talk 
with them personally, write them notes, 
or issue a general invitation to them all, 
to meet on a given date at her house. 
Select an afternoon that is likely to 
be convenient for the largest number 
of the prospective members. Welcome 
everyone cordially, and by the way, do 
not start out with the idea that your 
club is to be exclusive. The inclusive 
club, the one that is designed to take 
in all grades and classes, does the most 
good for everyone. 

When your company is assembled, 
tell them in a few words why you 
have called them together. Call out 
their ideas on the subject, and if the 
‘“‘sense of the meeting’’ seems to be in 
favor of having a club, you may ask 
that a chairman of the afternoon be 
chosen, to take charge of the proceed- 
ings. Quite likely the hostess will be 
made chairman. You will then want 
a secretary pro tem., after which you 
may goon with the preliminary meeting. 
You may have as full a discussion as 
possible, followed by a motion by some 
one from the floor, that the Blanktown 
Women’s Club shall be formed. This 
motion should be put to a vote (it is 
not now considered necessary to have 
all motions seconded, although they 
may be). 

The question of rules or by-laws 
is the first to be considered, as a club 
must have something of the sort to hold 
it together. But do not make the mis- 
take of cumbering yourselves with a lot 
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of rules and offices. The fewer there are 
the easier remembered—and followed. 
The constitution and by-laws have 
formed the basis of many a bitter club- 
quarrel, as many an old club woman 
—using ‘‘old’’ in the sense of early— 
can testify. For a small club the fol- 
lowing by-laws are sufficient to start 
with: 

1. The name of this Club shall be —-——. 

2. The object of the ————— Club shall be 


mutual improvement and the promotion of 
such public interests as may seem to call for 


our attention. 
3. The officers of the Club shall be 


a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. 

4. The yearly dues shall be one dollar, with 
an initiation fee of one dollar. 

5. Meetings shall be held every second and 
fourth Wednesday. 

6. Membership may include all women of 
good character in the township of : 
Candidates for admission may apply to the 
secretary or be recommended to her by three 
regular members; to be voted upon at the 
first meeting thereafter. 

7. These by-laws may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of members present at the 
annual and semi-annual meetings. The 
annual meeting shall be held the second 
Wednesday in May. 


The woman who starts the club would 
do well to ascertain the name and ad- 
dress of the State Federation Presi- 
dent. There are State Federations 
now in forty-two States, and if you 
apply to the president, she will gladly 
assist you in forming your own little 
club. 

It is a good plan to join the State 
Federation, too, as soon as_ possible 
after getting your club on its feet, for 
much is gained by association with other 
clubs; and, too. nearly every State 
Federation nowadays has some definite 
scheme of work which will be of use to 
you. In the meantime it is well to 
begin your club work with a course of 
reading or study. Look over your files 
of DELINEATORS for the past five years, 
and you will find plenty of outlines for 
club study to select from. 

Remember that it wil not be nece.- 
sary for the club to choose as its first 
president the woman who called it into 
being, although this is often done. 
A good reason why this should be done 
is that the woman who is sufficiently 
interested to start the club is usuallv 
a good leader; but if she is not, or does 
not desire to be, why, then, choose the 
most capable woman in town—a woman 
of education and one who thinks for 
herself; one who can successfully man- 
age the frail club craft until it is fairly 
launched on the great Federation sea. 
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to Linen | 
GIVEN 


until January 15, 1905, to 
every Embroiderer order- 
ing our New Embroidery 
Book, entitled ** E:mbroid- 
ery I.essons with Colored 
Studies for 1905."" Con- 
tains over 100 pages; over 
100 illustrations ; complete 
instructions for everything 
new in Doilies, Center- 
| pleces. Sofa Cushions, etc. 
| Following features are of 
special interest: 


Colored Plates of over 
20 flowers, fruits, etc.; Complete Lesson teaching 
Hardanger Embroidery; Eyelet Embroidery Work; 
White, Tan and Ecru Centerpieces and Dailies; Mount- 
mellick Embroidery Work; Popular Scrim Designs; 
Stylish Cross Stitch Designs; Designs for Embroid- 
ering Hosiery; Dainty Christ- 
mas Novelties: Extra Large 
Assortment of Sofs Cush- 
ions, etc. . 


10 cents pays for bouk and post- 
age. Stam ped Photo Linen 
given FREE. Not more than one 
free premium sent to the same 
person. Photo Linens 5c. to per- 
sons not ordering the book. Send 
10c. This pays for the book and 
entitles you to FREE PHOTO 
LINEN if you have not previ- 
ously received this book with a 
preinium. Be sure and ask for 
FREE PHOTO LINEN in your 
letter. Book will reach you in 
one envelope and FREE STAMPED LINEN in a sep- 
arate envelope, Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
5 Union Street, New London. Conn. 
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THe- Copley Printg 
Admirable for Christmas Gifts. Best art reproductions. 
‘* Excellent,’’ says John S. Sargent; ‘‘I could not wish 
bettered,’’ writes Edwin A. Abbey. 50 cents to $20.00. 
At art stores or sent on approval. Our ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, in beauty and interest far beyond ordinary 
catalogues (its 200 Illustrations alone worth more than the 
price), is sent only upon recelpt of 25 cents (stamps), which 


charge may be deducted from any purchase of the Prints 
themselves. Above Maponna copyright 1900, J. Welle Champney; 1902 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Opp. Pusic Libary BOSTON 


E Ka SKirt 
Applied for 
Ma rKer in Canada 
For marking skirt: 
evenly around the bo 
tom, using common cray- 
onchalk. By mail,prepaid, $1.00. 
Write for booklet 
EUREKA SKIRT MARKER CO 
301 FE. Fulton St. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Pat. in U. 8 
Jan. 1004 











short or long 





Clothes-Preserver 
Fels-Naptha soap soaks the 
dirt out. Takes little rubbing. 
Doubles the life of clothes. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 





lather, 
Famous for the complexion 


[ts singular medical quality acts as a 


yields a creamy, curative 


tonic-purifier that thoroughly cleanses 
clogged up pores; leaves the skin as 
smooth and clear as a child’s, Pre- 
vent **complexion worries’’ by its 
regular use. 25 cents a cake. 


Woodburv’s Facial Cream 
for tan and treckles. 


| W rite for beauty box 

send 10 cents i eos 
some brochure: 32 pages < 
inches, containing larg 
photographic portraits o 
leading actresses 
actors. 


THE ANDREW 
JERGENS CO. 


Sole Owners 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CANARIES gi 









Beautiful hardy birds with 
wonderfully sweet, clear, m 
sical voices. Imported from the best 
breeders in Germany and every 
one is a gem. 
TESTED, GUARANTEED 
SONGSTERS 
In shipping caye, only $2.60 each 
{f ordered befure December loth. 
Females $1.00. Handsome brass | 
caye $1.00. We ship everywhere. 
One of the largest mail order bird 
dealers in the world. 
FREE Largest and hand- 
somest catalogue of 
canaries, parrots, etc., ever issued; 
200 illustrations and directions for care « oft irds, mailed fr 
if you mention this magazine. Complete bir: WN 
‘VJ 


IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IA. 


AN AID FOR THE 
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SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 
lutely FREE of expense or risk. 
Address C.G.TIEMANN &CO. 

107 Park Row, New York 


A GIRL’S 
MANNER AND MANNERS 


BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 


E are in danger in these days of 
losing many of the graces that 
help to make life harmonious. 

The rush, the hurry, the feverish excite- 
ment in which many persons live can- 
not be conducive to the cultivation of 
charm of manner or elevation of mind. 
You may be surprised when I mention 
elevation of mind in connection with a 
talk about manners, but the cultivation 
of good manners has more to do with 
high-mindedness and a high standard 
of morals than many of us think. Good 
manners uplift and refine by their con- 
stant use; bad manners injure and lower 
the character and destroy the perfection 
of life. Good manners help, or should 
help, by their sincerity, to make us 
thoughtful, kind, unselfish; bad man- 
ners will result in making us hard, cold 
and heartless. 

The value of manners would seem to 
be essential to every well-regulated life, 
even if merely from the selfish motive 
of being popular or earning success, yet 
it is universally deplored that manners 
are deteriorating and that there is a 
growing laxity of talk, conduct and life, 
a cool indifference to the feelings of 
others, a neglect of the courtesies of 
behavior, niceties of speech. 

I am sorry to have girls charged with 
being less sweet and modest, more self- 
assertive, independent, impatient of 
control in these days. It hurts me to 
be obliged to confess that, in some in- 
stances, the charge is true. An inde- 
pendent, self-assertive manner does not 
show anything but crudeness. To try 
to be a law unto oneself in manners is 
as false as in more weighty matters. 
We are not civilized when we disregard 
law.. “Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
We must be orderly in conduct and in 
all the small details of life. Good 
manners are a set of rules adopted by 
persons of culture enabling them to 
adapt themselves quickly to the need 
of the moment and to do their part in 
life easily, gracefully, graciously. 

An assumption of independence, an 
agpressive, uncivil manner, will never 
convince the world that you are a su- 
perior person. This is a false idea and 
comes from egotism, self-love. It will 
cause you to be severely judged and 
criticised. 

Another fatal mistake is in thinking 
that a boisterous, noisy manner, a loud 
laugh, gushing, exuberant spirits, are 
indicative of fun or amusement. Re- 
pose of manner is an accomplishment 
worth striving for. It has a wonderful 
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charm. It does not imply that one is 
dull or lacking in vivacity. It is entirely 
compatible with wholesome mirth, keen 
enjoyment, and a relish for humor. 

A girl is not filling her place properly 
who fails in any of the graces of girl- 
hood. You are in the world to add to 
its beauty, and if you would be charming 
you will be sweet-mannered, gentle, 
genuinely sympathetic. Innumerable 
little acts of kindness are part of social 
life. Good manners necessitate kindly 
feeling toward those you meet, a wish to 
please, not from the selfish reason of 
winning personal admiration, but from 
a sincere wish to give pleasure, to make 
the world better and brighter by your 
presence. 

The whole duty of woman in regard to 
manners is described in four words by 
Emerson, ‘‘A lady is_ serene.” A 
woman of refinement is serene—quict, 
modest, reserved, composed, self-con- 
trolled. When she speaks it is in low 
tones; when she moves it is with easy 
grace. Her gestures, her postures, are 
marked by gentleness and dignity. 

Your manner or your “‘way”’ of doing 
anything will indicate what sort of a 
girl you are. Your manner of speaking, 
your voice, your choice of words, the 
way in which you write a note, walk in 
the street, enter or leave a room—these 
are among the little things worth con- 
sidering. 

The voice of the American girl is 
severely and justly criticised. The 
high-pitched, nasal tones, the harsh 
twang, are not pleasant and show a 
decided lack of culture. Are you care- 
ful as to the quality of your voice, 
careful in cultivating well-modulated 
tones? You can overcome defects in 
speaking by persevering effort. You can 
practise speaking from the throat, not 
through the nose, and can learn to 
enunciate distinctly. A singer studies 
for years in order to cultivate her voice, 
an actress practises continually to ren- 
der her voice agreeable. Even a hard, 
shrill voice may be transformed to a 
flexible, pleasant one. Keep in mind 
Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘Her voice was 
ever soft, gentle and low, an excellent 
thing in woman.” 

Another point is about your choice of 
words. You are making a bad impres- 
sion when you use slang. You may 
think it expressive and easy, but the 
habit will spoil your taste for well- 
chosen words and make you appear ill- 
bred. Slang has no claim to wit or 
cleverness. It is coarse, and when it 
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comes from the lips of a pretty girl, it 
is a rude shock. 

In conversation you have it in your 
power always ‘to keep a high standard 
of manners. The world is full of count- 
less things worth knowing and worth 
talking about. I would not have you 
pedantic or striving to be “preachy” 
in conversation, but I would ask you 
to avoid lowering your tastes, your 
character, by talking gossip or discuss- 
ing scandals, either the trivial, senseless, 
mean things concerning persons whom 
you know, or the follies, and, worse still, 
the debasing things in the newspapers, 
the horrors, the crimes. Try to lft 
your mind above these things; avoid 
them as you would the contamination 
of your skirts from the mud of the 
streets. If I speak strongly, urgently 
to you, it is because I feel deeply the 
need for plain, earnest words. 

There is a talent in being a good lis- 
tener. If you look bored or let your 
thoughts wander, or interrupt or fidget 
as if you wish others would stop talking 
and give you a chance to speak, you 
are not making yourself agreeable. Try 
to be interested in the interests of others; 
learn how to draw out their thoughts 
and to be a sympathetic, responsive 
listener. A very pretty girl, to whom 
I was talking recently, made a bad 
impression by glancing at herself in a 
mirror. Suddenly she interrupted me 
abruptly by asking how I liked the new 
dress she wore. Her vanity made her 
totally unconscious of her bad manners. 

In note-writing, take time to write. 
Be careful in handwriting, spelling, 
grammar and punctuation. After a 
visit, do not forget to write to your hos- 
tess and thank her for the pleasure she 
gave you at her house. After receiving 
a gift, write a note expressing your 
appreciation. 

Well-mannered girls will remember 
to be graceful, composed in gestures. 
It is ill-bred to cover the mouth with 
the hand when laughing. Grace in sit- 
ting 1s not improved when knees are 
crossed; awkwardness in posture is 
excessive when one stands with a hand 
resting on the hip. To learn what to 
do with the hands and feet is the result 
of careful training in manners. 

“To be really good-manncred,”’ said 
a bright girl recently, ‘‘must mean more 
to us than a code of etiquette, a list of 
things to do or leave undone. The cul- 
tivation of manners must be the out- 
growth of character, the real polish 
which is the result of care and toil, not 
a thin veneer laid on which will crack 
and break. 

We must wear our manners as a part 
of ourselves, not as a garment that is 
to be laid aside at will, And, I think,” 
she concluded, ‘‘that it is in the power 
of every girl to cultivate her character 
and shape her manners so that she may 
grow to be a much nobler being, earnest 
to help others, and by genuine kindness 
of heart and sincere politeness of man- 
ner make the world a much pleasanter 
place for those whom she meets on her 
way through it." 
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We will send free this handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22x22 inches, if you 
will send us 24c. to pay the cost of six skeins of Silk, and 4c. to p artly cover postage. The regular 
rice of Richardson’s Embroidery Silks is 4c. per skein, and we are making you this exceptional offer 
es ause we guarantee Richardson’s Silks to be the best and want you to know that they are the best. 

We will also include free,a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. In 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 


Your Choice of Three Designs—Am. Beauty Rose, Violet or Holly 


> 


Send fourteen 2c. stamps, (28 cents) stating design desired, get six skeins Richardson Grand Prize Grecian 
Silk, a free tinted Pillow Top and Back and Diagram Lesson. Do it now. Address envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 46, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 









SHELDON METHOD OF TREATING 


SPINAL CURVATURE 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble, you can be 
relieved in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful 
anatomical appliance has been invented by a mz AQ who cured him- 
self of spinal curvature. Its results are marvelous. Itis nature’s 
own method: The scientific and me ‘dical world is amazed at the 
work being effected. Noted physicians in prominent medical in- 
stitutions and in private practice are endorsing it. The Sheldon 
Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the spi ne, the 
whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is ti iken 
out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebrae is made LO ex- 
pand, the contracted mus scles are relaxed and the spine is straight- 
ened. There isa bright hope for you, no matter ‘He WwW long you hav re 
suffered. Wehave strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 
The appliances are bei ing sent all over the world, Each one is made to 
order from indiv idual measurements and fits perfectly. There is posi- 
tively no inconvenience in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction, or refund your money 
at the end of thirty days’ trial. Write for free booklet giving full information and list of references. 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY, 200 Twelfth Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A tone of melodious beauty and an 
action singularly limpid and ¢ ‘lean, 
make the Packard distinctively 


a piano for 
pleasure 
Artistic construction give perma- 
nence to these musical qualities— 
classes the Packard among the 
fine, modern instruments of 


peculiar enjoyment in the home. 


Catalogues and full information on 
request. Our special offer makes it 
practical for you to own a Packard. 

THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. C, * Fort Wayne, Inp. 
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are my genuine 8t. Andreasberg Per ereOanaries, direct 
imported from Germany. 

Their song 1s ¢ is entree differ- 
ent from the ordinary Canary, 
and far superior to anything 
you have ever heard. It is 
simply marvelous how a little 
bird like this can bring forth 
such a volume of sweet, rich, 
melodious tunes. 


Guaranteed Day \ 
and Night Singers $5,00 00 | 


Sent with perfect safety anywhere 
in the U.S. or Canada, alive arrival 
wruaranteed. 

Cutcaco, Iii. May 0, 1904, 
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THE CHILDREN’S RED CROSS CLUB 
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ISS COOPER had such a happy 
way of planning original, good 
times for her class of eleven girls 

that every one of them agreed she was 
just the dearest teacher a girl could 
possibly have. 

The outing which she was taking 
them upon to-day was one which they 
had often enjoyed, but which never 
seemed to lose its charm or novelty. 

These eleven girls, none of them yet 
in her ‘‘teens,’”’ hved in a suburban town, 
situated upon the Hudson River, just 
opposite the wonderful Palisades. By 
taking a little steamer on one side of the 
river, they could cross over and spend 
the entire day rambling up and down 
the mountain, gathering ferns, violets, 
jack-in-the-pulpits, and romping to their 
hearts’ content. 

Each girl provided her own luncheon, 
and when the time came, what fun it 
was to set the table upon some broad 
stone in true picnic fashion! And every- 
body always had such a ferocious appe- 
tite. The girls usually vied with one 
another in getting up some little sur- 
prise in the way of a new dainty for the 
occasion. 

“The Daisy’’ steamed fussily out of 
her little harbor one bright Spring 
morning, and scattered about her small 
deck were the eleven girls and their dear 
Miss Cooper. Everybody was talking 
at once, and it sounded not unlike a 
whole colony of sparrows. 

“I think it’s so nice to do things 
myself,’’ Margaret Holton was saying 
confidentially to her dearest friend. 

‘So do I,’”’ replied another girl. 

‘Well, I made my own cake,” said 
Margaret, timidly, vet with certain pride. 
For she had been simply longing to 
confide her precious secret to some one 
ever since they started. 

“Oh, did you?” said a perfect rie 
of girls. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Margarct, with 
quite an air. ‘Mother Icts me experi- 
ment sometimes, when there is not too 
much doing in the kitchen; and I do 
hope my cake will be good,’’ she added 
a trifle anxiously. 

“Tt’s sure to be, Margarct. for | had 
a peep at it, and it looked perfectly 
delicious,”’ said her friend reassuringly. 

“T am sure Margaret’s cake will be 
doubly enjoyable now we all know she 
made it herself,’’ said Miss Cooper. “‘I 
think it is such a charming idea for girls 
of your age to be able to do some really 
useful thing. Of course, you cannot all 
make a successful cake, but I am sure 
each one of you girls can do some one 
thing well. 

‘“‘An idea has occurred to me,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Cooper. ‘‘How many of 
you would like to belong to a real club?” 

“Oh, all of us,’’ was the almost unani- 


‘mous reply. 


“Well, it simply depends upon you 
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girls, and what each one of you can 
accomplish individually. I visited the 
Children’s Hospital recently, and I saw 
so many patient little sufferers there 
who might be made happier, that I have 
been thinking of a plan in which you 
could do something among yourselves 
to give some of these children a bit of 
comfort and pleasure. But it must be 
done in your own way, girls, or it will 
not be nearly as successful, I am confi- 
dent. I thought we might plan it all 
out to-day, and if we were successful in 
organizing the club we might christen 
it ‘‘The Red Cross Club.’ ”’ 

This is the way ‘“‘The Children’s Red 
Cross Club” originated. Before the 
day’s outing was over, all their plans 
were formed, and the officers duly 
elected, Margaret Holton being presi- 
dent, Catherine Hoyt, treasurer, and 
Maud Summerby, secretary. 

It was agreed that the Club should 
meet one day each week at some mem- 
ber’s home. Best of all, there were 
badges. These badges were made of 
white satin ribbon, about three inches 
square, upon which the crosses, made of 
red ribbon about an inch wide, were 
sewn. The result was most effective, 
and the girls felt quite important and 
happy over them. Each girl wore her 
badge pinned to the left side of her 
waist instead of upon her sleeve. Miss 
Cooper had explained to them that the 
emblem of the red cross is worn by 
thousands of noble, self-sacrificing men 
and women, who live to minister to 
suffering all over the world. 

All through the Summer months ‘‘The 
Red Cross Club’? met, and very mys- 
terious were the proceedings of each 
mecting, for the girls wish to kcep their 
work quite to themselves until the time 
agreed upon for the wonderful sale. 
But as you may be unable to attend the 
sale, I will let you into the Club secrets 
a trifle. 

Two of the girls are dressing dolls. 
This has been done often, but these 
dolls are to be clothed so that each gar- 
ment can he taken off, and the doll 
dressed and undressed in the most real- 
istic fashion. They purchased cut paper 
patterns for the dolls’ wardrobes and 
are entirely successful in fashioning the 
garments neatly, the gowns especially 
being quite smart. 

When the time comes, Margaret Hol- 
ton has pledged herself to supply the 
cake. Iam sure she will prove an ideal 
caterer, for the girls all voted the cake 
which she furnished at their outing to 
be the most delicious they had ever 
eaten. 

Maud Summerby has the reputation 
of making the very best ‘fudge’ pos- 
sible. So she is to contribute the 
sweets, which will be pretty boxes filled 
with ‘“‘fudge,’’ and tied with the Club 
colors, red and white ribbons. 
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Correct Fall and Winter Styles 


OUR CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT is but one of over 30 different merchandise departments 


We do not depend upon the profits of our Cloak 
and Suit business alone, but are satisfied with a 
small profit from each of our General Merchandise 
departments. For this reason we are able to name 
such exceedingly low prices in our Catalogue of 
Ladies’ Wearing Apparel which we will send 
free on request to any reader. 


Ladies’ Cloth Jackets and Tourist Coats, $3.50 
to $22.50. Children’s Cloaks, 95c. to $6.95. 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, $4.90 to $13.75. 
Ladies’ Made-to-order Suits, $12.75 to $22.50. 
Ladies’ Walking and Dress Skirts, $1.90 to $12.75. 
Ladies’ Waists (sateen flannel and brilliantine and 
silk), 48c. to $6.50. Fur Scarfs, 69c. to $14.98. 


Also a complete line of Misses’, Children’s and Infants’ Wear. 


We guarantee to give you perfect 
satisfaction 
in every way, shape and form; guarantee per- 
fect styles; perfect materials; perfect work- 
manship; perfect finish and fit or will instantly 
refund your money without question, quibble 
or controversy. 
















No. 1305 Our Fall and No. 1306 
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braid ipving it a very JACKETS, FURS tacki ‘= collariaieade 
effect; further Etc. of silk braid. Bishop 


trimm with numer- 
Fy ous clusters of pin 
tucking. The sleeves, 
stock collar and back 
of waist are similarly 
inlaid with silk braid 
and with pin tucking. 
Comes in black or 
white. State color desired. Price. . $4 95 
Postage 15 cents extra. * 


sleeves and back of 
waist are neatly tuck- 
your ins tion ed, Lined throughout 
It will : : with a very good qual- 
will be sent & = _» ity cambric. Colors— 
FREE on f ) black, pink or cream. 


upon request. ee SORGE desired. 
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No. 1307 


$8.95 


for this Ladies’ Runabout 
Suit 


Made of good quali ed 
melton cloth, trim ad ee neck 
with an overlaid cloth strap of same 
material, strap finished with rows 
of silk soutache, shoulder capes 
similarly trimmed with rows of silk 


No. 1308 


$3.95 


for this Latest 1904 
Walking Skirt 


Made ot hairline striped melton 
cloth. The seams are overlaid with 
two plaits extending to the knees, 
then opening up into wide foot 

laits at ait bottoun. Is trimmed 

rom waist line to hips with cord- 
ing, being finished there with wide 
cloth bands of same material and 
covered buttons. These straps ter- 
minate into wide box plaits stitched 
to the knees, opening up into wide 
foot plaits at the bottom. The seams 
areall bound. For style and wear 
there is nothing better than this 


skirt. Colors are black 
or navy blue. Price... $3.95 



















No. 1308 
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No. 1309 


$6.25 


Fine Quality All Wool 
Cheviot 
Tailor-Made Dress Skirt 


Ladies’ Tailor- Made Dress 
Skirt. Made of very fine quality 
all wool cheviot cloth. Has twenty- 
seven gores. These gores are 
stitched to the hips and then open 
up in wide plaits, giving the skirt 
a very swell and swagger effect. 
The bottoin of skirt is finished with 
rows of stitching. Comes in black 
or navy blue. This is a strictly 
man-tailored skirt, and we guar- 
Se perfect satisfaction 
or re our money. 

; ” $6.25 


Price®... : 


Our 1904 Catalogue of Ladies’ 


Wearing Apparel contains a full line 
of ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits from 






















No. 1310 


$7.95 


for this Latest Style 
Tourist Coat 


Made of all wool kersey 
cloth; 30 inches long. Yoke 
over front and back. The 
front and back are made with 
inverted box plaits (which 
are so very new this season). 
Has stitched belt of the 
same material. Standing 
collar, inlaid with velvet and 
trimmed with braid and but- 








soutache braid. ‘The front and back 
of jacket are trimmed with overlaid 
cloth straps; fancy metal buttons. 
Has a new style belt, full Bishop 


tons. Pointed cuffs, velvet 
inlaid, trimmed with buttons. 
New style bishop sleeves, 
made with stitched welt 


Our Big 1904 Illustrated 
Catalogue describes a full 
line of Walking Skirts 













$4.90 to $22.50, Ladies’ Walking 
and Dress Skirts from $1.90 to 
$12.75, Ladies’ Cloth and Silk 












































sleeves with pointed cuffs, trimmed Waists from 48¢. to $6.50, seams. The jacket is 
with qeatarha ‘Beata to match the from tc eas ve reneee pines — a _— a 
tri ing a 1 the neck; lined o: oO, STK : ood q y of satin. 
throtiphede with extra sad nuality $1 90 to $7.50 ‘ $605. 95c. Patna are cre k or cas- 
of mercerized sateen. The skirt is ~s 0 90.09. tor. State color 
made with side plaits at the bottom, Sent FREE Send for the desired, Price, $7.95 
overlaid with straps of same ma- upon send for the 
terial as used in the suit and trim- request Catalogue. 
Less with fancy eta buttons. a P It Is FREE for 
Colors: Brown or Oxfor 
Gray. Price Pheue ts $8.95 the asking. 
No. 1311 ke We solicit correspondence on any subject in the line No. 1303 
a of Ladies’ Wearing Apparel. Our experts will 
0.75 cheerfully give you the fullest information WITHOUT PUT- $ 3 7 S 
TING YOU UNDER THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION. , 
for this Al! Wook ee rrr or rere No. 
Tourist Coat No. 1312 No. 1301 1301 for this 
Stylish 
Made of all wool mixture $4.95 $3 45 2 $3.45 Fur 
suiting. The material used is . Neckpiece 
the same as that used in men's for this Buster ies’FurB 
ts, trimmed around col- Brown Cloak Ladies’ Fur Boa 
ar with cloth which is piped Made of very good Made of imi- 


tation blendell 
mink, trimmed 
at throat with 
silk braid or- 


Made of imita- 
tion brown bear, 
72 inches long. 


The newest stvle of 


with taffeta silk and overlaid 
with velvet, the velvet being 
trimmed with rows of silk sou- 
tache braid. Has new style 


quality all wool ker- 
sey cloth. The right 
sleeve and front of 
cloak trimmed with 








sleeves with box plaits running silk embroidered em- the season. Is ener igee trim. 
from the shoulder to the elbow. blems. Standing col- wery full. $3 45 oo att h . 
This plait opens up, giving the lar trimmed in front Price’... ° a Goek atiie 
No. 1311 sleeve very wide and ful! effect; with two silk embroid- ole eo ea , e 
Co lined to the waist, including ered stars; fastens Sir} li “ht aq uality of 
$9.75 i sleeves, with a good quality ripe up fe ae ~ Sei it qu a $3.75 
-_ ac <. are pi enl as u IShHhop * . mab 
“iF ae oe oe cats me aoe sesves: ‘wide cloth No. 1302 By mail, postage 14 cents extra. 
with velvet, trimmed with rows facing. Black patent 
of soutache braid. Comes in leather belt. Comes Made of same fur 
a fine gray mixture; 42 inches in the new military and same style as No. 1304 
long. State color de- hlue only. Ages, 4 to No. 1301. 100 


sired. Price. ., 





le as No. 1303, 
ee Tete Neat Price, $3.95 


$9.75 trices $4.95 Price” $4.45 
Be sure to send for our FREE 1904-O5 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION 


FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Dept. 6, 158-168 West Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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THIS STYLE, PREPAID, $e 00 
Direct from the Ostrich Farm 


Producers 
Prices 


Same Plume 
in Colors, $2.25 


Buy direct from the Farm and save all mid- 
dlemen’s profits. California Ostrich Feathers 
are the finest in the world. 


15-inch Plume, is a beautiful brilliant black or a pure 


white. Better than most stores sell at am. $2. 00 


Delivered prepaid for . 
Same plume in colors, $2. 25. 
17-Ane Plume, exactly like the picture only broader and 
heavier; better than stores sell at $7.00. Beauti- $5 00 
ful black or white, delivered prepaid for . . . . 
Same plume in colors, 17 inches long, $5.50. 


Ostrich Feather Fans 


For $1.00 we send prepaida 9-inch black, white, pink or 
blue ostrich feather fan, consisting of 22 feathers and decor- 
ated enameled sticks tomatch. The same fan in Il-inch 


size, prepaid for $1.50. 
FRE Natural Ostrich Feather with every order. 
Souvenir Catalogue sent for 2c. postage. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P. O. Box 5 South Pasadena, California 


The “singing quality” of tone 


so sought after, 
cording to the 
Blasius piano. 
Read Expert Opinions 
you decide upon any piano. 
The Blasius piano on rae 
buyers. You select the pi 
we ship from the factory to = yu, on trial, free of charge. 
Write to-day for particulars of this unusual offer 
and shipping instructions blank, to fill out 


Biz LASSE wy Ss 1000 Chestnut Street 


-- &2&S0nNS. 
Piano Builders Philadelphia 


finds its highest expression, ac- 
most eminent authorities, in the 


n The Blasius, before 
Sent on request. 


$ our BGs te R ART PANS 
fr mm our catalowue, and 





For GOT A BUNION? 
Bunions, ie . 

Enlarged You could say ‘‘ NO’? if you wore a 
Toe Joints, 

al . FISCHE 

ae 1 Noy SELF-ADJUSTING TEC 


Vi 
T1\e 


T 


BEAUT IF ‘UL SW ITCH 





N PROTE 


Fits any Foot 

Relieves every Bunion 
Instantly removes all 
yain from the worst 
banioi: Sent direct to 
sufferers, prepaid, at 


PER PAIR 
or 50c. each 
if not 


obtainable at | 


sur shoe dealer or druggist. In ordering state if | 
n's or women’s size 18 wanted. Dealers wanted. 
HE FISCHER MFG. CO., Dept. 1, Milwaukee, Wis. 





E ASIL Y EARNED 






Imperial Halt rie irlum, Dept. R 
LOSE. 125thSt., N.Y. 
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THE CHILDREN’S RED CROSS CLUB 
(Continued ) 


“TI don’t know why Maud always has 
such wonderful success making ‘fudge,’ ” 
said one club member. ‘I think all of 
us have tried to make it; but mine 
almost always is a failure, no matter 
how hard I try to have it nice. You 
see, it simply won't ‘fudge,’ or else it 
‘fudges’ too much. I wish Maud would 
tell us how she makes hers. Is it a 
secret, Maud?” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” replied Maud, 
smilingly. ‘‘I think it is simply because 
[ use the ‘Vassar’ recipe, which Cousin 
Kate says the girls all used while she 
was at college. It is so simple, yet it 
never fails. If you care to write it 
down I will give it to you.” 

All the girls produced paper and 
pencils, and were soon busily engaged 
in taking down the recipe, which is as 


follows: 


Cross Club” 


VASSAR FUDGE.—Two cu uptuls of granu- 
lated sugar, half acupful of cream or rich 
milk, two squares of unsweetened chocolate, 
butter the size of an egg, vanilla flavoring. 

Break thechocolate into small pieces. Melt 
all the ingredients together. Let them boil 
hard for just four minutes. Remove from 
the fire and stir rapidly until thick. Then 
pour into a buttered tin. 


Some of the girls have decided to 
make up a variety of pretty stocks and 
turn-over collars. These stocks are 
easily fashioned from bits of ribbon and 
silk, which cannot be used for any 
other purpose. Many illustrations for 
making the stocks are furnished in the 
magazines, and the girls can rely upon 
their own taste in selecting the materials 
and forming the color combinations, 
which will make the work doubly fasci- 
nating. 

One of the Club girls is engaged in 
embroidering a set of cross-stitch bands 
for a shirt-waist. Another is decorat- 
ing @ number of small articles—picture 
frames, glove boxes and the like with 
pyrography or burnt-work. A sensible 
little miss is making dusting cloths 
from large squares of cheese-cloth, and 
catch-stitching the hems with colored 
mercerized cotton. Another girl, who 
possesses very clever fingers and a taste 
for millinery, 1s engaged in making crépe 
paper hats, and some of them are really 
quite beautiful. 

The proceeds of the ‘‘Sale of the Red 
are to be devoted toa 
Christmas offering for The Children’s 
Hospital. 

In the meantime the members of the 
Club are all extremely busy over their 
individual contributions, and each one 
of them has entered into the spirit of 
the work with true Red Cross enthusi- 
asm. I am quite confident they will 
find ready purchasers for all their beau- 
tiful work when the time comes for the 
sale. 

Is it not a charming idea, girls? Why 
would it not be a good plan to organize 
other Red Cross Clubs among your own 
sets? JEAN M. THOMPSON. 























FULL-SIZE 


‘Fabrikoid 


ROCKER 


$14-45 


sent on approval 


Let us send you this chair 
with this understanding : 
That it is full-size, with 
selected ne oak frame, 
guaranteed steel con- 
Sunerooee struction same as 

adopted by U. 8S. Gov't; 
de -epl tufted (like illustration) and covered with genu- 
ine ‘Fabrik koid,’’ which for both wear and appearance 
comes nearest to full leather. If not exactly as repre- 
Beato OU REN EET for it, butreturn atour expense. 


The same chair, in full leather, $22.15. 





STEW ART'S 














seers? 


= 


: FULL- LENGTH COUCH 


SENT ON APPROVAL under exactly 
the same guarantee as the Rocker. It is $12:85 .85 
The price 


made of the same high-grade materials, 
and constructed in the same manner. 
named is for genuine a covering; the 
Couch in full leather, $24. 
Send for our new large « eae describing and fllus- 
trating over 4000 articles in the house desuileien line. 


STEWART BROS., 506 N. High St., Columbus, 0. 
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a@eors EO FRAOC MAR 
“Radium” stamped on selvage. 


NEWEST, BRIGHTEST and BEST ! 


The prev: ailing style demands a soft, drapy silk, 
suitable for shiecine and tucking. 

Radium is of a Superior Texture, strong as the 
Strongest lining silk—soft as the softest dress 
silk. Made in full range of Evening and Dress 

Goods shades—19 and 27 inches. 


Radium Silk Warranted Not to Stretch, 
Split or Tear. 


Look for “RADIUM” on Selvage 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. D, 83-85 White St., New York 


Ruined 


for the want of a 
litle COOLENE, 
the greatest toilet 
lotion known. 


excessive pers pl aah mm. 
(iently acts on the pores and 
glands. Absolutely safe. No 
more odor; no more rulned gowns 
If your druggist does not handle 
COOLENE send ie + for Full ekee bot- 
tle in plain wrapper, postage prepald 
FREE ere for copy of COOLENE 

klet—explaine excessive per- 

lls how to prevent It. 


spiration an 4 te 


COOLENE COMPANY 
536 Washington Areade, Detroit, Mich. 


For all persons hav- 
ing one short limb. 
Expert workmanship 
backed by years of 


The Ideal Extension Shoe 


{ Write for Booklet. jl 


WILFRED L. MILLER CO., Room 69, 40 West 28th Street, New Verk Oty 





The Delineatoyr 


THIS BOOK FREE 


















Send Every woman should have 
your this book. It tells how 
name to preserve the nat- 


ural beauty of the 
hair—how to re 
gain this beauty if 
it has been lost, and 
how to acquire it. 
Compiled from best au- 
thorities. This book also 
lists all of our latest 


Special Offers in 


Goods Hair Goods 


On Approval 


You Pay 
When 
Satisfied 


READ OUR NEW 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Extra short stem switches, absolutely 
perfect, made of finest quality and to 
match any ordinary shade, at the fol- 
lowing special prices: 

BOM BE IBS vg aos cae ie, 1 BO 

2'40z.,24in., . .... . $2.25 

3'4 oz., 26in., . . . $4.00 

Lightw eight Wavy Switch, . $2.50 

Paris Featherweight Stemless ered 
23 in. long, natural wavy, 

Natural Curly Pompadour, always 
curly and ready to wear, . $2.50 
Send sample of your halr and deseribe article 

rou want. We will send prepaid on approval. 

If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 

remit the amount. If not, return to us 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more 

expensive; write for estimnnhe Get our Free Book 
with Illustrated catalogue of the latest styles of 
bair¢ odes at lowe a betes . Write te-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 212, 182 State St., Chicago 


To convince you of the extraordi- 

| pani penannteanenn Ung) nary values we offer we will send 
ra SETE 3| | prepaid a 12-in. square centerpiece, 

>= as{ i worth $1.35, and an 8-in. doily, 
worth S5tc., both pre pal d for $1. 00, 


Soth are gen * Mexican han«t drawn 
work, pure linen and imported direct 
from Mexi Order to-day—if not 
satished with quality return them. 

If ordered separately or extra pieces 
are wanted send 75c. for centerpiece 
and 30c. for doilies hemstitched or 
fringed. 

% Our Asustuess rs 2 make homes more écauttsul.” 
Illustrated 32-page catalogue “of Mexican and Indian 
Goods, Rugs, etc., FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. 50 D Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


of the most popular fabric in the market for Ladies’ 
Petticoats and Waists, and Children's Dresses, &c. Soft 
and beautiful like the finest French flannel, and very dura- 
ble, it is unequalled by any other fabric for comfort, 
warmth and wear. We make 





64 Sl 99 
{n a large variety of shades and heautiful patterns, all woven 
fin fast colors. If your dealer does not sell it at 10 cents 


@ yard, send us his name, and we will mail you samples 
free of charge, and inform you where to get it. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 3004, BOSTON, MABS. 





Tale’ 


Automaticineverything. Accidents 
impossible. The 
most chicks 
hatched, brooded 
the best least / \ 
care. Get the (> 
Standard of ~ , 

ears. Incubator catalog tree: Poultry 

k 4c. Poultry paper 1 year 10c. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 514 Des Moines, Ia. 


SUCCESSFULS pay 






Succeed 
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THE STORY OF A BROWN 
SLIPPER 


NE beautiful Spring day, a baby 
three Summers old tumbled out 


into the glowing sunshine and 
the green grass; she was happy witha 
joy she could not help feeling—a Spring 
madness. 

All around the trees and flowers 
laughed, and the wind cooed softly 
among the young leaves. The baby, 
clutching a few tardy daffodils and 
kissing them lovingly, fied through the 
grass and fell at the foot of a large 
Japanese cherry-tree. The wee girl lay 
on the warm earth, perfectly happy; 
and in a few moments, having success- 
fully pulled off both her brown slippers 
and her socks, drifted into dreamland. 

Suddenly, borne on the wings of the 
soft south wind, a merry group of elves 
came toward the tree, tumbling over 
one another in their play. They were 
the spirits of the Spring sunshine, the 
children of the sunbeams and of the 
grass. They were so small that four 
of them could stand on a cherry- 
blossom, and they were dressed in such 
soft greens and yellows that only poets 
or little children could see them as they 
romped among the leaves. Above the 
murmur of the Spring’s growing sounded 
their delicious elfin laughter. 

One of them, seemingly the leader, 
was drawn in a chariot such as no mortal 
eye ever beheld. Two brilliant leaves 
of pink-tipped cherry-blossoms had 
been bound together by the silver 
gossamer of a spider; on these petals 
stood the Elf King. He held silver 
reins of a spider-web, which formed part 
of the harness of the two wee sprites 
that drew the chariot. 

Every time that the petal of a cherry- 
blossom fell, a laughing elf stood on it. 
And when there came a great puff of 
wind that blew down a perfect shower 
of petals, the whole band of elves 
tumbled with them down through the 
sunbeams and onto the sleeping baby. 
The King saw the brown slippers, and, 
being in merry mood, ordered his atten- 
dants to carry off one of these pretty 
shoes and replaceit by an old one they 
had found the day before. In a moment 
the old red boot lay in the place of the 
slipper, and the elves, bearing with 
them that precious baby shoe, flew away 
joyously on the wings of the wind. 

When the little girl awoke, for a 
moment she was puzzled at finding a 
red boot and a brown slipper, instead 
of two slippers; but she put them on 
and soon forgot them in the engrossing 
game of catching the falling petals. 

Up in the top of a huge oak tree lies a 
brown slipper. The tree, asif lovingly, 
has surrounded it with protecting bark, 
and now it catches the raindrops and the 
dew. The elves have made it the res- 
ervoir for a wonderful water; if any 
mortal drinks one drop of it, the Spring 
madness and the talk of the flowers 


will be heard by him and understood. 
‘* LORRAINE.” 
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: 
To the Women of America 

Ask ns and Te will mat! without charge a liberaé 

sample of Milkweed Cream and a beok on beauty. 

Mention the name of your druggist and we wll 

aiso send an individual tooth brush holder Sree. 


Milkweed Cream 


Has been on the market and on the tollet tables of some of America’s 
most beautiful women for ten years. It Ils not an experiment. 
Continued use will give brilllancy to the complexion and the clow 
of health to the skin. Milkweed Cream gets at the very roots of 
all skin imperfections and removes facial blemishes by feeding the 
impoverished skin through the pores. It is not greasy. 


Improves Bad Complexions Preserves Good Complexions 
MILKWEED CREAM nourishes the skin and tissues and gives 
plump rounded cheeks and firm healthy flesh. Sold by all druggists 
at 50 cents a jar, or sent postpald on receipt of price. 
FP. FP. INGRAM & CO., 50 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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<>] HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


MEN’S SUSPENDERS 
Arm Bands, Ladies’ Garters 
with the unique new fad 


Photo Locket Buckle 


PATENTED Janvany 19, 1014 
Particularly appropriate novelties in 
which photographs can be inserted 


AN INEXPENSIVE GIFT, COST- 
ING ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH 
The photo locket buckles are extra heavy 
gold and silver plated on which you can 
engrave initials or monograms. The web 
is best quality silk, in fascinating shades 
of light blue, white, and black, and they 
are packed in attractive single pair 
boxes. Handsome, Dependable, Useful. 
Sold everywhere, or matled 
for $1.00 and 10 cents postage 
State kind and color desired. Ifengraved 
Tic. per pair extra, with not more than 
three letters ona buckle. Photographs re- 
produced, 25c. per set of two, to fit buckle. 


HEWES @ POTTER 
Largest Suspender and Bell Makers 
tn the World. 

Dept. G, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Our auapender booklet, showing many atylea 
a inpted fi r every purpore, and giving werl- 
uable information about correct dreas. 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


_ Class Pins or Badges 


FOR ANY COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLASS, 
CLUB, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 


: Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
— Sy We make to order Gold, oer Plated 


<= Silver, Silver-Plated Pir Buttons or 
= Medals of all descriptions. Either of 
the two styles illustrated in one or two col- 
ors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample,10c. 
eit Sree Mas aa da deat op BAIN PIC, 290 
lFREBR— Large Cat e, ill r g hun 
dreds f Hatt See Guaranteed, 
Cell oie, button nil Ri ' rilpre | 
prices 1, | ¢ ‘ ‘ 
BASTIAN BROS., 2 21- §,5 ae ‘ Roche sater, N .¥. 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring diy 
prices, Eager inarket. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capf- 
tal. Hlere ts comething worth looking into, 
Facts given In our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs."’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Masa. 
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PHILIPSBORN’S 
R 1904-1905 


STYLE BOOK 


—— The authority on 
: ath, Sy correct dress for up-to 
nT ny waeeeg date ladies, indispen- 
SAL ese sable to all who wish 
mame.) to dress stylishly, at the 
; smallest expense. 


Write for 

$ 49 it to-day, 
a postal 

will bring it. 


In order to ad- 
vertise our 
house and 
demonstrate 
oursuperior- 
ity in value- 
\ giving we 
make the 
followin 
unparallel- 
ed offer. 


Handsome 
Double Scarf 


made of fine French 
cooney ; fur on both 
sides; 57 inches long 
from tail to tail an 

fully 6 inches wide, 
6 long tails $1.49. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


We will ship this scarf to your express office 
prepaid for inspection. After you have examined 
it and tried it on and found it to be eae as 
bepreaenter you pay the agent $1.49 and 10c 
collection charges, no more, and you have secured 
the greatest bargain ever offered. If there is no 
express office in your city, send us $1.49 in 
money order or secre and we will forward the 
scarf mee with the distinct understanding 
that if you are not thoroughly satisfied, you can 
return it to us at our expense and we will cheer- 
fully refund the amount paid. 

Don’t forget the style book No. 891. Absolute- 
ly free to you. Write for it now, postal will do. 


M. Philipsborn 


128-144State’ 3t..Chica . 
DARCE MAIL aR CLOAK HOUSE 
WITH RETAIL STORES INALL PRINCIPAL CITES © 





a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fourth edition of the book, ‘‘ 200 Eggs a Year Per 
Hen”? is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part 
rewritten. 96 pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple asa, b, c—and x we guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to 
lay more eggs than any other method under the sun. 
e book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic 
used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter 
day 68 eggs from 72 hens ; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 oges a day. F 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H 


r. E. F. 
., says: ‘* By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined in your book I obtained 
1,496 eggs from 91 R.I. Reds in the month of January, 
1902.’ From 14 pullets picked at random out of a 
farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 cegs in one year— 


an average of over 21 apiece. It has been my 
ambition in writing ‘‘ ges a Year Per Hen’”’ to 
make it the standard book on egg production and 
profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells 
it ina plain, common-sense way. 

Price 50 cents, or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions to the American Poul- 

y Advocate at 25c. each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 72 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sasple 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
10 Hogan Block ' Syracuse, N. Y. 





“CLOVER NOOK” 


(This house is the one in which Alice and Phoebe Cary formerly lived and is 
now a home for the blind.) 


T SEEMS peculiarly fitting that the 
| home of the Cary sisters, Alice and 
Phoebe, should pass into the hands of 
two other sisters who are doing much to 


the traction cars whirl, and is one of the 
most attractive of the few remaining 
old-time farm-houses in southern Ohio. 

The last owner of Clover Nook was 





‘S CLOVER NOOK” IN ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 


cheer the lives of their fellow-creatures. 

Alice and Phoebe Cary both died in 
the early seventies, and Warren Cary, the 
only surviving member of the Cary fam- 
ily, lived here 
many years, 
keeping it in 
good repair and 
making wel- 
come the many 
visitors from all 
parts of the 
country who 
wanted to see 
where Alice 
and Phoebe 
Cary lived and 
wrote; and 
many were the 
picnic frolics of 
the children of 
the public 
schools of Cin- 
cinnati and vi- 
cinity in the 
shadow of the 
wallsof the“old 
brown home- 
stead.’’ When 
he died, a few 
months since, 
it was feared 


that the place -THE OAK WHERE: CLOVER NOOK ONCE WAS. 


might fall into 

decay or be acquired for perhaps a 

Summer resort, as it is located con- 

veniently on the great highway a few 

miles out from Cincinnati along which 
1072 





Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, of Fordham, 
New York, a lifelong friend and lover 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary. It was her 
intention to make it her residence a por- 
| tion of the year, 
but age and the 
great distance 
prevented the 
carrying out of 
her pet wish, 
and with the 
passing of War- 
ren Cary she 
realized that 
she must part 
with it. 

One of the 
present owners, 
Miss Georgia 
Trader, is blind. 
She lost her 
eyesight some 
fifteen. years 
ago in under- 
gging an opera- 
tion for catar- 
act. Though her 
affliction was 
sore she did not 
give over her. 
days to bewail- 
ing or sit la- 
menting in 
darkness. It 
served to call to her mind those bereft as 
she was. Then, with her sister Florence, 
her companion and helpmeet, she went 
out to seek the Father’s needy children. 


The Delineator 


Their sphere of usefulness broadened, 
contributions came to them, and in this 
way Mr. William Proctor, a Cincinnati 
philanthropist, grew interested in them 
and their work. They founded a library 
for the blind, securing quarters in the 





burdened. Many of those whom they 
found in the highways and byways were 
without homes, some living upon the 
enforced bounty of friends, some beg- 
ging upon the thoroughfares, some sell- 
ing newspapers or lead-pencils, and 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH THE CARY SISTERS WERE BORN, 


Cincinnati Public Library ‘ building. 
Through Mr. Proctor’s generosity, they 
were enabled to obtain the famous Moon 
print for the blind, invented by Dr. 
Moon, of London. Their library be- 
came one of the best equipped in the 
country, and it was free to all. They 
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most of them starving. Much of the 
teaching and library work was made 
void by these conditions, and the de- 
voted sisters saw that they must have a 
place where worthy unfortunates could 
be under their daily and personal super- 
vision ; some place out from the crowded 
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THE SIMPLE DOORYARD OF THE CARY HOUSE. 


added teaching and inaugurated lec- 
tures and readings upon a wide range 
of subjects, and so their work for the 
blind prospered. 

Then the stress of a great necessity 
came upon them, and their hearts were 
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city, where the birds sang and the health- 
ful breezes blew, where wholesome food 
and restful beds could be had. 

It was at this juncture that they 
learned that Clover Nook was for 
sale. A hurried visit readily convinced 
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Ca aaw Each 
ee ee aware fece 
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IS I Ti eee) teed if 
3 it bears 
| the 
Opens instantly ¥ name 
into double bed. — Streit 


Insist upon 


Morris Chairs 


AND 


L Look as this mark. Davenport Beds 


Highly tempered steel springs, securely 
anchored, finest quality leather and velours, 
skill of highest grade workmen make S/rez¢ 
outwear ordinary makes for years. Over 50 
designs in Classic, Colonial, Mission and 
popular styles. Rich, characteristic carving 


Ask your dealer—If he hasn't them, send 
us his name, we shall see that you are supplied. 


Write for catalog (free) of Chairs, Dav- 
enports, or both. They tell why Streit 
furniture lasts; help you 
buy right. 


Streit patent 
foot rest 
forms tufted 
front when 
not in use. 
Back curved 
for head rest. 


THE C.F. STREIT MFG. CO.,¢4 
1050 Kenner St., Cincinnati, O. 








/ Dollars Saved are 
Dollars Made. To Save 
you must Get the Habit. 
Educate your children to 

save. Get them in the habit 

of piling up money, It is the 
/ best thing you can do forthem. 
* Good habits mean success. 


/ AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Ghe NATIONAL 
Recording Safe 


is the greatest habit former in the 
world. It registers your savings 
—makes the payment of Lodge 
and Club dues easy—constantly 
invites you to save. 

Ten Banks in One— Perfect 
construction. Can be bolted to 
Desk or Table. Send $1.50 
express prepaid. Keep Safe 15 

days; if not satisfactory return and money refunded. 
Write for special offer to agents. 
Our interesting booklet FREE “THE HAND OF FORTUNE” 


The National Recording Safe Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Dept. F, Chicago, IIL. 
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(Corn Razor ready for use.) 


Star Safety Corn Razor 


Manufactured by Kampfe Bros. (manufacturers of the 
original and only Safety Razor of merit). 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST 


No skill required in using this corn razor. It is Simple, Safe and 
Sure, and will do its work quickly, relieving the sufferer at once. 
The directions which are sent with every Safety Corn Razor give 
clear instructions as to its use. 

Please note illustrations carefully. They will give you some 
idea of this wonderful invention, which will absolutely remove any 
corn, no matter how hard it may be, without cutting the foot. 
Price, $1.00. Full descriptive catalogue mailed on request. 


KAMPFE BROS. 


8-12 Reade St., NEW YORK 






(This cut shows guard partly open.) 






Zurrowes 


Home Billiard and 
Pool Table 


5 to 8 Feet, $15.00 to $50.00 












on dining or library table or on our folding stand. 
When not in use, set against wall or in closet out of the 
way. Mahogany finish, rubber cushions, 16 inlaid pool balls, 
fine cues, book of rules, 25 games, 40 implements gratis. 
Weight 35 to 90 lbs. Thousands in use all over the world, 
Sent on trial. 





Use 








Aled the new game outfit, 30 x 30 inches 


Balletto Game Board, $6.00 


Price includes balls, cues, etc. 25 games 
Write for Illustrated Booklet B (Free) 

E. T. BURROWES CO., 404 Free 8t., PORTLAND, MAINE 

Also Burrowes Rustless Fly Screens 
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Nothing 
to Darn if 
You Buy 
Holeproot 
Sox 


(TRADE MARK) 


Fast colors: Black, Tan (light 

and dark), Pe arl, Navy Blue, and 

Bk: ick leg rs with ‘White feet. 

12. Two er: ides (1) Merino, ee or 

heavy), for fall: nd winter. Sold only in boxes, 

containing 4 pairs, for $2.00. (2) Cotton, for 
summer. °Sold 

pairs, for $1. 5O. 


We guarantee our sox against holes 
for six months, if worn alternately 
by the purchaser. Goods worn out 
under this condition replaced free. 


Gentlemen Inclosed please find Money Or x rt He 
inount f $3.00 rfour| inl la ; 

Sox," sizeten. 1 

ought four pair of y 
not entire ly < o | " for we 

"Your 

NE NE Y H. LANE. 

Bainbridge, Indiana. 


Sizes 9 to 


1 only in boxes, containing 6 
Allshipping charges prepaid. 


Send for our interest- 


ing booklet. 
Address Dept. A 
HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 








so Your Own Teneriffe Lace. 
Just id 15 2-cent stamps for 46 original 
design eel, full outfit : 
structions for making. this fashionable lace. The “Healy Method” 
requires no special skill; any nuinber of preces can Le made fr.in 
one desiyn. The only method which enables you to inake ditter- 
ent shapes and sizes of lace and whi: h wives you a pattern to work 


from. A Sample Teneriffe Doily for 15 cents. 


THE HEALY HARDANGER LACE BOOK 
gives full directhons and working models for 15 different stitches 
sent postpaid fur 2oc. Write us abuut any kind of needlework. 

HEALY NEEDLECBAFT SHOP 
B27 Woodward Avenue, ° Detroit, Mich. 






‘fCLOVER NOOK”? 
(Continued) ° 


them that it was just what they wanted 
for their contemplated ‘‘home.’’ But 
how to secure it! They thought of their 
good friend, Mr. Proctor, and sought 
him in his down-town office. Clover 
Nook was for sale. They must have it. 
Would he advise them as to the initia- 
tory steps necessary to secure it? He 
took each of them by the hand, and 
said: “So, you really must have Clover 
Nook!’’ Then, turning about, he pressed 
a button, and lo! the genii appeared. 
“Mr. Devanny,’’ said Mr. Proctor, 
“these little girls say they must have 
Clover Nook. Go out and buy it for 
them.” 

Alice and Phoebe Cary were not born 
in what is now known as Clover Nook. 
In fact, all of the Cary children were 
born in a little three-room story-and-a- 
half frame cottage located upon what 
are now the premises of Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, and about two hundred yards 
to the north of the home. This cottage 
fronted south, the gable end, as seen in 
the picture, facing what is now the Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton turnpike. 

Christopher Cary, the grandfather, 
was awarded a quarter-Section of land 
by the Government for meritorious 
services in the Revolution. In about 
1835, Robert Cary, the father, built the 
present brick house, which Alice Cary 
eventually named Clover Nook. The 
old cottage stood vacant several years, 
when it was bought by one Peter 
Stryker, who operated the old ’bus line, 
and removed to what is now Third and 
Perry Streets, Mt. Healthy, a mile to 
the north. Alice and Phoebe Cary got 
their schooling at Mt. Healthy. The 
old cottage still retains the shape and 
outline—though recently newly weather- 
boarded—with which Alice and Phoebe 
were familiar in the days when they 
began their fugitive writings, which they 
were obliged to hide from the eyes of 
their disapproving stepmother. The 
grand old oak—grand, no doubt, in 
these days, although there are some 
who claim that it was planted by Alice 
Cary—stood at the roadside, its after- 
noon shade falling upon the cottage; 
and the well, now covered by a large, 
flat stone and indicated by the pho- 
tographer’s box, was at the north and 
just off the little porch. It was oper- 
ated by a sweep, and in the years after, 
when Phoebe Cary wrote the ‘Old 
Brown Homestead,”’ she undoubtedly 
had reference to the old cottage, her 
childhood home: 


‘We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 
And the cool drops down from the mossy 
stones 
Were falling coneiany: 
And never was water half so sweet 
As the draught which filled my cup, 
Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep 
That my father’s hand set up 
And nee deep old well, oh, that deep old 
well! 
I remember now the splashing sound 
Of the bucket as it fell.” 
N. P. RUNYAN. 
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For Ladies and 
Children 


owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling other makes 
in finish, fabric and 
fit. Vests, pants and 
tights are made in all 
weights and styles, and 
our union suits are sized 
for both tall and slender, 
andshortandstoutfigures. 


LEADING RETAILERS HANDLE 
THIS POPULAR BRAND 


For inforn 















ation ad 


HELVETIA UNDERWEAR CO, 
Dept. B, No. 1 Greene St., New York 


lress 
















IMPORTANT. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACKH 
NEWS 


The Popular 
Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every 
one of which is of human interest. 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will be re- 
ceived until Dec ber 3lst, 1904, at 50 
cents per year; to foreign countries $1.00. 


After January 1st, 1905, the subscrip- 
tion price will be $1. 00; to foreign coun- 
tries $1.50; at newsstands ten cents per 


copy. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordina- 
rily low rate. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
7 East 42d St., 


Box No. 90 New York. 


HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel 


(HEAVY WEIGHT) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 


(LIGHT WEIGHT) 
Fine double-faced fabrics of cotton with white 


ground and an irregular massing of colors giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only in 


each piece. Specially ada pce for Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonas, Bat 1 Wraps, Skirts, TRADE 
etc., etc., or for House W raps. 


lthas great MERIT and is not expensive. 
At all dry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Bostoo—New York MARK 
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“Fashions in New York” 


These outline drawings represent the figures 
contained in the article “Fashions in New 
York,” on pages 869 and 870, and the numbers 
of the patterns are given by which the designs 
may be developed. 









8004-Ladies’ Cos- 


tume. 82 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. Price, cee 5 
25 cents. 7966—Ladies’ Cos- 
tume. 32 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. Price, 25 
cents. 
"*°8046—Ladies’ Directoire 
Basque Waist. to 44 
inches bust; 7 sizes. Price, 
! 20 cents. 





7985—Ladies’ or 
Misses’ Coat. 380 to 42 
inches bust; 7 sizes. 
Price, 20 cents. 





7986—Ladies’ Cape 7898—Ladies’ Circu- 
Wrap. Sto44inches lar Skirt. 20to82inches 
bust; 4 sizes. Price, waist; 7 sizes. Price, 
20 cents. 25 cents. 











KNIT 


Corset 
» Cover 


for health, comfort, conveni- 
ence and style, are unequaled. 
They cost only 50 cents, and 





by \ 7 any woman who regards her 

; i My \ health will find them indis- | 

PF 4 » pensable. Sold most every- 
ir EY Par where or sent postpaid by 
finer i mail. Send bust measure. 


Wwartkt so.ézz2028 Circular free. 


Lumb Knitting Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


for December, 1904 


| 


' month’s issue are: 


“THE MAGAZINE GAME” 


The names of the periodicals called for 
in the entertainment under the heading 
last 


‘“Fun for Winter Evenings’ in 


1. The Century. 2. St. Nicholas. 3. Har- 
pe 4. The Forum. 5. The Puritan. 6. 
ruth. 7% The Delineator. 8. Puck. 9. The 
Atlantic. 10. The Black Cat. 11. Judge. 
The Outlook. 13. Life. 14. The World. 
Cosmopolitan. 16. Arena, 17. 
panion. 18. The Strand. 19. 


20. Review of Reviews. 


») 
awe 


15. 
Wide Awake. 
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pee ACORRESPONDENTS 


(TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS:—WE po| 
NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS, | 


CORRESPONDENTS DESIRING REPLIES BY 
MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. ] 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


ALICIA :—If you upset hot fat on the kitchen | 


table or floor, pour cold water over it at once. 


Youth’s Com- | 


This cools the fat and prevents it from spread- | 
ing and sinking into the wood. To remove the 


greasy spots, scrub thoroughly with hot soda- 
water and sand. 


AMERICUS :—To make celery salad, take one 


teacupful of chopped celery, one medium size | 


tart apple chopped fine, one teaspoonful of 
horseradish, one teaspoonful of ground mus- 
tard, one tablespoonful of brown sugar and one 
tablespoonful of olive oil. Mix the celery and 


apple together and let it stand before adding 


the other ingredients. Stir the horseradish, 
mustard, sugar and olive oil to a smooth paste 
and add to the celery and apple. Although 
this salad is intended to be eaten as soon as 
made, it will remain for some time in good 
condition if kept in a cool place. 


Mrs. F.:—When your sheets become worn 
near the centre sew the outer edges together 
and open in the centre. 


MARIE:—A good furniture polish which will 
remove white spots from varnished and oiled 
woods and restore dulled surfaces to their 
original gloss, is made as follows: 
of cold Senorh linseed oil, one cupful of pow- 
dered rottenstone, one-half cuohul of alcohol, 
one cupful of naptha, one cupful of turpentine, 
one cupful of a strong solution of oxalic acid, 


and one cupful of cold water with which has_ 


been slowly mixed two teaspoonfuls of sul- 
phuric acid. Shake the ingredients together 
and keep bottled and closely corked until it is 


wanted. Apply the preparation with a flannel | 


cloth and rub vigorously. 


One cupful | 


a a 


wna Factory 
Prices 








We ship dire: 


on 


middlemen’s 


Kalamazoo Steel Range 





ovens, guaranteed fire backs. 
polished ready for use. 


exclusively to the user direct. Send 

postal for approval offer and cata- 

ogue No, 115. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ok stoves 


pele 


We fit all our ranges and ce 
with cur putent oven 


ich makes baking €as3 


, 
faery 







to us with yt 
dress, 


express office, 


the s« 


express 


return it 


more 
the 
ever saw 


ttim~=.{rom our own factory 


360 Days 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers’ and 


-_ pay the freight and guaran- 
tee satisfaction under $20,000 bond. 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast iron; new patterns, large, square 
Shipped blacked and 
If not satisfactory in every 


way, send it back and we refund every cent paid us. 
eee 
t 


1 selling 


Weare actual manufacturers, not simply 
the only manufacturers of stoves in the wo! 





greatest 


















t to the user 


profits. We 


} Just cut this out and mail it 


uur name and ad- 
also name of 


your nearest 
and we will send 


Pree to Examine, this Magnificent 
Ladies’ Neck Scarf, macte of finest 
French Black Lynx. The Scarf 


has six (6) large, full tails, 
twelve (12) inches long, and 
measures about 54 inches (in- 
cluding the tails), is six 
inches wide in back and 
fastens with a handsome 

\ neck chain. 

¥ Remember, you run no 

| risk whatever. We send 


arf to your nearest 
office, all charges 
prepaid by us. 

You can examine it, try 


it on, and, if you dont 
think it is extremely good 
value for the money, just 
refuse it and the agent will 


to us without a 


cent of expense to you. 


If you like it, pay the 
agent $1.95—not one cent 
and you will have 


bargain you 


|The Isabella Scarf onty $1.95 


We are selling these scarfs at this low price to introduce 
g | 


HousEWIFE:—Rust may be removed from | 


nickel plating by covering the spots with mut- 
ton tallow and letting it stand for several days. 
If this treatment is followed by a rubbing with 
powdered rottenstone and then bya — 
washing with strong ammonia, succeeded by 
clear water, and a final polishing with dry 
whiting, stubborn cases will yield. 


L. R.:—Recipes for sliced green tomato 
pickle, sweet pickled green tomatoes, tomato 
catchup, chow-chow and chutney pickles are 


given in 7he Perfect Art of Canning and Pre- 
serving, published by us at 15 cents. 


URUGUAYA:—To make gingersnaps, take 
two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of butter, 
flour to thicken, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of allspice, one teaspoonful of baking- 

owder. Place the molasses and butter on the 

rein a stew-pan, and scald them well. Set 
the pan aside, and when the molasses has 
cooled, add the rest of the ingredients, puttin 
in only enough flour to make the dough ro 
nicely. Bake the snaps in a quick oven. 
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our PREE enlarged Fall and Winter 


catal« 


yrue of Trimmed 


Hats, Millinery, Furs, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, Skirts, Suits, 
Cloaks, Waists, Wrappers, Underwear, Infants’ and Children’s 


Wear, etc. 
If there is no express office 


convenient, we will send the 


Scarf by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.95, and will cheerfully 


refund the money if you are not entirely s: 


purchase. 


itisfied with your 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 


N. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Harrison 8t., 


Chicago, Il. 











OPERA CREPE 


A fashionable ‘‘ Half-Wool *’ Dress Goods 
Pabric for Tea and Dress Gowns and Waists. 
Single Width. Retails at 15c. per yard. 


DANISH CLOTH 


fs the very best half-wool fabric ever pro- 
duced. Has a justly established reputation 
for quality and wear. A full line of colors. 
Single Width. Retails at 15c. per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 


fs identically the same fabric as the Danish 
Cloth, except that itis 26 in. wide. Retails 
at 25c. per 


yard. 
CARMEN CREPE 


86 in. wide, half-wool. Makes a handsome, 
swell-looking gown; in general appearance 
equal to a high-priced Albatross or Crepe de 
Chene. A complete line of shades. Retails 
at 25c. per yard 


JOY, LANGDON 











‘& 00., Mfrs. Agents, Boston and New York 











EMAREAa 
specialty of 

reain in 
all of these fab- 
rics, and we 

uarantee our 

lack (Shade 
15) and Navy 
Blues (Shades 
620 and 631) not 
to 


If you cannot 
secure these 
fabrics from 
your home re- 
tailer, write ts, 
and we will tell 
you how and 
where to get the 
goods. 


i$ 





6 Hust the 
thing for 
Xmas. 


Old Ostrich Feathers 





VOS 


PIANOS 


Established in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- One 














Comparison with 


other instruments only serves to empha- 
size the quality that makes the VOSE 


DISTINCTIVE 
and PREEMINENT 


and to increase the favorable comments 


que) VV OSC valuUco=es 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. . . . You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for catalogue and full information 








VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Recitations 
and How to 
Recite 


BATTLE SCENES 


PATHETIC AND 
TRAGIC PIECES 
HUMOROUS DIALECT 


CHILDREN’S SELECTIONS 
FOR SCHOOL OR CHURCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Price, postage prepaid, 25c. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 







developed if baby 
learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


7? 


Baby=Walker 


In it baby can sit,stand,jump, walk; 
springs supporting its weigh’ | 
strengthening legs and pre- 
venting their growing crook- 
ed. Adjustable, Keeps child 
clean, out of draughts, safe, 
happy. Physicians and nurses 


ae 





Handsome, straight limbs 


endorse it. Be sure you get ** Glascock's’’—the standard. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. If he hasn't it, write us 
and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


Griascock Bros. Mrc. Co., 631 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS 


A specialty made of dyeing, 
cleansing and curling Ostrich 
Feathers. Send for our cata- 
logue and price list, and learn 

Mhow easily and quickly all} 
“isuch work can be done, no 
“¥ matter in what part of the 


MADE 
NEW 


United States you may reside. 


H. Methot, Ostrich Feather Co. 
53 A Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The Influence of the Direc- 
toire Period as Illustrated 
in the Newest Garments. 


Patterns for them in the Sizes quoted 


are obtainable from The Butterick 
Publishing Co. (Limited) and _ its 
Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK eer 
Imiite 
BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





7941— Ladies’ Coat, in Directoire Style. 382 to 42 
inches bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 





7901—Ladies’ 
Tucked Blouse Eton Jacket, & to 44 


7871—Ladies’ Blouse Coat or Jacket. 8% to 43 inches 
inches bust. 7 sizes. cents. 


bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 





Aah 


7827—Ladies’ Coat, in Louis XV. Style. 


7878—Ladies’ Directoire Waist. 88 to 42 inches 
82 to 44 inches bust; 7 sizes. 2 cents. . 


bust; 6sizes. 2U cents. 





7908—Ladies’ Circular Cape Wrap. 8&2 to 


—Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 82 to 46 inches bust; 
fas” seen J "44 inches bust; 4 sizes. 20 cents. 


8 sizes. 20 cents. 





7783—Ladies’ Surplice 
Waist. 82 to 42inches bust; 
6 sizes. Wcents. 


7770 —Ladies’ Shirred 
Draped Waist. 82 to 42inches 
bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 


7924—Ladies’ Surplice Waist. 
82 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 
cents. 





_7946—Ladies’ 2-Piece Costume. 82 to 40 inches bust; 5 
sizes. 25 cents. 


7826 —Ladies’2-Piece Costume. 382 
to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 2 cents. 
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DIRECTOIRE STYLES 
(Continued ) 





2) Good Housekeeping 7, 


A Handsome Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
of the Most Fascinating and Useful Character 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is bright, helpful, practical, 
and full of good cheer. Each month it brings the 
whole family together in the enjoyment of everything 

that is good. Good stories and good pictures to amuse the 
grown-ups and their children, good articles about the serious 
and the lighter problems of the home. It is unequalled in 
popularity, and now reaches over a million readers. 


A Few DECEMBER Features 
The Angel of the Christmas Tapers | Gift Books 











A powerful story by Countess A bright symposium by Agnes 
Alida von Krockow. Mlustrated Repplier, Ellen Burns Sherman, 
by Henry McCarter. Richard Burton, Ph.D.; Elia W, 


Peattie, Gardner C. Teall. 


To Mary, A Talk to All Marys For the Children 


By Edward S. Martin. A beautiful story by Jsadel 
The Servant Folk of India Ssorelers: CAeeie, R SO. Sa 


trated Nature Story. 
By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara , . 
Jeannette Duncon). Illustrated. New Ideas for Christmas in Profusion 


Cookery—The Best in the World 


The above are but a few of the many good things in the 
December number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FREE sample copy of Good Housekeeping will be sent 
SPECIAL TO | to every one who mentions THE Deuearox. This offer, 
limited to 30 days, is made because we know that a large 
pees of those who thus become acquainted with Good House- 

eeping will feel that they must have it for the year to come. 

{Those subscribing in December will be presented with 
the beautiful Christmas number, thus receiving thirteen numbers as a yearly 
subscription. 

For only 25 cents we will send the Magazine for three months on trial. 


$1.00 a Year—For SALE EVERYWHERE—1O Cents a Copy 


| 7 THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
7884 — Ladies’ Directoire Costume. 32 to 40 Wa eo te] New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago 


inches bust; 5sizes. 25 cents. 


7966—Ladies’ Costume. 82 to 42 inches bust; 
6 sizes. 2 cents. 











The Funmest Thing You Ever Saw { 


. ’ : ‘¢ ‘The elephant can do tricks you never heard of! 
7816—Misses’ 2-Piece Costume. Ages, 14 to 17 *) se ee The donkey is “cuter” than any animal Barnum ever had! 
PEARS; S SIREN * AN'CEDRS: ! SPS er The clowns make grown-up people, as well as children laugt) 
| for hours. 


like French dolls 
painted Ig oil cplors; n fancy costumes 
roughest kind of treatment; children_ne 





Sold in Sets, 50c to $6.00 


According to the sumber of figures in a set 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name, and we 
will mail you literature, free. 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
Prsected to te Uated Sees Manufacturers aso Patentees A've te tarnige coumtiiey 
2154 ADAMS STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7750—Ladies’ Matinee or Dressing-Sack. 32 to 
46 inches bust; Ssizes. 20 cents. 











MOTHER AND BABE 


Exhaustive advice regarding the care of children, their wearing apparel, diet, etc. 
Valuable suggestions as to the home treatment of their disorders and ailments. 
Various oc required for their comfort, and methods of making fully 
illustrated and described. Price 15 Cents, Postage Prepaid. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Butterick Building, New York 
1077 





7864—Ladies’ or Misses’ Sleeve. (For Coats, 
MBit ibe Jackets, etc.) 9to 14 inches arm; 6 sizes. | 
cents. 


for December, 1904 









SUSPENDER STYLES 
SERVICEABLE GARMENTS 


The patterns are obtainable in the sizes 
quoted from The Butterick Publishing 
Co, (Limited) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
' 7307—Girls’ Costume. 6 to 14 years; 9 sizes, 
20 cents. 
uF 5 


It Solves 
Difficulties 


It Prevents 
Perplexities 































7 

It gives a survey at one ; 
glance of the whole field 
of present-day styles 

and fashions. 

7092—Girls’ Costume, 6 to 7151—Girls’ oe 6 to 7948-—Girls’ Ce 5to ™ 


IT DOES THIS FOR 
ONLY TEN CENTS 


This small price will 
buy from any Butterick 
Agent anywhere the 
latest copy of 


Metropolitan 
Fashions 


There is no compilation on 
fashion that is so complete in 
all its detail as METROPOLITAN 
FASHIONS. It shows every 
conceivable modern style for 
all of the family except the 
men. It shows some styles 
for men in special garments. 


14 years; 9 sizes. 20 cents, 14 years; 9 sizes, 20 ce 14 years; 10 sizes, 














7859—Girls’ Costume. 4to 7763—Girls’ Costume. 6 to 7894—Girls’ Costume. 4¢to 
14 years; ll sizes. 20 cents, 14 years; 9 sizes, 20 cents, 14 years; 11 sizes, 20 cents. 





‘ 7781—Little Girls’ Dress, 
7133 — Girls’ Dress. 6 to 14 7073—Girls’ Dress. 7 to 14 e. to 10 years; 8 sizes, 15 
years; 9 sizes, 20 cents, years; 8 sizes. 20 cents, nts. 












7927—Girls’ or Misses’ 7875—Misses’ or Girls’ 






Any woman who is perplexed Guimpe or Blouse. 4 to 16 Blouse Waist. 6 to 16 years; 7760—Misses’ Shirt-Waist. 18 to. 
in relation to garments for years; 18 sizes. 15 cents, 6 sizes. 15 cents, 17 years; sizes. 15 cents. 






herself or for the household 
cannot afford to be without 
the splendid survey of fashion 
that is brought under her 
notice through its pages. 










7 752—Misses’ or Girls’ Shirt- 
Waist. 12 to 17 years; 6 sizes, 7864—Misses’ Shirt-Waist. 6144—Girls’ Shirt-Waist. 
15 cents, 18 to 17 years; 5 sizes. 15 cents, 5 to 12 yrs.; 8sizes. 15cents, 


Ten Cents a Copy from 
any Butterick Agent. 
By Mail, Twenty Cents. 







7850—Misses’ or 
Girls’ 5-Gored Kilt 
Skirt. 6 to 17 years; 
12 sizes, 15 cents. 


7865— Misses’ or 
Girls’ 7-Gored Skirt. 
6 to 17 years; 12 sizes, 
15 cents, 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 
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